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CHAPTER  I. 

JOURNALS  AND  NEWSPAPERS. 

[Extract  from  the  journal  of  Miss  Mary  King,  of  Weldon  Grange, 
Hertfordshire.'] 

July  7th,  1820. — I  have  this  day  completed  mj  twenty-eighth 
year.  Three  years  ago  I  well  remember  thinking  that  I  had 
reached  the  extremest  limit  of  young  maidenism,  and  conse- 
quently that  I  had  fairly  entered  upon  the  confines  of  old  ditto. 
I  well  remember  too,  that  the  idea  was  a  painfiil  one,  and  that 
it  made  me  sad  despite  all  my  efforts  to  prevent  it.  Li  proof 
thereof,  there  stands  the  entry  in  my  journal,  at  page  372,  three 
volumes  back,  wherein  I  say,  "  I  feel  miserable  because  I  am  so 
old  ;  and  I  am,  and  I  ought  to  be,  ashamed  of  myself  for  it." 
Whereunto  is  added  the  pithy  quotation  of  I  know  not  whose 
words  : 

"  If  trifles  lilie  these 
Your  temper  can  tease, 
What  signifies  all  your  great  sense?" 

And  this  self-reproof,  as  I  presume,  did  myself  much  good — for 
here  I  am,  three  years  older,  noting  the  same  fact,  aggravated 
by  three  additional  years,  without  any  feeling  of  sadness  what- 
ever. On  the  contrary,  instead  of  fancying  that  my  youth  is 
past,  I  am  quite  conscious — too  triumphantly  conscious  per- 
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haps,  of  being  in  the  very  hig-hest  prime  and  vigour  of  exist- 
ence.   When  I  was  jrounger,  I  was  less  so. 

If  I  were  a  preacher,  with  a  female  congregation  sitting 
under  mc,  as  the  elect  c;ill  it,  I  would  honestly  do  my  best  to 
impress  upon  them  the  folly,  the  danger,  nay,  the  certain  mis- 
chief of  persuading  themselves  that  their  days  of  greatest  power 
are  their  days  of  girlish  youth. 

This  is  a  great  mistake.  Li  nine  hundred  and  ninety  cases 
out  of  a  million,  no  female  reaches  her  period  of  greatest  power 
till  she  has  passed  her  girlish  bloom. 

August  2nd,  1820. — The  last  twenty-five  days  of  this,  my 
faithful  journal,  are  the  most  interesting  of  any  of  the  events 
which  I  have  as  yet  recorded — at  least  the  perusal  of  them  is 
the  most  interesting  to  me. 

Why  is  this  so,  Mary  King  ? 

Perhaps  my  style  improves  as  I  advance  in  life.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  my  intellect  does,  ergo  my  manner  of  writing  ought  to 
improve  also. 

Will  not  this  do  by  way  of  an  explanation  ? 

No,  I\Iary  Eang,  it  will  not. 

What  will  it  do  then  ? 

The  truth,  Mary  King,  and  the  truth  is  that  there  is  not  a 
single  page  of  the  last  twenty-five  days'  journal  in  which  the 
name  of  John  Anderson  does  not  appear,  and  sometimes,  I  verily 
believe,  half-a-dozen  times  over. 

Of  course,  this  clever  discovery,  together  with  this  frank 
avowal  of  it,  amounts  to  a  memorandum  that  I  have,  on  or  be- 
fore the  2nd  August,  1820,  fallen  in  love  with  John  Anderson. 

Is  it  really  so  ?    Is  John  Anderson  my  jo  ? 

JSTo,  verily  !  Let  me  not  lay  that  flattering  unction  to  my 
soul.  The  young  man  is  as  guiltless  of  having  made  love  to 
me,  as  is  the  babe  unborn. 

And  how,  Mary  Kang,  shall  you  like  reading  these  pages  of 
your  journal  some  dozen  years  hence  ?  Do  you  in  your  heart 
believe  that  there  is  any  chance  of  your  then  being  Mrs.  John 
Anderson  ? 

No,  you  do  not. 

And  why  ? 

Is  it  because  you  do  not  in  your  heart  believe  that  John 
Anderson  does  not  like  you  as  much  as  you  like  him  ?  Is  that 
the  reason  ? 

No.  It  is  not  the  reason ;  for  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  do  bg 
lieve  that  he  likes  me  very  nearly  as  much  as  I  hke  him  ;  h-^ 
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I  believe  also  that  he  has  most  firmly  resolved  not  to  tell 
me  so. 

Here  we  have  been,  during  the  few  last  happy  weeks,  meet- 
inof  each  other  at  every  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  walking 
together,  dancing  together,  and  oh  !  for  everlasting  talking 
together,  but  never  has  he  yet  found  an  opportunity  for  hinting 
that  he  should  like  to  have  me  for  a  wife. 

Nevertheless,  it  certainly  requires  no  very  flattering  self- 
delusion  to  make  me  perceive  that  every  time  he  comes  into  a 
room  where  I  am,  his  first  object  is  to  get  near  me. 

If  I  were  pretty,  only  tolerably  pretty,  I  should  think  nothing 
of  this — for  I  have  for  the  last  dozen  years  of  my  life,  been  very 
fally  aware  of  the  fact  that  not  one  young  man  in  five  hundred 
sees  a  pretty  girl  without  showing  in  some  way  or  other  that 
he  is  inclined  to  take  notice  of  her,  and  that  there  is  not  one  in 
a  thousand  who  does  not  make  his  desired  avoidance  of  an  ugly 
one  rather  more  conspicuous  still.  And  therefore  it  is  that  this 
constantly  seeing  and  knowing  that  John  Anderson  seeks  me 
in  preference  to  all  my  pretty  neighbours,  leads  me  to  think 
that  he  is  as  near  to  loving  me  as  I  am  to  loving  him. 

But  though  I  am  pretty  sure  of  the  fact,  I  am  equally  so  that 
he  has  some  excellent  good  reason  for  not  confessing  it  to  me. 

M.  M,  Ctf  ■ik 

TP  ^  "JP  TV  "Jv 

*^  jr.  J& 

■Tr  TP  ^P  TP  TP  TV 

Sept.  9th,  1820. — Both  hopes  and  fears  are  all  over  now  ! 
John  Anderson  has  left  Hertfordshire,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
next  month  he  will  have  left  England  too,  being  about  to  esta- 
blish himself  in  India. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  before  he  left  the  country  that  I  knew 
a  word  about  his  having  any  hope  or  intention  of  going  to 
India ;  but  as  soon  as  the  thing  was  settled,  he  told  me  of  it 
himself.  He  did  not  say  a  word  however  about  loving  me,  yet 
still  I  do  not  believe  that  I  was  mistaken  when  I  thought  he 
liked  me. 

My  opinion  is  that  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  say  anything 
about  love,  because  he  was  not  rich  enough  to  say  anything 
about  marriage.  I  heard  our  good  clergyman  say  to  Mrs. 
Johnstone  that  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  Anderson's  appoint- 
ment, for  he  believed  he  had  nothing  else  to  depend  upon,  and 
that  he  was  an  excellent,  good  fellow.  And  I  dare  say  he  is  an 
excellent,  good  fellow,  and  that  his  never  having  made  love  to 
me  in  words  is  a  proof  of  it.  It  is  my  fault,  I  suppose,  if  the 
system  did  not  answer  quite  eo  well  as  he  intended  it  should. 
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However,  I  am  not  going  to  break  my  heart  for  John  Anderson. 

You  would  not  approve  that  species  of  devotion,  Mary  King. 
******* 
******* 

[Extract  from  the  journal  of  Mr.  John  Anderson.    "  Prince  William  Henry," 
Indiaman.    At  Sea. 

Oct.  30th,  1820.— That  page  of  my  life's  history  is  finished  ! 
I  am  glad  it  records  nothing  worse.  Yet  it  might  have  re- 
corded something  better.  Li  the  selfsame  hour  in  which  I  per- 
ceived that  Mary  King-  took  pleasure  in  listening  to  me,  in  that 
selfsame  hour  I  ought  to  have  turned  away  and  sought  her 
conversation  no  more.  And  I  should  have  done  so,  I  am  sure 
I  should  have  done  so,  had  she  been  a  pretty  girl ;  but  she  was 
not  a  pretty  girl,  and  as  I  talked  to  her  with  a  full  persuasion 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  my  falling  in  love  with  her,  I 
thought  there  could  be  no  danger  of  her  falling  in  love  with  me. 
But  feeling,  as  I  now  do,  that  I  was  most  lamentably  mistaken 
in  my  own  case,  I  cannot  help  fearing  that  I  may  have  been 
mistaken  in  hers  also.  And  if  so  ? — why  then  I  have  left  a 
thorn  in  the  heart  of  Mary  King. 

I  wish  we  had  never  met  !  But  there  is  little  wisdom,  and 
less  piety  in  the  wish,  and  she  would  be  the  first  to  say  so. 
The  time  may  come  to  both  of  us  perhaps,  when  we  shall  each 
remember  the  other  with  more  of  pleasure  than  of  pain.  But 
had  Mary  King  been  a  poor  girl,  instead  of  a  rich  one,  I  would 
not  have  left  England  without  asking  her  to  leave  it  with  me. 
******* 

[Extract  from  a  Madras  newspaper.] 

Married  at  Madras,  on  the  5th  April,  1824,  John  Anderson, 
Esq.,  junior  partner  in  the  banking-house  of  Messrs.  Moxley 
and  Anderson,  to  Amy,  daughter  to  Colonel  Shirberg,  of  the 
Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  Service. 


CHAPTER  II. 


And  now,  gentle  reader,  we  start  fair,  for  you  know  pretty 
nearly  as  much  about  the  first  thirty-two  years  of  my  heroine's 
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life,  as  I  do  myself ;  but  I  have  known  a  good  deal  about  her 
since,  and  as  I  think  it  possible  that  some  of  the  adventures 
which  subsequently  befel  her  may  amuse  you,  I  will  proceed  to 
relate  all  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  concerning'  her 
which  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

For  the  nine  years  which  immediately  followed  the  last  entry 
which  I  have  copied  fi'om  her  journal,  nothing,  however,  oc- 
curred to  her  of  much  apparent  importance,  although  it  was 
probably  during  that  time  that  her  character  formed  itself,  and 
acquired  the  degree  of  strong  individuality  which  I  have  per- 
suaded myself  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  be  described  with  a 
fair  chance  of  creating  in  others,  something  of  the  same  interest 
which  it  has  excited  in  me. 

Mary  King  lost  her  mother  while  still  too  young  to  mourn 
for  her.  She  would  probably  have  been  a  very  different  person 
had  this  event  occurred  twenty  years  later  ;  for  this  mother  is 
said  to  have  been  a  very  clever,  strong-minded  woman,  and  the 
influence  and  companionship  of  such  a  parent  would  doubtless 
have  been  very  beneiicial  to  her  daughter.  For  decidedly  the 
chief  defects  in  Mary  Bang's  character  arose  from  her  having 
been  too  much  accustomed,  almost  from  infancy  indeed,  to 
depend  upon  herself  and  her  own  resources  upon  all  occasions 
which  require  judgment  and  decision,  either  for  the  regulation 
of  her  conduct  or  her  opinions. 

Her  father  had  a  multitude  of  good  qualities,  but  firmness  of 
character  was  not  among  them  ;  moreover  he  was  not  only  one 
of  the  weakest,  but  one  of  the  most  indolent  of  men,  and  had 
his  intellect  enabled  him  to  imagine  the  most  perfect  system  of 
education  that  it  was  possible  for  a  motherless  girl  to  receive, 
this  indolence  would  have  for  ever  prevented  his  bringing  it 
into  action. 

So  in  fact,  Mary  King,  as  she  often  said  herself,  never  re- 
ceived any  education  at  all,  save  and  except  the  being  taught 
to  read,  write,  and  achieve  sums  in  the  three  first  rules  of 
arithmetic ;  all  of  which  she  acquired  with  very  tolerable 
success  by  means  of  a  daily  lesson  of  one  hour  long  from  the 
clerk  of  the  parish. 

But  the  said  clerk,  being  an  honest  man  as  well  as  a  good 
schoolmaster,  very  solemnly  announced  to  her  papa  on  the  day 
that  ]\Iiss  Mary  completed  her  twelfth  year,  that  the  young- 
lady  had  got  all  out  of  him  that  he  should  ever  be  able  to  teach 
her  ;  for  that  she  could  read,  write,  and  cipher,  quite  as  well  as 
he  could  himself.    Whereupon  the  good  gentleman  paid  him 
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his  last  quarter's  account ;  and  so  ended  the  tuition  of  Mary 
King. 

The  daily  lesson  had  certainly  never  been  a  very  heavy  task 
for  the  little  girl,  nevertheless  she  was  very  proud  of  the  per- 
fect independence  which  followed  its  dismissal.  The  house, 
considering  who  was  the  master  of  it,  was  singularly  well 
stocked  with  books  ;  for  the  late  Mrs.  King  was  the  only  child 
of  a  somewhat  bookish  father,  and  having  inherited  the  whole 
of  his  rather  large  and  very  miscellaneous  library,  lived  just 
long  enough,  poor  lady,  to  see  it  all  conveniently  deposited  on 
shelves  in  a  good-sized  room  up-stairs,  which  was  singularly 
quiet  and  out  of  the  way  ;  and  of  this  room.  Miss  Mary  took 
undisputed  possession  on  the  identical  birthday  whereon  her 
education  was  declared  complete. 

Had  it  been  the  handsomest  room  in  the  house,  her  doting 
father  would  with  equal  facility  have  yielded  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  it  to  her  if  she  had  asked  for  it ;  but  in  that  case  it 
would  scarcely  have  become  so  essentially  her  own,— for  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  her,  might 
have  then  so  far  conquered  his  indolence,  as  to  have  tempted 
him  to  walk  fi'om  the  breakfast-parlour  to  the  room  opposite  ; 
but  the  effort  necessary  for  conveying  his  person  up  thirty 
slight,  narrow,  crooked,  twisting  stairs,  to  the  nest  which  his 
dear  wife  had  lined,  as  he  jocosely  expressed  it,  with  dead  men's 
brains,  was  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  and  it  was  therefore 
with  a  perfection  of  seclusion  which  many  a  professional  book- 
worm might  have  envied,  that  Mary  King  passed  the  greater 
part  of  her  life,  from  the  early  age  of  twelve  years,  in  reading 
every  book  that  she  could  get  hold  of. 

Nor  was  her  own  the  only  library  to  which  she  had  free 
access.  At  the  cheap  rate  of  being  called  "the  oddest  girl  that 
ever  lived,"  she  obtained  the  privilege  of  borrowing  books 
wherever  she  could  find  them  ;  and  from  the  time  she  com- 
pleted her  twenty-first  year, — which  important  period  was 
dignified  by  the  increase  of  her  allowance  from  twenty  to  fifty 
pounds  per  annum, — she  not  only  indulged  herself  by  the 
purchase  of  many  precious  volumes  ;  but,  by  means  of  sub- 
scribing to  a  London  library,  obtained  the  reading  of  many 
more. 

It  is  probable  that  if  a  mouse  were  shut  up  with  un- 
interrupted access  to  the  very  largest  cheese  that  ever  was 
made,  its  constant  nibblings  would  in  time  produce  a  greater 
consumption  of  the  article  than  would  be  considered  possible 
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b_y  any  one  who  had  not  watched  the  marvellous  result  of 
ceaseless  perseverance.  And  in  like  manner,  the  amount  of 
iiary  Kini>''s  reading  was  considerably  greater  than  any  mere 
ordinary  observer  would  conceive  possible. 

Nor  M^as  her  memory  at  all  inferior  to  her  perseverance, 
either  in  vigour,  or  activity.  What  she  read  not  only  became 
her  own,  but  was  always  ready  for  use  ;  a  peculiarity  which 
arose  partly  from  a  habit,  as  she  went  on,  of  referring  to  facts 
that  had  been  laid  up,  and  thoughts  that  had  been  generated 
by  former  study,  and  partly  from  the  u^nmixed  nature  of  her 
occupations. 

In  the  case  of  Mary  King  and  her  father,  as  in  many  others, 
it  was  very  evident  that  the  marked  dissimilarity  of  character 
between  them  was  far  from  having  any  tendency  to  lessen  their 
mutual  affection  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  only  to  increase  it. 
The  love  of  Mr.  King  for  his  daughter  was  that  of  a  peculiarly 
helpless  person  for  a  being  who  seemed  sent  into  the  world  for 
the  express  purpose  of  supplying  all  his  wants  and  all  his 
wishes  ;  and  who,  moreover,  performed  this  filial  task  in  a 
manner  which  made  his  dependence  on  her  as  much  a  pleasure 
to  him  as  it  was  a  necessity  ;  while  on  her  side,  her  attachment 
to  him  was  of  that  tenderest  kind  which  a  woman's  heart  is 
pretty  sure  to  feel  for  one  who  loves,  trusts,  and  is  dependent 
upon  her. 

But  this  sort  of  dependence  on  one  side,  and  support  on  the 
other,  though  there  is  much  that  is  beautiful  in  the  union  it 
produces,  camiot  go  on  for  years,  without  producing-  marked 
effects  on  the  characters  of  both  parties.  The  father  could 
hardly  fail  to  become  too  completely  managed,  or  the  daughter 
to  become  too  completely  managing ;  but  although  a  few 
harmless  jokes  upon  the  subject  might  occasionally  pass  among 
their  neighbours,  the  affection  between  the  manager  and  the 
managed  was  never  weakened  for  a  single  instant  by  any 
consciousness  on  either  side  that  their  mode  of  going  on 
together  was  not  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be.  Nay,  it  may 
very  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  they  could  have  loved 
each  other  so  devotedly,  had  any  feature  of  their  intercourse 
been  changed. 

The  great  defect  of  Mr.  King's  character  was  the  indolence 
above  alluded  to,  and  which,  from  being  partly  constitutional 
and  partly  habitual,  had  so  completely  taken  possession  of  him, 
as  to  render  even  the  effort  of  forming  an  opinion  for  himself 
an  intolerable  bore,  and  he  accordingly  avoided  it  with  as  much 
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instinctive  dislike  as  other  men  feel  for  a  smoky  chinmey  or  a 
scolding  wife. 

The  chief  fault  in  his  daughter's  character  was,  as  will 
readily  be  understood,  of  a  very  diflFerent  quality.  If  he  was 
too  yielding,  she  was  too  tough.  If  he  relied  upon  himself  not 
at  all,  she,  generally  speaking,  relied  too  much  upon  herself, 
and  upon  nobody  else.  Her  own  mind  was  so  much  the  result 
of  her  own  labour,  that  she  had  the  same  sort  of  confidence  in 
it  that  a  pains-taking  workman  might  have  in  a  tool  of  his 
own  formation ;  so  that  while  the  father  rarely  felt  quite 
certain  as  to  what  he  most  wished  to  do,  and  never  certain  at 
all  as  to  how  it  should  be  done,  the  daughter  rarely  knew  what 
doubt,  either  in  the  one  case  or  the  other,  could  mean. 

All  this  was  no  more  than  perfectly  natural  when  theii 
respective  dispositions  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed,  are  taken  into  consideration.  The  strange  and 
puzzling  part  of  the  case  is,  that  when  the  most  important 
question  of  Mary  King's  life  was  to  be  decided,  it  was  the 
father,  and  not  the  daughter,  who  decided  it. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Just  about  the  time  that  his  daughter  entered  her  fiftieth 
year,  Mr.  King  began  to  confess  to  himself,  though  he  con- 
fessed it  to  nobody  else,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  were  beginning  to 
grow  old.  He  could  still  indeed  walk  stoutly  for  a  mile  or  two 
without  any  other  assistance  than  that  of  a  stick  ;  could  still 
eat  a  hearty  dinner,  and  enjoy  a  glass  or  two  of  good  old  port 
after  it ;  yet,  nevertheless,  he  had  somehow  or  other  got  it  into 
his  head  that  he  was  not  so  young  as  he  had  been  ;  till  at 
length  having  remained  in  this  suspicious  state  of  mind  for 
nearly  a  twelvemonth,  he  at  once,  and  rather  suddenly,  became 
convinced  that  he  certainly  was  old,  and,  consequently,  that  it 
was  highly  probable  that  he  should  not  live  very  long. 

But  although  he  but  rarely  forgot  this,  after  he  [had "once 
fully  made  up  his  mind  to  believe  it,  he  careMly  avoided  men- 
tioning the  subject  to  his  daughter,  for  he  thought  it  would 
make  her  unhappy ;  and  he  had  the  greatest  possible  dislike 
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to  the  idea  of  her  being  unhappy  in  any  way.  But  althoug-h  he 
did  not  talk  about  it,  he  never  thought  for  long  together  about 
anything  else ;  for  the  most  anxious  doubts  and  fears  were  per- 
petually tormenting  him  ;is  to  what  would  become  of  her  and 
her  money,  when  slio  should  no  longer  have  any  man  belonging 
to  her. 

This  painfully-awakened  anxiety  had  its  origin  in  his  strong 
conviction  that  men  only  were  capable  of  taking  care  of  the 
money  concerns  of  a  family,  and  of  all  the  atfairs  in  which  this 
important  medium  of  intercourse  between  human  beings  was 
the  agent. 

ilr.  King',  generally  speaking,  was  not  a  man  of  strong  con- 
victions on  any  subject,  and  many  people  found  it  possible,  and 
his  daughter  always  perfectly  easy,  when  si  e  differed  from  him, 
to  make  him  say  (after  he  had  taken  the  trouble  of  uttering 
two  or  three  sentences  in  support  of  his  own  opinion),  "  Well, 
I  don't  doubt  you  are  right.  I  have  never  given  myself  the 
trouble  of  thinking  much  about  it." 

But  not  so  on  the  subject  of  money ;  and  this  difference  pro- 
bably arose  from  the  great  practical  facility  with  which  the 
value  of  the  implement  called  money,  becomes  impressed  upon 
the  mind  of  all  human  beings  who  receive  the  breath  of  life  in 
the  lands  where  it  is  known. 

Whatever  was  the  cause,  however,  such  was  the  fact ;  and 
Mr.  King  was  as  strongly  convinced  that  men,  and  not  women, 
should  have  the  management  of  money,  as  any  lawyer  in  the 
world  could  be — and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

This  extreme  anxiety  on  the  subject  was  however,  as  far  as 
Mary  Bang  was  concerned,  decidedly  more  masculine  than 
reasonable  ;  for  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  find  any  indivi- 
dual of  any  sex,  or  of  any  age,  or  in  any  situation  of  life,  more 
perfectly  capable  of  taking  efficient  care  of  their  own  concerns 
than  was  Mary  King  at  the  time  her  father  was  thus  grievously 
tormenting  himself  for  fear  of  the  ruin  that  might  fall  upon  her 
when  he  was  dead  and  gone. 

Possessed  of  very  robust  and  unfailing  health,  of  a  clear  in- 
tellect, and  fearless  spirit,  with  much  practical  information,  and 
much  practical  prudence,  and  with  the  considerable  additional 
advantage  of  being  the  unquestioned,  and  unquestionable  heir 
to  a  clear  property  of  eight  hundred  per  annum,  her  u)alia]>iiy 
father  nevertheless  believed  in  his  heart  that  his  dear  iMury 
would  in  all  human  probability  be  utterly  ruined  and  penniless 
before  he  should  have  been  six  months  in  his  grave. 
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The  wild  folly  of  these  fears  was  the  result  of  his  weak  head  ; 
but  the  deep  misery  they  occasioned  him  was  produced  by  the 
warm  affection  of  his  heart.  Never  did  he  lay  his  head  upon 
his  pillow  at  night  that  he  did  not  many  times  murmur  to  him- 
self ere  he  closed  his  venerable  eyes  in  sleep,  "  What  is  to  be- 
come of  Mary  when  I  am  dead  ?  "  Nor  when  they  were  again 
opened  to  the  light,  did  he  ever  fail  to  repeat  the  same  melan- 
choly soliloquy. 

It  happened  upon  a  fine  sunshiny  morning  when  his  daughter 
had  placed  him  on  a  favourite  bench  in  the  flower-garden,  be- 
fore she  herself  retreated  to  her  own  more  remote  solitude,  that 
a  well-esteemed  neighbour  of  long  [standing.^  found  him  there, 
having  been  told  by  a  servant  that  he  was  somewhere  in  the 
garden. 

This  neighbour  of  long  standing  was  an  elderly  gentleman, 
some  twenty  years  younger  than  himself ;  that  is  to  say  that 
Mr.  Mathews,  the  individual  in  question,  had  recented  completed 
his  sixty-second  year.  He  was  very  well-looking  and  gentle- 
manlike in  appearance,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  good- will  of 
all  the  neighbourhood ;  and  very  deservedly  too- — for  he  was 
not  only  a  well-to-do  bachelor,  who  was  always  ready  to  dine 
out,  and  make  himself  agreeable,  but  moreover  he  not  unfre- 
quently  gave  very  nice  little  dinners  in  return.  His  import- 
ance in  the  neighbourhood,  however,  was  certainly  not  so  great 
as  it  would  have  been  had  the  pretty  little  mansion  and  grounds 
which  he  occupied  been  his  own  property  This,  however,  was 
not  the  case  ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  had  no  vote  in 
the  county — a  circumstance  which  he  often  very  deeply  la- 
mented in  secret. 

Having  reached  the  sunny  bench  whereon  his  venerable 
neighbour  was  enjoying  himself,  with  his  hands  crossed  on  the 
smooth  top  of  his  well-used  walking-stick,  and  his  eyes  enjoying 
the  bright  light  which  enabled  him  to  see  clearly  all  the  well- 
known  and  well-loved  objects  that  surrounded  him  there,  the 
usual  friendly  salutations  being  exchanged  between  them,  Mr. 
Mathews  placed  himself  by  his  side. 

The  visitor,  as  probably  most  other  visitors  would  have  done, 
immediately  turned  the  conversation  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
garden  in  which  they  were  sitting,  its  lawn,  its  shrubbery,  and 
its  pretty  view  over  the  neighbouring  pastures  with  their  noble 
trees. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Mathews,"  replied  the  gratified  proprietor,  look- 
ing round  with  a  well-pleased,  yet  half-melancholy  smile  on  the 
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scene  which  was  unchanged  in  its  principal  features  since  the 
da5's  of  his  great-grandfather 

"  I  do  love  the  old  place,"  said  he,  "  chiefly,  I  suppose,  for  old 
acquaintance-sake — but  a  little,  I  think,  for  its  own  beauty  too. 
I  do  not  know  any  place  in  the  country  that  I  would  exchange 
for  it,  small  as  it  is." 

"It  is  beautiful,  Sir,  quite  beautiful,  Mr.  King,"  returned  his 
neighbour,  with  equal  earnestness  and  sincerity  ;  "  and  then  it 
is  your  own,  my  good  Sir,  and  every  shilling  you  lay  out  upon 
it  is  just  so  much  money  saved,  instead  of  so  much  money  spent. 
I  have  often  thought,  Mr.  King,  that  the  most  foolish  thing  I 
ever  did  in  my  life  was  renting  Oak  Hill  instead  of  buying  it. 
I  might  have  bought  it  when  I  took  it  first,  you  know  ;  but  just 
as  I  was  beginning  to  think  that  I  would  propose  to  my  land- 
lord for  the  purchase,  he  died,  and  now  it  is  the  property  of  a 
young  mmor,  whose  guardian  most  positively  refuses  to  meddle 
with  it.  So  I  must  either  make  up  my  mind  to  leave  it,  or  to 
remain  a  tenant  instead  of  being  a  proprietor  to  the  end  of  my 
days,  perhaps." 

"  Tou  have  been  unlucky,  Mr.  Mathews,"  replied  the  vener- 
able owner  of  the  pretty  domain  they  were  contemplating. 
"  But  I  see  no  reason  either  why  you  should  remain  a  tenant  to 
the  end  of  your  days,  if  you  would  like  to  be  a  landlord  better. 
I  dare  say,  sir,  that  if  you  would  look  about  you,  you  might  find 
some  place  or  other  to  be  sold  that  you  might  like  as  well  as 
the  Oaks." 

"  Not  in  this  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Eang.  Not  in  this  neigh- 
boui'hood.  Sir,  for  I  have  already  been  making  inquiries,  and 
there  is  nothing,  positively  nothing,  that  is  not  too  far  from 
Weldon  to  content  me." 

"  Why  no.  Sir,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  of  the  kind 
to  be  had  very  near  Weldon,"  replied  the  other. 

"  And  I  should  not  like  living  at  any  great  distance  from  it," 
was  the  rejoinder  ;  "  I  have  got  to  feel  myself  so  comfortably 
at  home  among  you  all,  that  the  going  among  new  people  would 
make  me  feel  like  a  banished  man.  So  I  must  learn  to  be 
contented  as  I  am,  I  believe." 

And  then  the  conversation  rambled  on  to  other  matters  ;  and 
after  a  moderately  long  visit,  Mr.  Mathews  took  his  departure, 
leaving  the  proprietor  of  Weldon  Grange  to  his  meditations. 

As  usual,  these  meditations  fixed  themselves  upon  his  daugh- 
ter and  his  ducats  ;  but  though  the  home  was  the  same  as  here- 
tofore, a  new  light  had  gleamed  upon  his  imagination  which 
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gave  the  old  subject  quite  a  new  appearance.  "  Why  should 
not  his  daughter  marry  as  other  men's  daughters  did  P  Why 
should  she  not  marry  Mr.  Mathews  ?" 

A  very  few  moments  after  this  idea  first  gleamed  upon  his 
brain,  sufficed  to  com-ince  Mr.  King  that  such  a  marriage  would 
be  the  very  happiest  thing  that  could  occur  for  them  all,  and  so 
strong  was  this  conviction  within  him,  so  much  stronger  than 
most  others  upon  which  his  mind  had  ever  fixed  itself,  that  he 
suddenly  resolved  to  act  upon  it  without  running  the  risk  of 
being  made  to  give  it  up,  by  listening  to  anything  that  Mary 
might  say  to  him  ag-ainst  it. 

"  There  are  three  things  that  she  cannot  contradict,"  said  he 
to  himself,  in  the  most  solemn  soliloquy  that  he  had  perhaps 
ever  held  with  his  own  mind.  "Mr.  Mathews  would  immedi- 
ately come  into  possession  of  a  house  and  estate  of  his  own  in 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  his  favourite  village  ;  Mary  would 
have  a  husband  that  everybody  in  the  parish  must  allow  would 
be  an  excellent  match  for  her,  and  I  should  be  quite  at  peace 
and  at  leisure  to  prepare  myself  for  passing  from  this  world  to 
a  better,  with  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  I  shall  not  be  leav- 
ing her  alone  in  the  world  with  the  certainty  of  being  cheated 
by  everybody  that  comes  near  her  ! " 

The  heartfelt  happiness  inspired  by  these  meditations  was 
great  indeed,  and  the  only  drawback  to  the  perfection  of  his 
contentment  was  a  feeling  a  little  approaching  to  self-reproach 
because  he  had  never  thought  of  such  a  scheme  before. 

It  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  Mary  Bang  to  watch  the  happy 
expression  of  her  father's  countenance  as  he  sat  down  to  dinner 
that  day  ;  it  was  long  since  she  had  seen  him  look  so  cheerful, 
and  his  voice  when  he  spoke  to  her  was  as  gay  as  his  looks. 
But  he  did  not  leave  her  long  in  the  agreeable  persuasion  that 
the  cause  of  this  was  the  feeling  himself  particularly  comfort- 
able and  well  in  health  ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  servant  placed 
the  wine,  and  the  strawberries,  and  the  g'ooseberries,  and  the 
currants,  on  the  table,  and  closed  the  door  behind  him,  than  he 
communicated  to  her  the  nature  of  the  pleasant  thoughts  which 
had  caused  him  to  look  so  particularly  well  and  happy 

"  Do  you  know,  Mary,"  he  began, — "  do  you  know,  my  dear, 
that  I  have  got  it  into  my  head  that  I  have  let  you  remain 
single  long  enough,  and  that  it  is  no  more  than  right  and  proper 
that  I  should  begin  now  to  think  a  httle  about  your  getting 
married  ?  " 

Considering  that  this  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  the 
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possibility  of  her  being  married  had  ever  been  seriously  sug- 
gested to  her  by  the  voice  of  man,  woman,  or  child,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  this  sudduu  opening  of  the  subject  by 
her  father  might  have  occasioned  her  a  somewhat  startling 
emotion.  It  might  have  been  expected,  perhaps,  that  she 
would  have  changed  colour,  or  fixed  her  eyes  upop  her  straw- 
berries, instead  of  fixing  them  upon  her  fatlaer's  face. 

But  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.  Had  he  told'  her  that  he 
had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  have  the  lawn  mowed  on  the 
morrow  instead  of  the  day  after,  according  to  the  usual  routine 
at  that  season,  she  would  have  both  felt,  and  betrayed  more 
emotion.  As  it  was,  she  smiled  as  all  affectionate  daughters  do 
smile  when  smilingly  addressed  by  an  aged  father,  and  then 
said,  upon  perceiving  that  he  looked  as  if  he  were  expecting  an 
answer  to  his  little  pleasantry,  "  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  about  it, 
papa.    I  am  very  well  as  I  am,  thank  you." 

Had  her  father  been  a  younger,  or  more  quick-sighted  man, 
he  might  perhaps  have  suspected  from  her  manner  that  his 
daughter  really  had  no  wish  or  intention  to  be  married  at  all ; 
but  as  it  was,  no  such  disagreeable  thoughts  occurred  to  him  ; 
he  was  on  the  contrary  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  the  answer, 
which  he  thought  was  very  modest  and  proper  ;  and  after 
nodding  his  head  very  approvingly  for  a  minute  or  two,  he 
wisely  determined  to  say  no  more  on  the  subject  till  he  had 
opened  his  project  to  Mr.  Mathews  ;  and  having  come  to  this 
very  discreet  resolution  he  proceeded  to  eat  exactly  as  much 
fruit  as  his  daughter  thought  it  proper  to  prepare  for  him, 
accompanied  as  usual  by  three  bumper  glasses  of  wine.  And 
then  he  settled  himself  to  sleep  ;  while  the  bride  elect,  having 
equipped  herself  in  the  ever  ready  bonnet  and  shawl  and  taken 
possession  of  the  last  review,  walked  through  the  open  window 
upon  the  lawn,  and  thence  to  the  favourite  bench  which  had 
been  occupied  an  hour  or  two  before  by  her  father  and  her  old 
acquaintance  Mr.  Mathews,  during  the  conversation  which  was 
destined  to  have  so  great  an  influence  on  her  future  life. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

It  will  make  a  long  preface  somewliat  shorter  if  the  reader 
be  told  at  once  that  Mv.  Mathews,  the  tenant  of  the  Oaks, 
listened  with  no  unwilling  ear  to  the  gentle  hints  thrown  out 
by  Mr.  King,  the  owner  of  Weldon  Grange,  concerning  the 
possibility  of  a  marriage  by  which  the  said  tenant  of  the  Oaks 
might  become  in  process  of  time  the  owner  of  Weldon  Grange 
himself. 

But  notwithstanding  my  wish  to  make  this  portion  of  my 
narrative  as  brief  as  possible,  I  must  dilate  a  Httle  upon  my 
heroine's  manner  of  receiving  the  proposal. 

Being  fully  authorised  by  his  intended  son-in-law,  Mr.  King 
entered  upon  the  subject  with  her  without  any  circumlocution 
whatever,  saying  in  a  tone  peculiarly  clear  and  distinct, 

"My  dear  Mary,  our  good  friend  and  neighbour  Mr.  Mathews 
of  the  Oaks  has  commissioned  me  to  ask  you  if  you  will  permit 
him  to  call  upon  you  for  the  purpose,  my  dear,  of  ofiering  you 
his  hand  in  marriage." 

Mary  King's  eyebrows  suddenly  mounted  nearly  an  inch 
towards  the  top  of  her  forehead  as  she  listened  to  this  announce- 
ment ;  but  after  the  silence  of  a  few  seconds  she  replied,  "  Don't 
let  him  come  here,  father,  upon  any  such  fool's  errand.  You 
may  tell  him,  if  you  wish  to  be  civil,  that  I  never  intend  to 
marry  anybody." 

"And  would  not  that  be  sending  me  upon  a  fool's  errand, 
Mary  ?  "  returned  the  old  gentleman,  gaily  "  That  is  what  all 
young  ladies  say  at  first,  you  know,  when  they  receive  an  offer 
of  marriage.  But  everybody  knows,  my  dear,  that  they  do  not 
mean  what  they  say." 

"  But  I  am  not  a  young  lady,  dear  father.  I  shall  be  fifty 
years  old  my  next  birthday,  and  therefore  you  may  very  safely 
venture  to  beheve  that  I  do  mean  what  I  say," — ^was  her  grave 
reply. 

"  But  you  would  not  wish  me  to  beheve  you  in  earnest  if  you 
knew  how  very  miserable  it  would  make  me,  Mary!"  he 
answered  in  a  voice  more  childishly  ti'eble  and  tremulous  than 
she  had  ever  heard  from  him  before. 
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The  sudden  change  was  as  painfdl  as  it  was  obvious,  and 
shocked  her  greatly 

"  My  dearest  father  ! "  she  said,  "  why  should  my  telling  you 
this  make  you  look  so  miserable  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  I  am 
much  too  happy  and  contented  as  I  am  for  it  to  be  possible  that 
any  chan;_;'e  could  appear  pleasant  to  me  ?  I  love  you,  father,  a 
great  deal  better  than  I  could  ever  love  Mr.  Mathews,  or  any- 
bodv  else.  Why  therefore  should  I  leave  you,  in  order  to  go  to 
him 'r" 

"  There  would  be  no  occasion  for  you  to  leave  me  at  all  if  you 
were  to  marry  Mr.  Mathews,"  rejoined  the  old  man.  "  That  is 
the  beauty  of  it,  IMary  !  If  you  will  be  a  good  daughter,  and 
do  as  I  would  have  you,  and  marry  Mr.  Mathews,  he  would 
come  and  live  here  with  us  ;  and  when  I  am  dead,  he  and  you 
would  keep  on  living  here  just  the  same  as  if  I  was  alive, — and 
the  thought  of  that  would  make  me  die  comfortable." 

"  But  why  need  I  be  married,  at  all,  father,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue living  in  your  house  ?  "  she  replied  quietly,  yet  not  with- 
out energy.  "Ajid  if  I  must  look  forward  to  the  misery  of 
losing  you  in  the  course  of  years,  why  should  I  not  look  forward 
to  remaining  here  after  you  are  gone  ?  The  thinking  over  the 
days  that  are  past  will  be  my  chief  pleasure  then,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  I  shall  not  want  any  husband  to  refresh  my 
memory." 

"  But  you  will  want  a  husband  to  look  after  your  concerns, 
Mary,"  rejoined  the  old  man  in  accents  of  the  deepest  anxiety. 
"  Who  will  be  able  and  proper  to  sign  the  receipts  for  rent  ? 
Who  will  write  to  order  in  wine  ?  Who  will  say  when  the 
drains  of  the  home  pastures  ought  to  be  looked  to  ? — And  oh  ! 
^lary !  ilary !  Who  will  sit  at  the  side  of  the  fire  with  you 
through  the  long  winter  evenings  ?  Indeed,  indeed  you  will 
break  my  heart,  my  dear  child,  if  you  go  on  to  the  last  saying 
that  you  will  not  be  married  ?  " 

Under  any  other  circumstances  Mary  King  would  certainly 
have  felt  herself  inclined  to  laugh  at  this  fanciful  remonstrance  ; 
but  large  tears  were  running  down  the  cheeks  of  her  old  father, 
and  all  propensity  to  mirth  was  cured  by  the  sight  of  them. 

"^ily  dear  father!"  she  exclaimed  with  more  of  womanly 
softness  than  her  voice  usually  expressed.  "  My  dear  father  ! 
Do  not  make  yourself  really  unhappy  about  it,  or  you  will  make 
me  too  miserable  to  know  what  I  ought  to  say,  or  what  I  ought 
to  do. — I  am  afraid,  father,  that  I  should  not  know  how  to  be  a 
good  wife.    I  am  greatly  afraid  that  I  should  never  get  to  love 
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Mr.  Mathews  well  enough  to  behave  to  him  as  I  believe  a  good 
wife  ought  to  do." 

"  You  say  you  are  not  young,  Mary,"  returned  her  father, 
making  a  violent  effort  to  avoid  sobbing  as  he  spoke,  "  but  the 
words  you  have  just  uttered  are  the  words  of  a  romantic  baby 
girl,  rather  than  those  of  a  rational  woman  of  your  age.  If 
what  I  have  now  said  to  you  has  really  put  marriage  into  your 
head  for  the  first  time,  there  may  certainly  be  some  excuse  for 
your  starting  off  so  violently  like  a  frightened  colt,  and  I  am 
willing  to  listen,  my  darling  child,  to  all  you  have  got  to  say. 
But  if  I  am  patient  with  you,  Mary,  you  ought  to  be  patient 
with  me.  Old  as  you  think  yourself,  my  dear,  you  know  no 
more  of  the  world  than  a  httle  child.  Your  world,  my  poor 
girl,  has  been  the  parish  of  Weldon,  or  at  the  very  most  the 
county  of  Hertfordshire  ;  and  except  what  you  may  have  got 
out  of  your  books,  you  know  little  or  nothing  about  your  fellow- 
creatures  beyond  what  you  have  seen  among  your  neighbours. 
Trust  me,  Mary,  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about,  and  you  do 
not.  It  is  likely  enough  I  should  think,  that  when  you  have  no 
longer  got  your  old  father  to  look  after,  and  take  care  of  you, 
you  may  like  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  world  than  you  have 
done  yet, — and  there  would  be  no  reason  at  all  that  I  know  of, 
why  you  should  not,  if  you  would  only  make  up  your  mind  to 
marry  Mr.  Mathews.  You  could  not  have  a  more  proper  person, 
for  he  is. quite  a  gentleman  in  every  way  " 

"  But  is  it  not  a  rule,  father,  for  people  to  be  in  love  with  one 
another,  when  they  marry  ? — And  I  am  not  the  least  bit  in  love 
with  Mr.  Mathews,  papa,"  returned  Mary,  trying  to  look  as 
grave  as  he  did,  poor  gentleman,  but  greatly  disposed  to  laugh 
too,  at  the  idea  of  being  in  love  with  Mr.  Mathews. 

"  You  are  making  a  joke,  Mary,  of  what  I  say  to  you,  and 
you  ought  not  to  do  that  wdien  I  feel  as  if  my  heart  was  break- 
ing. Old  as  I  am,  Mary,  my  notion  is  that  I  am  more  like  to 
die  of  sorrow  at  last,  than  of  old  age." 

These  words,  together  with  the  look  and  accent  with  which 
they  were  spoken  were  sad  enough,  but  they  were  made  ten 
times  sadder  by  the  tears  that  ran  so  copiously  down  the  old 
man's  cheeks  as  he  uttered  them. 

Yet  had  Mary  not  been  conscious  that  there  was  truth  in  this 
heavy  accusation,  and  that  she  really  had  been  very  near  lauo'h- 
ing  outright,  when  thinking  of  love  and  Mr.  Mathews,  neither 
the  words,  nor  even  the  piteous  tears  which  accompanied  them, 
would  have  produced  the  effect  upon  her  that  they  now  did. 
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But  as  it  was  she  felt  ci>iii[i]i'toly  ovcrpoworod  and  Riiliducd,  and 
this  was  a  scnsatidu  t'(|ually  n(!w  and  insupportable  to  her. 
AA  ithout  in  any  degree  deservini;-  in  the  absti-aet  the  idea  of 
being  a  conceited  person — for  JMary  King  thought  very  lowly 
of  her  own  powers  of  charming,  or  of  attracting  in  any  way 
the  admiration  or  even  the  notice  of  her  fellow-creatures,  yet 
nevertheless  she  was  very  little  accustomed  (practically)  to  feel 
conscious  that  she  was  doing  or  saying  anything-  that  she  her- 
self disapproved.  But  at  this  moment  a  sudden  pang  at  her 
heart  brought  with  it  the  terrible  conviction  that  she  was  acting 
wilfully  and  wickedly ;  and  in  order  to  escape  from  this  un- 
wonted suffering  she  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  before  the 
poor  sobbing  old  man,  exclaiming,  "  I  was  indeed  jesting  when 
I  said  no,  my  dearest  father,  to  anything  that  you  so  earnestly 
wish  and  desire ;  but  I  am  quite  in  earnest  now,  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  am  quite  ready  to  marry  Mr.  Mathews,  if  my  doing 
so  will  make  you  feel  happier." 

The  only  reply  that  the  shaking  and  greatly  agitated  old  man 
was  capable  of  making  to  this  was  the  blessing  her,  and  kissing 
her  again  and  again  ;  but  no  words  which  he  could  have  uttered 
could  have  served  so  effectually  and  so  solemnly  to  have  ratified 
her  promise,  as  did  this  eloquent  inability  to  speak  ;  and  Mary 
King  left  the  room,  a  short  time  afterwards,  as  positively  en- 
gaged to  marry  Mr.  Mathews  as  if  that  respectable  gentleman 
had  received  her  plighted  faith  after  long  years  of  the  "tenderest 
courtship. 

And  yet  the  last  time  she  had  the  honour  of  seeing  him,  she 
would  have  thought  it  quite  as  likely  that  she  might  have  been, 
within  the  next  fortnight,  affianced  to  the  Grand  Turk  as  to 
him  ! 


CHAPTER  V 

Havixg,  of  course,  received  a  suitable  notification  on  the  sub- 
ject fi-om  his  venerable  neighbour,  Mr.  Mathews,  on  his  side,  of 
course,  waited  on  Miss  King  precisely  on  the  day,  and  at  the 
hour  that  was  indicated  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

But  before  I  relate  what  passed  at  the  interview  which  then 
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took  place,  I  must  follow  my  heroine  up  and  down  the  "  east 
walk,"  as  her  favourite  garden  promenade  was  called,  during  a 
late  hour  of  the  evening  of  the  important  day  on  which,^  so  very 
unexpectedly  to  herself,  she  had  given  her  father  permission  to 
tell  Mr.  Mathews  that  she  was  willing  to  marry  him. 

The  life  of  Mary  King  had  had  less  of  romance  in  it  than  the 
lives  of  most  young  ladies  ;  that  class  of  persons  being,  for  the 
most  part,  a  good  deal  addicted  to  the  species  of  fanciful  imagin- 
ings which  tend  to  make  people  distort  the  sober  realities  which 
surround  them  into  something  either  more  gratifying  to  their 
vanity,  more  exciting  to  their  imagination,  or  more  soothing  to 
their  affections,  than  the  unadorned  facts  of  their  existence  could 
furnish. 

But  of  this  decorative  drapery  of  existence  my  heroine  had 
never  availed  herself,  in  order  to  conceal  the  homely  outline  of 
her  every-day  life  ;  nor  was  it  likely  that  she  should  do  so  now 
in  the  vain  hope  of  persuading  herself  that  this  marriage,  to 
which  she  had  been  so  strangely  beguiled  into  giving  her  con- 
sent, possessed  any  of  the  attractions  which  the  great  majority 
of  affianced  ladies  are  apt  to  predict  for  their  future  lives. 

No  !  no  atom  of  romance  mixed  itself  in  her  meditations  as 
she  paced  up  and  down  the  old  east  walk,  for  the  hour  during 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  leave  her  father  for  the  enjoyment 
of  his  after-dinner  nap. 

She  sa\v  her  position  exactly  as  it  -was — and,  such  as  it  was, 
she  did  not  like  it.  She  did  not  like  the  idea  of  belonging  to 
any  man ;  though,  to  say  the  truth,  Mr.  Mathews  was  very 
little,  if  at  all,  more  disagreeable  to  her,  in  the  character  of  an 
owner  and  master,  than  any  other  man  Avould  have  been.  She 
believed  him,  and  very  justly,  to  be  of  a  good,  quiet,  easy, 
equable  temper  ;  to  be  just,  honest,  and  honourable  in  his  deal- 
ings— and  to  be  hardly  at  all  more  tiresome  in  his  manner  of 
talking,  than  the  majority  of  her  friends  and  acquaintance. 
But,  notwithstanding  that  she  allowed  all  this — and  she  was 
conscious  that  in  doing  so  she  allowed  a  great  deal — she  still 
exceedingly  dishked  the  thoughts  of  being  married  to  him  ;  and 
there  was  not,  from  first  to  last,  a  shadow  of  doubt  upon  her 
mind,  upon  either  the  sincerity,  the  strength,  or  the  durability 
of  this  feehng. 

Nevertheless,  she  never  contemplated  for  a  moment  the  pos- 
sibihty  of  avoiding  what  she  so  very  heartily  dishked.  Nor  did 
this  fixedness  of  purpose  arise  solely  from  her  own  respect  to 
her  own  pledged  word — although  that  had  its  weight  also.  But 
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again  and  again,  she  avowed  to  herself,  with  the  most  stedfast 
fu-mness,  that,  if  the  whole  thing  were  to  come  over  again,  she 
should  again  act  as  she  had  done. 

"  Rather,  far  rather,"  said  she,  in  heart-revealing  soliloquy — 
"  rather,  far  rather,  would  I  submit  to  hear  myself  called  Mrs. 
Mathews  to  the  end  of  my  days,  and  to  listen,  for  some  portion 
of  every  one  of  them,  to  the  talk  of  Mr.  Mathews,  to  the  end  of 
his,  than  I  would  doom  myself  to  the  misery  of  recalling  that 
my  poor  old  father's  dying  request  was  refused  by  me  ! " 

And,  as  her  heart  uttered  this,  a  tear,  that  to  her  was  a  very 
rare  occurrence,  made  itself  felt  upon  her  cheek.  She  was  not 
young  lady-like  enough  to  pull  forth  her  pocket-handkerchief 
to  remove  it — but  she  shook  her  head  to  assist  its  fall  to  earth, 
and  let  the  evening  breeze  do  the  rest.  But  before  it  was  well 
di'v  upon  her  cheek  her  thoughts  were  withdrawn  from  the  past, 
and  rolling  onward,  if  not  gaily,  at  least  comically  to  the  future. 

"After  all,"  thought  she,  "there  is,  I  beheve,  no  very  sub- 
stantial reason  for  my  making  myself  miserable  about  it.  If 
worthy  Mr.  Mathews  were  really  a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  there 
might  be  some  reasonable  ground  to  fear  that  the  shape  and 
colour  of  my  future  existence  might  be  affected  in  some  manner 
or  other  by  his  being  made  my  husband,  and  such  a  possibility 
would  have  been  quite  enough  to  justify  my  feeling  uncomfort- 
able. But  what  possible  difference  can  it  make  to  me  whether 
worthy  Mr.  Mathews  is  in  the  house,  or  out  of  it  ?  Am  I  afraid 
that  he  should  clamber  up  my  corkscrew  stairs,  in  order  to  hold 
sweet  converse  with  me  and  my  books  at  the  top  of  them? 
Poor  dear  Avell-behaved  Mr.  Mathews  !  I  should  deserve  to  be 
set  upon  the  cutty  stool,  either  before  marriage  or  after  it,  if  I 
could  do  him  such  foul  wrong  as  to  suspect  him  of  it  for  a  single 
moment  !  It  will  be  a  bore  if  he  expects  me  either  to  talk 
much,  or  to  Hsten  much  to  him,  during  meals,  or  during  any 
other  intervals  when  we  must  be  together.  But  it  would 
be  weakness  to  shrink  from  this,  with  a  feeling  of  helpless 
cowardice.  It  would  be  weakness  in  anybody,  but  utter  pol- 
troonery in  me — because  I  know  in  my  heart,  as  distinctly  as  a 
stout  mastiff  does,  that  I  have  the  power  of  taking'  care  of  my- 
self, if  I  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  do  it ;  and  if  Heaven  gives 
me  hfe  and  health,  I  will  take  the  trouble.  It  will  be  a  duty  to 
him,  too,  as  well  as  to  myself  I  don't  believe  that  the  mere 
operation  of  boring  people  can  be  a  pleasure.  Teasing  people, 
now  and  then,  may  be  ;  and  I  will  let  him  tease  me  as  much  as 
he  can,  but  I  will  not  let  him  bore  me." 
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This  resolution  seemed  to  have  a  powerftil  and  very  cheering 
effect  upon  the  spirits  of  the  bride  elect.  Her  step  became 
firmer  and  more  elastic,  and  the  expression  of  her  small  but 
bright  dark  eyes,  as  she  raised  her  head  and  looked  around  her 
A\  as  anything  rather  than  desponding. 

Two  o'clock,  on  the  following  day,  brought  Mr.  Mathews  to 
her  presence.  Notes  had  been  exchanged  to  that  effect  between 
the  two  old  gentlemen,  and  Mary  King  had  received  due  notice 
from  her  father  that  it  would  be  desirable  she  should  find  her- 
self in  the  drawing-room  at  that  hour. 

ISTothing  under  the  circumstances  could  be  in  better  taste  and 
style  than  her  manner  of  receiving  him.  She  did  not  pretend 
to  be  reading — ^something  approaching  to  a  feeling  of  repug- 
nance to  the  occupation  prevented  her  from  having  recourse  to 
it :  but  as  she  thought  there  would  be  something  awkward  in 
sitting  up  in  all  the  state  and  dignity  of  perfect  idleness,  she  had 
brought  out  her  -^vinter  knitting-basket — the  knitting  of  worsted 
hose  being  the  only  absolutely  feminine  occupation  to  which  she 
ever  had  recourse  ;  and  even  this,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
was  only  brought  forth  during  the  long  evenings  of  winter — 
when,  with  most  praiseworthy  filial  devotion,  she  laid  aside  her 
book,  as  soon  as  her  father  awakened  from  his  after-dinner  nap, 
and  amused  him  with  all  sorts  of  chit-chat  about  everything 
that  she  could  think  of 

Assuredly  there  was  nothing  either  in  her  dress,  manner,  or 
features,  which  could  have  suggested,  either  to  the  wooer  him- 
self or  to  any  one  else,  any  idea  of  unsuitable  disparity  of  age 
between  them  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Mathews  was  rather  more 
than  ten  years  her  senior.  But  the  dark  hair  of  Mary  King  was 
already  dappled  with  grey, — and  her  sober  cap,  dark  silk  gown, 
and  close  little  habit-shirt,  together  with  the  primitive  occupa- 
tion of  stocking-knitting,  were  by  no  means  calculated  to  give 
her  a  juvenile  appearance.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  Mr.  Mathews'  first  look  at  her,  as  his  intended 
bride,  might  have  put  it  into  his  head  that  she  was  too  old- 
looking  for  him  ;  for  he  was  by  no  means  unconscious  that  he 
was  a  most  particularly  upright,  handsome  man  for  his  age. 
But  if  any  such  unfavourable  comparison  suggested  itself,  the 
effect  was  more  than  counteracted  by  the  aspect  of  the  pretty 
drawing-room,  which  certainly  looked  particularly  well  on  that 
occasion  ;  the  bright  summer  light,  partially  softened  by  Vene- 
tian blinds,  and  the  well-kept  flower-baskets  in  the  windows 
together  with  a  peep  at  the  well-shorn  lawn  without,  and  at  the 
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noble  trees  in  the  rich  pastures  beyond  it, — altogether  produced 
an  effect  much  more  likely  to  give  ardour  to  his  suit,  than  her 
antiquated  appearance  was  to  chill  it. 

Of  course  the  gentleman  took  the  hand  of  the  lady,  for  he 
would  have  done  so  in  friendly  greeting  had  his  object  in  coming 
been  merely  to  make  a  neighbourly  morning  call  ;  but  on  this 
occasion  he  did  not  resign  it  quite  so  soon,  leading  her  back- 
wards as  it  were  to  the  seat  she  had  left ;  for,  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  she  had  risen  to  meet  hira. 

But,  perceiving  that  he  intended  to  continue  in  possession  of 
her  hand  after  she  had  reseated  herself,  as  a  sort  of  emblem 
perhaps  of  the  nature  of  his  errand,  she  said,  in  the  most  g-ood- 
natured  tone  imaginable,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Mathews, 
but  you  must  let  me  have  my  hand,  please,  or  I  shall  have  sad 
work  with  my  knitting." 

"My  dear  Miss  King!"  he  replied,  "  I  beg  your  pardon  ten 
thousand  times  for  my  awkwardness  ;  but  upon  this  particular 
occasion  you  must  excuse  me, — ^for  do  you  not  know  that  I.  am 
come  hither  this  morning  expressly  to  ask  for  the  possession  of 
that  hand  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Mathews,"  she  replied,  quietly  restoring  two  or 
three  dropped  stitches  to  their  place  on  the  knitting-needle ; 
"  my  father  told  me  what  you  were  coming  to  say." 

"  And  may  I  flatter  myself.  Miss  King,  that  I  do  not  find  you 
averse  to  listen  to  me  ?  "  he  rejoined. 

Mary  King  had  fully  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  Mr. 
Mathews,  although  she  would  very  much  rather  have  remained 
a  single  woman,  could  she  have  done  so  without  giving  her 
father  more  pain  than  she  had  courage  to  inflict ;  and  having  so 
made  up  her  mind,  she  was  too  sensible  a  woman  to  think  it 
either  necessary,  right,  or  proper  that  she  should  tell  him  that 
she  would  not  be  his  wife  if  she  had  nobody  to  consult  but  her- 
self. Nevertheless,  she  thought  it  was  due  to  him  to  be  as 
nearly  sincere  on  the  subject  as  she  could  be,  without  im- 
propriety ;  and  she,  therefore,  looked  very  grave  as  she  replied, 
"  If  I  were  really  averse  to  listen  to  you,  Mr.  Mathews,  I  would 
not  hare  let  you  have  the  trouble  of  calling  here  to-day.  But 
though  I  am  not  averse  to  listen  to  you,  1  wish  that  you  also 
should  listen  to  me."  And  here  she  paused  for  a  moment ;  but 
]\Ir.  Mathews  occupied  the  interval  by  saying,  with  very  polite 
energy,  "  Believe  me,  my  dear  Miss  King,  that  there  is  nothing 
on  earth  I  so  much  wish  for  as  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 

you." 
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"  But  I  am  not  quite  certain,  Mr.  Mathews,  that  you  will  like 
what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you.  I  doubt  if  it  is  quite  fair.  Sir, 
that  I  should  marry  you  without  making  you  first  acquainted 
with  some  peculiarities  in  my  character,  which  it  is  too  late  for 
me  to  change,  but  which  I  think  many  gentlemen- might  object 
to.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Mathews,  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  my 
dear,  good  father  has  been  too  indulgent  to  me  ;  he  has  quite 
spoiled  me  as  to  the  article  of  passive  obedience,  which  I  am 
told  most  men  expect  from  their  wives.  I  am  quite  sure, 
Mr.  Mathews,  that  I  could  not  be  passively  obedient  to  any 
one." 

"And  I  am  quite  sure,  my  dear  lady,  that  I  could  never  wish 
any  one  to  be  passively  obedient  to  me,"  replied  Mr.  Mathews, 
— whose  eyes,  to  avoid  staring  rudely  in  the  face  of  the  lady  as 
she  made  him  the  above  confession,  had  fixed  itself,  with  much 
genuine  admiration,  on  the  pretty  view  disclosed  by  the  half- 
open  blinds.  "  I  ain  quite  sure,  Miss  King,  that  I  should  hate 
and  despise  passive  obedience  in  anybody  " 

"  So  far,  then,  we  are  quite  agreed,"  resumed  Miss  King. 
"  But  I  haA'e  still  another  peculiarity  to  confess  to  you,  Mr. 
Mathews.  One  especial  feature  of  the  life-long  indulgence  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  is  my  having  been  permitted,  almost  from 
childhood,  to  employ  every  hour  precisely  according  to  my  own 
inclination.  No  engagements,  either  of  pleasure  or  business, 
have  ever  been  made  for  me  from  which  I  have  not  had  un- 
limited power  to  withdraw  myself,  without  any  question  asked, 
or  reason  given,  save  that  I  wished  to  be  doing  something 
else." 

"  Well ! "  said  Mr.  Mathews,  smilingly,  "  I  see  nothing  un- 
reasonable in  that.  I  should  be  unwilling  to  marry  any  lady 
who  I  supposed  had  not  sufficient  discretion  to  arrange  her  own 
engagements."  On  receiving  this  reply,  Mary  King  bowed  as 
if  to  acknowledge  his  obliging  confidence  in  her  discretion  ;  and 
then,  after  another  short  silence,  she  added,  "  All  I  have  to  say 
further,  Mr.  Mathews,  is,  that  not  being  so  young  as  ladies 
generally  are  when  they  marry,  I  shall  wish  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  property  which  we 
possess  is  to  be  settled.  On  this  point  I  do  not  think  I  am  likely 
to  be  unreasonable  ;  but  I  shall  choose  to  feel  myself  indepen- 
dent of  accidents." 

If  Mary  King  had  soothed  herself  with  any  hopes  that  any 
of  the  conditions  for  which  she  had  stipulated  would  frighten 
the  gentleman  from  his  purpose,  she  was  disappointed,  for  the 


interview  concluded  by  his  declavinc^  that  the  admirable  jud;:;-- 
ment  and  good  sense  which  she  had  displayed  in  the  course  of 
it,  had  made  him  many  thousand  times  more  desirous  than 
before  of  the  honour  and  happiness  of  being  her  husband. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  So  it's  all  settled,  my  darling  ! "  said  old  Mr.  King  on  meet- 
ing his  daughter  at  the  door  of  the  dining-room  as  the  clock  in 
the  hall  struck  five  ;  "  and  it  is  years  and  years  since  I  have 
been  so  happy  as  I  am  now,  Mary,"  he  added,  as  he  took  her 
arm  to  steady  his  steps  as  he  entered  the  room. 

She  pressed  his  hand  in  reply,  but  she  said  nothing  ;  probably 
because  the  man-servant  who  was  waiting  to  shut  the  door  after 
they  had  passed  through  it,  was  too  near  to  permit  her  being 
confidential.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  but  little  passed  between 
them  while  the  dinner  lasted,  beyond  the  exchange  of  sundry 
pleasant  nods  and  smiles  on  the  part  of  the  old  gentleman,  and 
the  kindly  reception  of  them  on  the  part  of  his  daughter. 

But  no  sooner  were  they  left  to  themselves  than  Mr.  King 
filled  two  glasses  to  the  brim  with  ruby-tinted  wine,  and  having 
pushed  one  of  them  towards  his  daughter,  gaily  seized  upon  the 
other  himself,  and  having  raised  it  with  a  hand  marvellously 
steady  under  the  circumstances,  he  uttered  in  a  voice  that 
trembled  more  than  his  hand,  "  God  bless  thee,  now  and  for 
ever,  my  dear  child  !  you  have  made  me  a  happy  father  ever 
since  you  were  born,  and  not  only  have  you  made  my  life  happy, 
but  you  have  made  my  death  happy  too." 

Mary  too  lifted  the  glass  to  her  lips,  saying,  as  she  did  so, 
"And  God  bless  you,  my  dear  father  !  It  must  have  been  an 
iron-hearted  daughter  who  could  have  refused  such  a  father 
anything  he  wished  for  so  earnestly  as  you  have  seemed  to  wish 
for  this  m9,rriage.  And  I  hope  it  will  turn  out  well  for  us  all. 
The  not  having  to  leave  the  dear  old  house  where  I  was  born, 
is  a  very  favourable  feature  in  the  business,  father." 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,  Mary.  You  do  not  suppose  I  would  have 
let  any  one  carry  you  away  from  it.    No,  my  dear,  not  the  best 
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man  in  the  county  sbould  have  done  tliat,  with  my  consent. 
But  as  it  is,  you  see,  it  makes  quite  a  different  thing  of  it.  Mr. 
Mathews,  too,  thinks  a  good  deal  of  the  place,  I  can  tell  you  ; 
not  having  any  landed  property  of  his  own  makes  that  very 
natural,  you  know  ;  and  as  his  money  is  safe  and  sound  in  the 
funds,  and  quite  enough  of  it  for  comfort  and  to  keep  carriage- 
horses,  as  well  as  the  handsome  pair  of  nags  he  has  now  for 
himself  and  his  groom,  we  may  be  very  well  contented  too.  For 
two  incomes  put  together,  my  dear  Mary,  can  always  do  more 
than  if  they  were  kept  separate  ;  because  there  is  one  house 
instead  of  two,  you  know,  and  one  set  of  servants,  and  one  table. 
In  short,  my  dear,  as  far  as  money  goes,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  you  will  both  of  you  be  better  off,  much  better  off. 
I  can't  say,  Mary,"  continued  the  happy  old  gentleman,  "  that 
I  am  at  all  sorry  at  his  having  only  rented  the  Oaks  instead  of 
having  bought  the  place.  The  landed  portion  of  the  property 
being  yours,  of  course,  gives  me  the  right  to  be  a  little  particular 
about  the  settlements." 

"  Whatever  you  purpose  to  do,  dear  father,  will,  I  am  quite 
sure,  be  liberal  and  like  a  gentleman,"  she  replied  ;  "  and  I  my- 
self should  wish  this  to  be  so.  Nevertheless,  I  should  wish  to 
consider  myself  as  perfectly  independent.  Tou  have  always 
made  me  feel  so  completely  hitherto  that  you  and  I  were  one 
and  the  same,  that  I  have  never  yet  known  what  it  was  to  de- 
pend upon  any  one's  whims  and  wishes  but  my  own,  and  I 
should  like,  if  possible,  that  this  should  continue  for  the 
ftiture." 

"  It  shall,  my  dear  child,  it  shall,"  returned  her  father,  with 
very  zealous  eagerness  ;  "  and  you  have  been  very  right  to  draw 
my  attention  particularly  to  it,  for  when  people  get  to  be  as  old 
as  I  am,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  forgetful.  But  I  shall  not  for- 
get this  now,  Mary.  Mr.  Mathews  is  to  come  to  me  to-morrow 
morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  on  purpose  to  talk  about  money- 
matters,"  he  continued,  "  and  nothing  shall  be  done  ^vith  the 
lawyers,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  till  you  have  been  made  to 
understand  all  about  it,  and  signified  your  approval." 

His  daughter  thanked  him,  kissed  him,  and  then  left  him 
with  the  pleasant  prospect  of  a  particularly  comfortable  nap  in 
his  arm-chair,  while  she,  as  usual,  took  her  way  to  the  garden. 
But  on  this  occasion  she  did  not,  as  usual,  take  a  book  with  her, 
for  she  felt  that  she  had  a  great  deal  to  think  about. 

In  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  the  truth  of  the  adage,  "  G'est 
le  premier  pas  qui  coute,"  was  folly  proved.    Most  certainly  it 
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was  not  -without  a  sharp  pang  that  Mary  King  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  be  married  ;  but  she  was  herself  astonished  to  find  how 
easily  and  how  rapidly  she  was  teaching  herself  to  think  of  it 
with  indifference.  Though  her  common  sense  must  have  told 
her,  had  she  permitted  herself  to  listen  to  it,  that  her  father 
could  not  Kve  much  longer,  she  amused  herself  by  fancying  that 
sundry  little  changes  which  would  follow  upon  her  marriage 
would  be  very  agreeable  to  him.  For  instance,  the  having  a 
close  carriage  always  at  his  command,  instead  of  his  having  it 
only  when  they  dined  out,  would,  she  thought,  be  both  healthy 
and  amusing  to  him  ;  for  he  had  for  many  years  given  up  riding 
on  horseback,  and  but  seldom  trusted  himself  in  the  little  open 
carriage  ;  so  that  it  was  but  rarely  that  he  went  beyond  his 
own  premises.  Moreover,  after  very  reasonably  turning  the 
matter  over  in  her  thoughts,  she  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
however  dull  Mr.  Mathews  might  appear  to  her,  it  was  by  no 
means  impossible  but  that  he  might  sometimes  prove  quite  an 
agreeable  companion  to  her  father.  She  knew  that  her  intended 
spouse  was  a  great  newspaper  man,  for  everybody  in  the  village 
quoted  news  from  him  and  his  "Morning  Post"  ;  and  as  her 
father  had  left  off  shooting  and  fishing,  it  was  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  having  another  old  gentleman  in  the  house 
who  took  in  a  newspaper,  and  was  rather  fond  of  reading  it 
aloud,  might  prove  highly  useful  to  him. 

And  thus  she  went  on  plotting  and  planning  schemes,  by 
which  her  father's  manner  of  life  might  be  improved,  till  by  the 
time  that  the  bell  summoned  her  to  make  tea,  she  was  quite 
ready  to  allow  that  after  all  it  was  very  possible  that  the  dear 
old  man  was  in  the  right  when  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  the 
time  was  come  when  she  ought  to  marry. 

On  the  following  morning  the  very  unusual  event  of  a  knock 
at  the  back-room  door  summoned  her  to  the  breakfast-room  a 
fall  half-hour  before  the  coffee  and  the  tea-urn  were  likely  to 
appear. 

"  "Well,  Mary,"  exclaimed  her  father,  as  she  entered  ;  "  I  have 
been  thinking  it  all  over,  my  dear,  and  this  is  what  I  think  I 
shall  propose  about  the  settlements.  He  is  to  come  here,  you 
know,  immediately  after  breakfast,  and  then,  of  course,  you  must 
leave  us  to  ourselves,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  I  have  called 
you  down  so  early,  in  order  that  you  might  hear  beforehand, 
and  approve,  as  I  hope,  the  proposals  which  I  am  going  to  offer 
to  Mr.  Mathews.  The  value  of  the  property  which  I  shall  leave 
you,  my  dear  Mary,"  resumed  the  old  man,  after  he  had  made 
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her  sit  down  beside  him  ;  "  the  value  of  the  whole  property, 
including  the  house  and  all  it  contains,  together  with  the  twenty 
acres  of  paddock  round  it,  which,  as  you  know,  is  in  the  very 
highest  condition,  cannot  be  worth  less,  as  our  good  lawyer 
assures  me,  than  fourteen,  or,  it  might  be,  fifteen  hundred  a-year. 
Mr.  Mathews  tells  me  that  his  annual  income  from  the  funds  is 
rather  above  seven  hundred  a-year.  Now  this  altogether  will 
make  you  a  very  handsome  income,  my  dear  ;  and  as  it  so 
happens  that  you  have  neither  of  you  any  young  relatives  to 
whom  it  might  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  duty  to  leave  it — as 
there  is  nobody  of  this  kind  belonging  to  either  of  us,  I  think 
that  the  best  and  the  handsomest  way  of  settling  the  joint  pro- 
perty will  be  by  leaving  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  survivor.  I 
am  aware,  my  dear,  that  this  may  appear  like  giving  you  an 
unfair  advantage,  because  you  are  so  many  years  young'er  than 
Mr  Mathews  ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered also  that  your  portion  of  the  property  is  very  consider- 
ably the  largest.  So  much  so,  indeed,  my  dear,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  your  having,  from  your  age,  the  best  chance  of  disposing 
of  the  whole  of  it,  I  shall  not  think  it  at  all  unreasonable,  in 
conformity  to  what  you  were  saying  yesterday,  to  make  the 
further  condition  that  you  shall  have  the  annual  sum  of  one 
hundred  per  amium  for  pin-money  " 

The  only  item  in  this  statement  which  was  not  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  the  heiress  was  the  amount  of  pin-money.  She 
knew,  however,  perfectly  well,  that  Mr.  Mathews  was  a  dozen 
years  older  than  herself,  and  she  felt  that  this  made  the  settle- 
ment proposed  by  her  father  so  advantageous  to  her,  as  to  ren- 
der any  attempt  of  hers  to  make  it  more  so,  exceedingly  objec- 
tionable. Neither  did  she  feel  inclined  so  completely  to  transfer 
the  management  of  the  whole  alFair  from  her  father's  hands  to 
her  own,  as  she  must  do  were  she  to  avow  her  perfect  indiffer- 
ence as  to  the  destination  of  the  property  after  her  own  death, 
and  her  strong  inclmation  to  have  the  power  of  disposing  of 
rather  more  of  it,  according  to  her  fancy,  before  that  of  her 
husband,  than  his  plan  would  give  her. 

But  Mary  King,  though  often  wilful,  was  never  selfish.  She 
remembered  that  she  should  never  have  consented  to  be  married 
at  all,  but  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  her  father,  and  that  this  very 
righteous  purpose  would  be  rendered  abortive  did  she  interfere 
in  the  arrangements  for  her  interest  which  it  was  evident  he 
was  making  with  such  supreme  satisfaction. 

A  few  moments  given  to  such  thoughts  as  these  made  her 
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decide  upon  agi-eeing  to  his  proposals  without  expressing  any 
objection  of  any  kind,  and  the  evident  delight  which  her  ap- 
proval gave  to  the  anxious-looking  old  man,  was  an  ample 
reward  for  her  doing  so. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  weeks  which  immediately  followed  the  arrangement  of 
these  preliminary  matters  were  rather  tedious  and  troublesome 
to  the  bride-elect,  on  account  of  the  frequent  visits  which  Mr. 
Mathews  deemed  it  proper,  under  the  circumstances,  to  make 
her. 

It  was  perfectly  natural,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Mathews  should 
have  put  his  own  interpretation  upon  Mr.  King's  proposal  of  a 
union  which  had  certainly  never  occurred  to  himself  till  it  had 
been  thus  suggested ;  and  his  interpretation  was  that  the  ladij 
was  violently  in  love  with  him. 

This  solution  was  perfectly  natural,  for  two  reasons. 

The  first,  and  most  important,  was,  that  he  truly  believed 
himself  to  be  still,  if  not  the  very  handsomest,  at  least  one  of 
the  very  handsomest  men  in  the  British  dominions. 

The  second  reason  arose  from  his  consciousness  that  the  lady's 
fortune  was  much  more  considerable  than  his  own,  and  the  in- 
ference was,  that  such  being  the  case,  nothing  but  an  uncon- 
querable passion  for  him,  on  her  part,  could  have  induced  her 
father  to  have  made  the  advances  to  him  which  he  had  done. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  persuasion,  therefore,  he  naturally 
felt  himself  bound  in  honour  to  prove  by  every  means  in  his 
power  that  her  devoted  and  unconquerable  love  was  not  unre- 
quited ;  and  visits,  neither  very  short  nor  far  between,  was  the 
most  obvious  mode  of  doing  so. 

But  Lliss  King  continued  to  manage  better  under  the  circum- 
stances than  most  ladies  could  have  done,  for  she  very  rarely 
remained  in  his  presence  for  above  ten  minutes  together,  quietly 
assigning,  as  her  reason  for  leaving  him,  that  she  was  "  busy 
upstairs  ; " — a  system  of  defence,  by  the  way,  which  she  adopted 
as  much  with  a  view  to  future  as  to  present  convenience. 
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Yet  even  these  short  intei'views  were  a  dreadful  bore  to  her, 
from  their  frequency  ;  but  she  little  guessed,  good  lady,  the 
interpretation  which  the  gentleman  fiut  upon  the  somewhat 
brusque  manner  in  which  she  occasionally  quitted  him — she  little 
guessed  that  Mr.  Mathews  was  fully  persuaded  on  these  occa- 
sions the  suddenness  of  her  exits  was  caused  by  a  modest  maiden 
fear  on  her  part  that  she  might  too  openly  betray  her  tenderness 
if  she  remained  ! 

This  very  disagreeable  period  of  her  existence  was,  moreover, 
prolonged  by  an  accidental  legal  difficulty  respecting  the  title  of 
a  few  fields  which  Mr.  King  had  bought  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  this  accidental  delay  led  eventually  to  a  considerable 
change  in  the  marriage  settlements  of  his  daughter. 

It  happened  one  morning  that  Mr.  Mathews  made  his  daily 
visit  considerably  earlier  than  usual,  and  it  happened  also,  that 
instead  of  asking  to  see  Miss  Iving,  he  expressly  desired  to  see 
her  father  ;  whereupon  he  was  immediately  admitted  to  the 
morning  parlour,  where  he  found  his  future  father-in-law  very 
pleasantly  engaged  in  looking  out  upon  his  beloved  lawn,  and 
occasionally  indulging  in  a  httle  conversation  with  the  gardener, 
who  was  sweeping  it. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Sir,  for  breaking  in  upon  you  so 
early,  but  I  have  received  a  letter  this  morning  that  makes  it 
desirable  for  me  immediately  to  have  a  little  conversation  with 
you,"  said  Mr.  Mathews,  as  with  friendly  familiarity  he  drew  a 
chair  to  the  window,  and  sat  down  beside  him. 

Mr.  King  assured  him,  very  cordially,  that  he  was  at  all  times 
glad  to  see  him,  and  then  added,  with  friendly  interest,  "  And 
what  is  this  letter,  my  dear  sir  ? — it  brings  you  no  unpleasant 
news,  I  hope  ?  " 

"You  must  have  patience, to  hear  rather  a  long  story  before 
I  can  explain  to  you  what  the  letter  is,"  replied  Mr.  Mathews, 
looking  a  little  fluttered,  and  a  little  embarrassed. 

"Must  I  r  "  returned  Mr.  King,  with  an  encouraging  smile  ; 
"  so  I  will,  then. — Come,  what  is  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Mathews  coughed  a  nervous  little  cough,  blew  his  nose, 
and  began  as  follows  : 

"  No  man,  I  suppose,  can  have  lived  so  long  in  the  world  as 
you  have  done,  Mr.  King,  without  knowing  that  young-  men  will 
be  young  men  when  they  are  young." 

"Yes,  Sir,  that  is  quite  certain,"  replied  the  other,  in  a  tone 
of  the  most  perfect  conviction. 

"And  the  truth  is,  I  believe,  that  I  was  not  a  bit  better  than 
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my  neighbours,  though  I  don't  think  that,  upon  the  whole,  I  was 
any  worse,"  returned  his  intended  son-in-law 

"I  was  but  just  twenty,"  he  resumed,  "when  one  evening,  at 
\  auxhall,  I  made  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
girls  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  before  that 
evening  was  over,  I  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her. 
But  beautiful  as  she  was,  I  saw  at  once,  my  dear  Mr.  King,  that 
neither  herself  nor  her  party  were  in  my  own  station  in  life,  and 
I  discovered  afterwards  that  the  man  and  woman  with  whom  I 
met  her  were  her  uncle  and  aunt,  and  that  they  kept  a  small 
shop  near  Tottenham  Court-road.  But  this  had  little  or  no 
effect  upon  me  as  an  antidote  to  the  girl's  beauty,  though  of 
course  it  prevented  my  thinking  of  her  as  a  wife.  In  short, 
Mr.  King,  I  committed  the  folly  and  the  sin  of  making  her  my 
mistress,  and  in  due  course  of  time  she  presented  me  with  a  son. 
Within  a  year  after  the  birth  of  this  child,  however,  she  left  me, 
taking-  the  child  with  her,  and  informing  me,  by  letter,  that  she 
was  going  to  be  married,  and  that  if  I  would  send  her  one 
hundred  pounds  she  should  never  give  me  any  further  trouble, 
as  the  gentleman  to  whom  she  was  going  to  unite  herself  was 
willing  to  adopt  the  child,  and  provide  for  it.  She  informed  me 
also  that  she  should  leave  England  as  soon  as  she  had  received 
from  me  the  sum  she  had  asked  for.  It  was  scarcely  possible 
that  I  could  have  received  more  agreeable  news,  for  she  was  a 
violent-tempered  young  woman,  and  I  was  heartily  tired  of  her  ; 
but  whatever  her  life  may  have  been  since  we  parted,  I  cannot 
burden  my  conscience  by  thinking  that  my  acquaintance  did  her 
much  injury,  for  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  was  a 
very  ill-disposed  girl  when  I  first  met  with  her.  I  immediately 
forwarded  to  her  the  money  she  asked  for,  and  from  that  day  I 
have  never  had  any  further  tidings  of  her,  till  the  post  of  this 
morning  brought  me  a  letter  from  her,  from  Barbadoes." 

"Indeed  !"  said  Mr.  King,  "and  does  she  mention  any  inten- 
tion of  returning  from  Barbadoes,  sir  ?  " 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  Mr.  MathewS,  "  on  the  contrary  she 
tells  me  that  she  is  living  in  a  very  beautiful  country,  and  that 
she  is  extremely  well  off." 

"And  what  has  become  of  your  son.  Sir  ?  "  said  Mr.  King,  in 
a  voice  that  betokened  some  anxiety. 

"  I  did  my  duty  by  him,  Mr.  King,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  I 
allowed  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  his  education  and  main- 
tenance, and  it  was  not  from  parsimony  that  I  did  not  allow 
him  more,  but  from  sincerely  thinking  that  it  was  enough,  his 
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mother's  situation  in  life  being  taken  into  consideration ;  for, 
upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  she  had 
attached  herself  was  a  courier,  making  quite  enough  to  main- 
tain his  wife,  but  not  enough  to  place  her  in  such  a  situation 
as  to  render  it  desirable  for  her  to  have  more  than  a  hundred  a 
year  in  order  to  bring  up  her  child  in  a  style  comformable 
with  it." 

"  Was  that  hundred  a  year,  Mr.  Mathews,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  income  you  told  me  you  possessed  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  King. 

"  No,  Sir,  it  was  not,"  replied  the  other,  eagerly  ;  "  a  sum  of 
money  producing  interest  to  that  amount  was  placed  by  me  in 
the  hands  of  trustees,  who  have  paid  the  income  regularly  into 
the  hands  of  my  son's  mother,  upon  receiving-  a  certificate  from 
her. certifying  that  he  was  still  alive.  I  hope,  Mr.  King,  that 
you  do  not  really  think  me  capable  of  so  deceiving  you  ?  " 

"No,  Mr.  Mathews,  I  do  not,"  replied  his  venerable  neigh- 
bour, very  cordially.  "  I  should  have  been  as  much  surprised 
as  grieved  to  find  it  so.  But  it  was  proper  that  I  should  ask 
the  question,"  he  added  gravely. 

"Well,  Sir,  perhaps  it  was,"  replied  the  other,  "and  I  am 
fortunately  able  to  answer  it  satisfactorily  The  child  was 
chiefly  brought  up  in  Paris,  I  believe,  for  the  courier  was  a 
Frenchman  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  him,  as  his  mother  assured 
me  that  her  happiness,  and  her  respectability  as  a  married 
woman,  would  be  destroyed  for  ever,  if  I  came  forward  as  his 
father,  for  that  her  husband  had  adopted  him  on  the  express 
condition  that  no  other  father  should  ever  claim  him.  I  felt, 
Mr.  King,  that  this  condition  was  perfectly  reasonable,  and 
therefore  I  submitted  to  it." 

"Well,  Sir,  I  believe  you  were  right,"  returned  the  future 
father-in-law  approvingly,  "  and  I  presume  that  there  is  now  no 
danger  whatever  of  your  ever  having  any  farther  trouble  about 
him." 

"  About  him,  poor  fellow  ! "  replied  the  bachelor  father  with 
a  sort  of  repentant  sig^h,  "  about  him,  I  certainly  can  never 
have  any  more  trouble,  for  the  letter  I  have  just  received 
announces  his  death.  But  it  announces  likewise,"  added  Mr. 
Mathews,  "that  I  have  a  grandson,  and  a  grandson  already 
grown  up  ;  my  poor  son  having  married  at  a  very  early  age." 

Mr.  King  was  evidently  listening  with  great  interest  for  what 
was  to  follow,  but  he  said  nothing. 

A  moment  of  rather  embarrassed  silence  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Mathews  likewise  was  at  length  broken  by  that  gentleman 
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saying,  -witli  as  much  of  resolute  coui'iigo  as  it  was  in  his  nature 
to  assume, — 

"  Such  being  the  case,  my  good  t'riuud,  I  flatter  myself  that 
you  'will  see  nothing  unreasonable  in  my  wishing  to  retain  the 
ultimate  disposal  of  my  jjroperty  in  my  own  hands  ;  subject, 
however,  of  course  to  your  daughter's  enjoying  the  income  of  it 
for  her  natural  life." 

]\Ir  King's  head  was  still  perfectly  clear  on  all  matters  of 
fuaance,  and  he  immediately  perceived  that  this  proposed  change 
was  mjurious  to  the  interests  of  his  daughter  ;  for  although  the 
proposed  alteration  was,  of  course  intended  to  give  her  also 
the  power  of  bequeathing  her  own  property,  subject  to  Mr. 
IMathew's  life-interest  in  it,  yet  still  the  difference  between  them 
in  age  made  it  evident  that  the  change  would  be  more  in  his 
favour  than  in  hers.  And  this  the  old  man  stated  clearly  and 
plainly. 

"Yet,  after  all,  my  dear  Sir,"  returned  Mr.  Mathews,  "this 
supposed  loss  on  your  daughter's  side  is  only  a  matter  of  chance. 
It  is  not  impossible,  you  know,  that  I  might  survive  her." 

"  True,  my  good  friend,  quite  true.  But  in  all  our  worldly 
transactions  we  must  submit  ourselves  to  chances.  All  we  can 
do  is  to  seize  upon  such  as  appear  most  favourable,"  was  the 
very  rational  reply. 

Poor  Mr.  Mathews  felt  a  good  deal  disconcerted,  but  there 
was  a  passage  or  two  in  the  letter  which  he  had  that  morning 
received,  which  had  inspired  some  new  feelings  and  a  little  new- 
born courage  also.  Not  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  was  of 
a  nature  to  make  him  in  any  degree  desirous  of  giving  up  the 
very  certain  and  positive  advantages  which  his  projected  mar- 
riage offered  him  ;  so  far  from  it,  indeed,  that  it  is  probablje  this 
new-born  courage  would  not  have  sufficed  to  make  him  venture 
to  insist  very  pertinaciously  with  Mr.  King  upon  the  alteration 
he  had  proposed,  had  not  the  bright  thought  occurred  to  him, 
that  he  might  find  his  betrothed  more  manageable  than  her 
father. 

Confident  in  her  tender  attachment,  and  conscious  also  that 
he  might  successfully  use  an  argument  with  her,  which  would 
not  be  likely  to  have  any  effect  on  her  father  ;  he  said,  rising 
from  his  chair  as  he  spoke, — 

"  Shall  we  agree,  my  dear  Sir,  to  refer  this  question  to  your 
daughter  ?  Miss  King  is  so  very  superior  a  woman,  that  I 
really  think  we  should  be  wrong  were  we  to  decide  any  matter 
of  importance  without  consulting  her." 
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"  You  are  right  there.  Mary  must  not  be  treated  like  a  child. 
You  are  quite  right,  Mathews.  If  you  like  it,  you  can  send  for 
her  now,  and  invite  her  to  take  a  walk  in  the  garden  with  you," 
replied  Mr.  King. 

The  suggestion  was  immediately  acted  upon  ;  the  lady  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  meeting  her  affianced  spouse  in  the  hall,  con- 
sented to  take  a  walk  with  him  in  the  garden  ;  chiefly,  perhaps, 
because  she  did  not  see  any  convenient  way  by  which  she  could 
avoid  it. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  trouble  the  reader  with  Mr. 
Mathews'  repetition  of  the  interesting  tale  concerning  the 
follies  of  his  early  youth,  which  has  been  given  in  the  last 
chapter.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  present  version  of  it  was 
given  in  the  most  delicate  and  refined  manner  possible.  Of 
course  he  felt  that  a  lady  under  the  influence  of  such  feelings 
towards  himself  as  he  attributed  to  jtfiss  King  could  not  listen 
to  such  a  statement  of  his  former  attachment  to  another  without 
vehement,  and  probably  painful,  emotion.  He  therefore,  with 
very  praiseworthy  consideration  for  her,  got  over  the  ground  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  reserving  the  eloquence  by  which  he  hoped 
to  obtain  her  consent  to  his  proposal  for  the  more  recent  and 
therefore  less  agitating  portions  of  his  narrative. 

Having  reached  the  death  of  his  son  he  made  a  pause — a 
pathetic  pause  ;  and  it  was  in  a  tone  of  very  tender  melancholy 
that  he  resumed  his  little  narrative. 

"  The  letter  which  announces  this  death,  this  early  death,  to 
me,"  he  said,  "  announces  also  a  fact  of  which  I  have  been 
hitherto  ignorant — namely,  the  birth  of  my  grandson.  It  is 
impossible,  perhaps,  under  any  circumstances,  to  hear  of  the 
existence  of  one  so  near  to  one  without  emotion  ;  but  this 
emotion  is  gi-eatly  increased  by  the  assurance,  that  this  youth 
— this  young  grandson  of  mine.  Miss  King — is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  highly-gifted  young  men  that  ever  drew  the 
breath  of  life  ;  and  my  correspondent  says  that  he  is  so  very 
strikingly  like  me,  that  no  person  at  all  interested  about  me 
could  fail  of  being  interested  about  him  likewise.    But  of  course 
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I  should  never  think  of  permitting  myself  to  feel  any  partiality 
towards  him  on  that  account  ;  on  the  contrary,  indeed,  L  should 
think  it  my  particular  duty  to  guard  myself  against  any  such 
weakness.  But  this,  however,  has  nothing  to  do,  nothing  what- 
ever, I  do  assure  you,  with  the  subject  upon  which  it  is  my  wish, 
and  that  of  your  father,  too,  that  you  should  be  consulted.  It  is 
natural,  of  course,  that  the  friends  of  this  poor  fatherless  boy 
should  be  anxious  that  I  should  befriend  him  ;  indeed,  it  is  their 
duty  to  do  all  they  can  to  obtain  my  notice  and  affection  for 
him,  poor  fellow  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  happy  prospects 
which  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  have  at  this  moment  before  me,  I 
should  certainly  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  advise  the  poor  boy 
to  leave  Barbadoes  altogether,  and  to  come  to  England.  But 
as  it  is  the  case  is  different.  The  hundred  per  annum  which 
I  set  aside  for  his  poor  father's  maintenance  from  the  time  he 
was  born,  I  shall  think  it  right  immediately  to  settle  upon  him  ; 
and  were  I  the  solitary  being  I  have  been  used  to  consider  my- 
self, I  should  do  more  ;  but  now  I  have  no  intention  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind  either  during  my  own  life  or  yours.  But  I 
confess,  that  if  you  will  agree  to  it,  I  should  gladly  make  such 
an  alteration  in  our  proposed  settlement  as  should  leave  us  both 
at  liberty  to  dispose  ultimately — that  is,"  he  added,  in  a  tone 
very  deeply  sentimental,  "  when  we  shall  both  have  ceased  to 
exist,  each  of  us  our  separate  fortune,  according  to  our  indivi- 
dual wish." 

There  was  something  in  the  whole  of  this  queer  confession 
and  queer  history  which  gave  my  ill-behaved  heroine  a  very 
strong  inclination  to  laugh  ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
she  might  have  replied  to  it  in  anything  rather  than  in  a 
properly  grave  and  business-like  manner,  if  a  sudden  thought 
had  not  happened  to  strike  her,  which  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  turning  the  request  now  made  to  her  to  very  good 
account. 

The  good  chance  which  her  age  gave  her  of  survivorship, 
had,  as  we  know,  been  already  pointed  out  to  her,  and  she  was 
perfectly  aware  of  it ;  nevertheless  she  was  very  far  in  her 
heart  from  being  quite  contented  with  the  proposed  settlement. 
"When  she  had  told  her  father  that  she  wished  her  fortune  to  be 
so  settled  as  to  make  her  feel  herself  independent  during  the 
life  of  her  husband,  she  was  far  from  expecting  that  the  result 
of  this  request  would  be  one  hundred  a-year  for  pin-money.  It 
was  not  pin-money  she  wanted,  good  lady — ^it  was  booJc-money  ; 
for  it  was  here,  and  here  only,  that  she  had  ever  felt  herself  re- 
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stricted ;  and  it  was  here,  and  here  only,  that  she  had  ever 
wished  for  the  power  of  being  expensive  in  her  purchases. 

Her  worthy  father,  who  had  allowed  her  fifty  pounds  annually 
for  her  private  expenses,  really  and  truly  thought  that  he  was 
going  to  the  utmost  limit  of  propriety,  when,  in  order  to  indulge 
the  wishes  of  his  darling,  he  proposed  that  the  double  of  that 
sum  should  be  settled  upon  her  ;  and  this  had  been  so  evident 
to  her  that  she  preferred  the  letting  it  be  so  arranged,  to  the 
betraying  anything  like  discontent  at  what  he  had  proposed. 

But  the  present  occasion  was  so  admirable  an  opportunity 
for  obtaining  all  she  wished,  with  no  other  imputation  left  upon 
her  than  that  of  preferring  the  power  of  spending  money  her- 
self to  that  of  bestowing  it  upon  some  unknown  individual  after 
her  death,  that  she  instantly  determined  upon  profiting  by  it^; 
and  she  subsequently  did  so  in  a  way  that  perfectly  delighted 
Mr,  Mathews,  and  which  at  last  only  caused  lier  father  to  smile 
and  shake  his  head  at  what  he  called  her  feminine  eagerness  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  having  one  bird  in  her  hand,  instead  of 
the  prospective  advantage  of  two  in  the  bush. 

"  Let  me  speak  to  you  and  my  father  together  on  the  sub- 
ject," was  her  immediate  reply  to  Mr.  Mathews  ;  "  I  have  a 
whim  of  my  own  about  it,"  she  added,  "  and  if  you  will  let  me 
have  my  own  way,  I  think  we  shall  all  be  pleased  in  the  end." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  my  dear  Miss  King,"  said  the  politely- 
acquiescent  lover,  without  ever  venturing  to  inquire  what  her 
project  might  be.  "  Let  us  seek  your  father  at  once,  shall  we  ? 
and  when  this  point  is  once  settled,  we  shall  all  feel  comfort- 
able, I  am  sure." 

"  Miss  Mary  has  a  proposal  of  her  own  to  make  to  you,  Mr. 
King,"  said  the  rather  anxious  Mr.  Mathews,  as  he  preceded 
the  lady  into  the  parlour.  "What  it  is,"  he  added,  "I  don't 
know  at  all  better  than  you  do,  and  as  she  wished  to  explain  it 
to  us  both  together,  of  course  I  did  not  "ask  her."  He  then 
very  gallantly  handed  her  to  a  chair,  and  stood  waiting  beside 
her,  hat  in  hand,  to  learn  what  her  pleasure  might  be. 

It  was  not  very  often  that  my  heroine  felt  herself  embarrassed 
when  she  had  anything  to  communicate,  either  to  her  father,  or 
to  any  one  else  ;  but  on  this  occasion  she  felt  a  sort  of  conscious- 
ness that  what  she  was  going  to  ask  for  was  rather  extortionate 
and  exacting,  and  this  made  her  pause  for  half  a  moment  before 
she  spoke,  though  both  her  auditors  were  evidently  waiting 
with  impatience  to  hear  her  will  and  pleasure. 

But  luckily  for  her  dignity  and  self-acquittal,  she  recollected 
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that  although  what  she  wag  going  to  ask  for  was  of  enormously 
important  advantage  to  herself,  it  was  her  purpose  to  offer  in 
return  what  most  other  people  would  consider  as  more  than  an 
equivalent ;  she  therefore  took  courage,  and  said  with  the  air 
of  a  person  in  no  way  ashamed  of  what  she  was  about  to  utter, 
"  You  both  of  you  know  exactly  how  things  stand,  and  there- 
fore I  need  not  recapitulate  anything.  It  is  obvious  that  Mr. 
Mathews  has  very  much  stronger  reasons  than  it  is  possible  I 
ever  can  have  for  feeling  interest,  and  even  anxiety,  as  to  the 
disposal  of  our  joint  property  after  the  death  of  both.  Now,  I 
honestly  confess,  that  I  do  not  care  the  least  in  the  world  about 
it.  I  would  refuse  my  consent  to  any  settlement  which  should 
leave  either  of  us,  after  the  death  of  the  other,  with  a  smaller 
income  in  consequence  of  that  event ;  but  this  contingence  being 
provided  against,  I  confess  that  I  do  not,  and  cannot  feel  any 
great  anxiety  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  property  afterwards. 
But — I  hope  you  will  neither  of  you  thinlc  me  very  unreason- 
able, or  at  least  that  you  will  be  indulgent  to  me,  if  you  do — 
the  fact  is  that  my  happiness  will  very  much  depend  upon  my 
having  the  entire  and  independent  control  over  such  an  annual 
income  during  my  life,  as  may  enable  me  to  indulge  mj^self 
more  freely  in  the  purchase  of  books  than  I  have  ever  yet  been 
able  to  do." 

"  In  the  purchase  of  books,  my  dearest  child  ! "  said  her 
father,  looking  as  if  he  really  thought  she  was  not  quite  in  her 
right  mind.  "  What  can  you  want  of  more  books  than  it  is  in 
your  power  to  get  already  ?  Why,  is  not  everybody  in  the 
whole  neighbourhood  only  too  proud  and  happy  to  lend  jou 
every  book  they  have  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Mathews,  laying  his  hand  in  gentle 
remonstrance  upon  the  arm  of  his  future  father-in-law,  "we 
may  both  of  us  be  quite  sure  that  Miss  King  is  perfectly  in- 
capable of  proposing  anything  unreasonable  ;  and  that  she  is 
perfectly  correct  as  to  my  feeling  on  account  of  my  grandson  a 
greater  interest  than  she  does  in  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the 
property.  This  being  the  case,  you  know,  the  only  possible  way 
of  settling  matters  in  a  manner  to  suit  us  both,  is  by  her  having 
her  wish  for  a  liberal  separate  allowance  for  what  is  commonly 
called  pin-money.  I  am  perfectly  well  disposed  to  do  this,  I 
assure  you,  and  I  most  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  not  object 
to  it." 

"You  may  be  very  sure,"  said  Mr.  King,  gravely,  "that  I 
shall  object  to  nothing  which  you  and  my  daughter  agree  in 
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wishing  for.  Speak  freely,  my  dear  Mary,"  he  continued,  turn- 
ing towards  her  with  great  gentleness.  "Let  us  hear  exactly 
what  it  is  you  do  wish.  I  am  quite  sure  it  can  be  nothing  very 
unreasonable." 

"  I  know  that  it  would  be  unreasonable,"  replied  the  ambitious 
book- worm,  colouring, — "  I  know  it  would  be  very  unreasonable, 
were  I  not  able  and  most  willing  to  prevent  its  being  so,  by 
giving  up  in  return  what  certainly  can  never  be  useful  to  me, 
but  what  it  is  now  evident  may  be  very  useful  to  Mr.  Mathews. 
I  am  not  only  willing  to  let  him  retain,  by  settlement,  the  right 
of  ultimately  disposing — that  is  after  my  death — of  his  own 
fortune,  but  of  mine  also,  upon  condition—" 

But  before  she  could  name  this  condition,  her  father  stopped 
her,  by  exclaiming-,  "  How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense,  my  dear 
Mary  ?  I  certainly  cannot  give  my  consent  to  anything  of  the 
sort." 

"  Then  I  must  submit.  Sir,"  she  replied  very  gently,  but 
looking  most  completely  discomfited. 

;|j,Tliis  look  was  more  than  poor  Mr.  King  could  stand,  and  he 
immediately  added,  "  Of  course,  my  dear,  I  don't  really  mean 
that  I  will  not  consent  to  anything  and  everything  that  you 
seriously  wish.  But  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  you  are 
really  in  earnest." 

"  Perhaps  when  I  name  the  amount  of  the  annual  sum  over 
which  I  desire  to  have  the  immediate  control,"  replied  his 
daughter,  "  you  may  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  I  could  be 
so  unreasonable  the  other  way,  and  let  me  assure  you  both,  that 
I  should  be  of  the  same  opinion,  were  I  not  fully  aware  of  the 
value  of  what  I  am  willing  to  pay  for  it.  But  the  plain  truth 
is  that  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me  what  becomes 
of  Mr.  Mathews'  property  or  mine  either,  after  I  am  dead  ; 
whereas  I  must  own  that  my  enjoyment  of  life  would  be  very 
greatly  increased  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  have  the  uncon- 
trolled disposal  of  five  hundred  a  year  from  the  day  of  my 
marriage,  till  such  time  as,  in  the  course  of  nature  I  may  expect 
to  have  the  disposal  of  more." 

My  heroine  was  quite  right  in  her  guess  that  both  the  old 
gentlemen  would  feel  a  good  deal  of  astonishment,  and  a  little 
dismay  at  the  amount  of  her  demand,  for  the  countenance  of 
each  very  eloquently  expressed  both  ;  and  moreover  it  appeared 
that  they  were  both  struck  dumb  by  it,  for  an  interval  of  perfect 
silence  followed. 

Miss  Kiag  looked  from  one  to  the  other  and  laughed. 
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"  I  knew  you  would  be  both  of  you  startled  by  the  amount  of 
my  demand,"  she  said,  "nor  should  I  have  made  it  so  liigh, 
were  I  not  folly  aware  of  the  value  of  what  I  resign  ;  and  this 
value,  in  a  marketable  point  of  view,  observe,  is  not  at  all 
lessened  by  the  fact  that,  unless  I  were  to  dispose  of  it  to  some 
speculating  Israelite,  its  value  would  be  no  value  to  me.  For- 
tunately for  my  wishes,  however,  the  case  is  widely  different 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Mathews.  A  young  man  stands  in  the 
near  relation  of  grandson  to  him,  who  is  stated  to  be  in  every 
way  worthy  of  his  affection,  and  for  the  sake  of  securing  the 
power  of  ultimately  providing  for  him,  I  can  conceive  it  to  be 
very  probable  that  he  may  be  willing  to  allow  me  the  indepen- 
dent privilege  I  ask  for." 

"  But  what  on  earth  can  you  want  to  have  five  hundred  a 
year  pocket-money  for,  my  dearest  Mary  ? "  demanded  her 
father,  looking  in  her  face  with  an  expression  that  spoke  both 
astonishment  and  curiosity.  "  You  will  never  spend  it,  my  poor 
dear  child  ! "  he  added,  dolorously  shaking  his  head ;  "  and  then 
you  will  find  too  late,  that  you  have  given  up  a  substance  for 
a  shadow." 

"Not  a  shadow,  Mr.  King, — not  a  shadow  ;  five  hundred  per 
annum  is  not  a  shadow  ! "  said  Mr.  Mathews,  rather  eagerly 

"  No,  Mr.  Mathews,  it  certainly  is  not,"  said  the  lady.  "  Did 
I  not  feel  the  truth  of  your  observation  I  certainly  should  not 
make  such  a  proposal  as  I  have  done." 

"  No,  no,  that  is  quite  true,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  reasonable 
Mr.  King.  "  It  certainly  is  a  very  large  portion  of  income  to 
give  up,  Mary  But  must  it  be  quite  a  secret,  my  dear,  what  it 
is  you  really  want  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear  father,  not  at  all.  I  wish  to  have  the  indepen- 
dent command  of  this  sum  chiefly — I  believe  I  might  truly  say, 
entirely,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  books,  and  maps,  but  it 
might  serve  me  now  and  then  perhaps,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
journey,"  was  the  reply  of  Miss  King. 

"  Books  and  maps  !  God  bless  my  soul !  That  does  seem  very 
extraordinary  to  be  sure,"  returned  her  father,  certainly  looking 
rather  embarrassed,  and  as  if  he  did  not  quite  like  to  look  his 
foture  son-in-law  in  the  face. 

Mr.  Mathews  was  quite  aware  of  his  advantage  ;  he  saw 
plainly  that  the  reasonable  and  well-ordered  mind  of  Mr.  King 
had  made  him  instantly  as  conscious  as  he  was  himself  of  the 
wild  absurdity  of  Miss  Mary's  notions  on  the  article  of  pin- 
money  ;  but  he  was  too  anxious  to  obtain  the  object  he  had  in 
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view  to  let  either  the  father  or  daughter  perceive  how  very 
ridiculous  he  thought  her  proposal,  his  only  wish,  on  the  con- 
trai-y,  was  to  give  it  a  sufficient  degree  of  plausibility  in  the 
old  gentleman's  eyes  to  induce  him  to  consent  to  the  terms 
proposed. 

The  idea  of  founding  a  family  in  the  county,  which  family  he 
was  already  fully  determined  should  ultimately  take  his  own 
name  ;  and  the  prospect  of  having  a  grandson  to  introduce,  so 
very  handsome,  and  so  very  like  himself,  as  the  description  of 
this  interesting  young  stranger  gave  him  every  reason  to  expect, 
altogether  so  delighted  Mr.  Mathews,  that  if  his  affianced  bride 
had  asked  for  the  full  half  of  their  united  income  in  order  there- 
with to  purchase  loUypops,  he  would  not  have  felt  disposed  to 
make  any  objection. 

"  Well,  Mr.  King,"  he  said,  "  my  opinion  is  that  we  owe  it,  to 
Miss  King's  excellent  judgment  and  understanding  on  all  sub- 
jects, to  yield  to  her  wishes  on  this.  In  whatever  way  she  may 
think  proper  to  dispose  of  the  five  hundred  a  year  which  she 
has  asked  for,  I,  for  one,  feel  perfectly  confident  that  it  will  not 
be  ill  spent.  A  fine  library,  Mr.  King,  is  a  very  gentlemanlike 
sort  of  thing.  The  sum  mentioned  may,  perhaps,  be  rather  out 
of  proportion  to  the  general  income,  but  I  am  perfectly  ready 
to  consent  to  the  terms  proposed." 

Having  made  this  very  amiable  and  conciliatory  speech,  Mr. 
Mathews  looked  in  the  face  of  his  venerable  neighbour,  in  full 
expectation  of  receiving  an  approving  glance  in  return.  But 
he  was  disappointed,  for  Mr.  King  looked  anxious,  and  very  far 
from  satisfied. 

"  Come  now,"  resumed  Mr.  Mathews  ;  "do  not  let  us  differ 
about  a  question  which,  after  all,  may  turn  out  to  be  of  very 
little  importance  to  any  of  us.  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  King, 
Miss  King  will  never  spend  her  five  hundred  per  annum  in 
books,  if  she  finds  out  that  there  is  anything  else  she  likes 
better  ;  and  as  for  my  side  of  the  bargain,  I  will  tell  you.  Sir, 
what  I  will  agree  to,  in  order  to  make  it  easier  and  more 
palatable  to  you.  The  fact  is,  you  know,  that  if  it  were  not  for 
this  young  grandson  of  mine,  I  should  not  care  at  all,  more  than 
your  daughter  seems  to  do,  about  the  destination  of  the  property 
after  we  are  both  dead  and  buried  ;  and  it  may  turn  out  that 
when  I  have  seen  and  made  acquaintance  with  the  young  chap, 
I  may  feel  no  great  satisfaction  in  letting  him  have  it  either. 
Therefore,  to  give  your  daughter  another  chance  of  having  to 
dispose  of  the  whole,  I  shall  be  quite  willing  to  have  it  specified 
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in  the  settlement  that  if  I  do  not,  by  my  last  will  and  testament, 
constitute  tliis  said  young  man,  known  by  the  name  of  Stephen 
Corningtoii,  my  heir,  the  joint  amount  of  the  settled  property 
is  to  be  k'i't  at  the  disposal  of  your  daughter.  Will  that  make 
the  arrangement  more  satisfactory  to  you,  Mr.  King  ?  " 

'■  Yes,  sir,  I  must  say  it  will,"  replied  the  old  man  ;  "  for  this 
young  person  being  so  perfectly  unknown  to  you  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  you  may  yourself  be  averse,  in  the  long  run,  to 
endowing  him  with  all  your  own  property,  and  that  of  your  wife 
iuto  the  bargain." 

"Of  course,  my  dear  sir, — of  course.  Then  shall  it  be  so 
settled  between  us?"  returned  Mr.  Mathews,  turning  first  to 
the  father  and  then  to  the  daughter. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  King,  "  I  will  agree  to  this,  if  it  be  Mary's 
wish  that  it  should  be  so.  Though  I  think  she  is  making  but 
a  bad  bargain  too." 

But  Mary  was  stedfast  to  her  purpose,  and  replied,  "  I  thank 
you  heartily,  my  dearest  father,  for  your  compliance."  And  it 
was  so  that  the  settlements  were  finally  drawn ;  a  separate 
allowance  of  five  hundred  a  year  being  secured  to  the  heiress 
from  the  day  of  her  marriage,  and  a  right  to  bequeath  the  whole 
property  to  his  grandson,  Stephen  Cornington,  being  vested  in 
]Mr.  Mathews  ;  but  with  the  proviso  that  if  he  did  not  so 
'bequeath  the  property  to  his  grandson,  Stephen  Cornington,  the 
right  of  disposing  of  it  by  will,  was  to  revert  to  the  said  heiress . 


CHAPTER  IX. 

After  this  interesting  little  incident,  all  matters  went  on  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner  possible  till  the  day  arrived  which 
was  doomed  to  convert  Mary  King  into  Mary  Mathews. 

jSTot  a  word,  not  a  look,  and  scarcely  a  thought  arose  on  the 
part  of  the  bride  that  could  have  been  fairly  quoted  as  a  proof 
that  she  would  greatly  have  preferred  remaining  single ;  and 
yet,  dearly  as  she  loved  buying  books,  her  stipulated  five  hun- 
dred a  year  did  not  recm'  to  her  on  her  wedding-day  with  any 
very  cordial  feeling  of  delight.  But  from  the  moment  she  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  more  wrong  to  torment  the  last  days  of 
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her  father  by  opposing  him,  than  it  would  be  to  marry  Mr. 
Mathews,  greatly  as  she  would  have  preferred  remaining  single, 
her  mind  had  become  perfectly  tranquil  on  the  subject,  and  she 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  being  unhappy  because  the  days 
were  short  and  cold  at  Christmas,  as  because  she  was  going  to 
have  a  husband  when  she  would  rather  have  remained  without 
one. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  sound  practical  philosophy  in  this, 
but  the  strong  and  sturdy  resoluteness  which  led  to  it  had  not 
been  acquired  without  an  effort  more  determined  than  agreeable. 
She  felt  fully  repaid,  however,  for  all  it  might  have  cost  her, 
by  the  effect  which  her  marriage  produced  on  her  father  ;  for 
he  positively  looked  a  dozen  years  younger  as  he  addressed  her 
as  "  Mrs.  Mathews  ; "  every  meal  was  eaten  with  relish,  and 
every  word  he  spoke  was  uttered  with  gaiety. 

None  of  this  was  lost  upon  his  daughter,  and  she  received  it 
as  a  well-pleased  creditor  receives  the  payment  of  a  debt  that 
was  doubtful,  and  her  heart  gave  a  receipt  in  fall  for  it  most 
thankfully. 

Nevertheless,  this  comfortable  satisfaction  at  the  result  of  the 
deed  she  had  done  did  not  render  her  unmindful  of  all  the 
necessary  regulations  requisite  to  ensure  the  peace  and  comfort 
of  her  future  life.  She  had  already  openly  and  honestly  bar- 
gained with  Mr.  Mathews  for  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  her 
time,  and  the  adhering  to  this  bargain  she  felt  to  be  of  infinitely 
more  importance  to  .her  happiness  than  even  the  unchecked 
expenditure  of  her  now  ample  book-fund. 

"  I  must  begin  at  once,"  reasoned  the  well-judging  Mrs. 
Mathews.  "  If  I  begin  at  once,  and  firmly,  I  may  go  on  easily  ; 
but  any  relaxation  of  discipline  at  first  may  be  fatal." 

The  result  of  this  reasoning  was  her  giving  a  smiling,  but 
very  decided  reftisal  to  her  bridegroom's  polite  proposal  the 
morning  after  their  marriage,  that  they  should  take  a  walk 
together  in  the  home  pastures. 

"  No,  Mr.  Mathews  ! "  she  said,  in  the  most  amiable  manner 
possible  :  "  no  !  neither  now,  nor  upon  any  future  occasion  can 
I  do  anything  of  the  kind.  I  think,  my  good  friend,  that  you 
must  remember  my  having  told  you  on  the  day  when  I  accepted 
your  proposal,  that  I  had  been  accustomed  all  my  life  to  have 
my  time  left  entirely  at  my  own  disposal,  and  you  must  re- 
member also  that  you  promised  it  should  be  so  still." 

"Most  certainly,  my  dearest  Mrs.  Mathews — most  certainly 
I  remember  it  perfectly  !    And  I  remember,  too,  that  I  admired 
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then,  as  I  do  now,  the  very  great  superiority  of  mind  which 
rendered  you  so  independent  of  all  frivolous  amusements.  I 
only  thought  that  you  might  perhaps  like  a  little  walk,  because 
it  is  such  a  very  beautiful  day  ! " 

"  My  habits  are  too  inveterate,  Mr.  Mathews,"  she  replied, 
"  for  even  a  beautiful  day  to  change  them." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure  !  my  wife  is  one  of  ten  thousand  ! "  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  I  don't  know  how  to  be  thankful  enough  for  my 
own  happiness  ! "  and  these  grateful  words  were  accompanied 
by  an  attempt  to  take  her  hand.  How  it  was  that  the  attempt 
failed  Mr  Mathews  himself  would  have  been  greatly  at  a  loss 
to  explain  ;  but  fail  it  certainly  did. 

"  A  wonderful  woman  ! — a  most  wonderful  and  extraordinary 
woman  you  certainly  are,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mathews  !  Everybody 
knows  what  an  admirable  daughter  you  have  made,  and  now  I 
feel,"  he  added  with  an  air  of  rapture,  "  that  you  will  be  equally 
admirable  as  a  wife." 

"  I  don't  know  that,  Mr.  Mathews,"  replied  the  bride,  rather 
gravely  ;  "  nay,  I  am  not  quite  sure  but  that  there  may  be  some 
danger  of  the  contrary.  If  I  am  a  good  daughter,  it  is  probably 
because  I  learned  to  be  so  when  I  was  young.  That  time  for 
learning  how  to  behave  is  past,  Mr.  Mathews,  and  all  you  can 
reasonably  hope  now  is  that  if  I  am  not  young  enough  to  learn 
to  be  very  good,  I  may  prove  too  old  to  turn  out  very  bad. 
And  now,  good-bye.  I  have  lost  I  don't  know  how  many 
minutes  in  idle  talk,  Mr.  Mathews,  and  we  must  not  do  the  same 
thing  again,  if  you  please,  because  I  think  it  very  wrong." 

And  having  said  this,  she  moved  off,  leaving  her  bridegroom 
in  a  very  whimsical  state  of  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  a  coldness 
of  demeanour  which  certainly  appeared  very  extraordinary  to 
him.  Of  her  vehement  love  for  him  he  felt  it  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  doubt.  For  what  but  vehement  love  could  lead  anybody 
of  good  landed  property  to  permit  the  offer  of  her  hand  to  be 
made  to  a  gentleman  ?  And  moreover  he  certainly  was  con- 
scious that  in  the  present  case  there  was  nothing  very  extraor- 
dinary in  the  fact.  "Wherefore,  then,  such  coyness  ?  "  It  may 
be,"  thought  he,  "  that  her  great  reading  may  have  brought  her 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  many  instances,  which  we  all  know 
must  have  existed,  of  coldness  arising  on  the  part  of  the  hus- 
band, from  the  too  passionate  fondness  of  the  wife." 

"  Poor  thing  ! "  he  feelingly  exclaimed  in  soliloquy,  as  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  well-shorn  lawn  ;  "  poor  thing  !  if  this 
is  the  case,  I  really  ought  to  be  only  the  more  tender  to  her." 
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Mrs.  Mathews  meanwhile  mormted  her  corkscrew  staircase 
with  the  respectable  dehberation  acquired  by  fifty  years  of  ex- 
istence ;  and  then  she  seated  herself  in  her  queer-looking  chair, 
at  her  queer-looking  table,  tolerably  well  satisfied  with  herself, 
and  with  the  manner  ia  which  she  had  set  about  beginning  her 
conjugal  existence. 

Lideed  she  felt  much  disposed  to  believe  that  she  should  find 
her  j\Ir.  Mathews  as  little  troublesome  as  it  was  well  possible 
for  a  husband  to  be  ;  and  this  confidence  in  the  future  caused  her 
to  look  round  on  the  rude  and  uncouth  apartment  which  had 
been  for  so  many  years  the  scene  of  her  life's  chief  history,  with 
a  very  comfortable  reliance  that  it  would  be  the  scene  of  her 
life's  chief  history  still. 

iSTor  was  she  without  a  fair  portion  of  that  pleasant  hope 
which  is  probably  enjoyed  by  all  newly-married  ladies  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  liberal  allowance  of  pin- 
money,  when  they  sit  down  for  the  fii"st  time  after  their  mar- 
riage, and  meditate  in  solitude  upon  the  best  and  most  agreeable 
manner  of  spending  it. 

Xumerons  as  was  her  queer  and  miscellaneous  collection  of 
books,  she  perceived,  as  she  looked  around  her  with  a  business- 
like and  scrutinising  eye,  that  there  was  still  room  for  many 
hundreds  more  ;  nay,  as  her  fancy  luxuriated  in  the  conscious 
power  of  acquisition,  she  began  to  meditate  on  the  possibility 
of  adding  to  her  space  by  a  bold  inroad  on  a  laundry,  to  which, 
though  now  approached  by  a  different  staircase,  access  might 
be  obtained  by  means  of  knocking  down  an  old  wall,  which 
could  be  done  easily  with  such  means  as  she  had  at  her 
disposal. 

And  assuredly  at  this  point  of  her  meditation,  she  very  nearly 
breathed  a  secret  blessing  on  the  early  frailty  of  her  husband  : 
for,  but  for  this  marvellous  discovery  of  the  existence  of  Master 
Stephen  Corning-ton,  could  she  ever,  by  possibility,  have  hoped 
to  achieve  any  of  the  mighty  deeds  with  which  she  now  sat  re- 
gahng  her  fancy  ?  Most  certainly  these  first  hours  of  wedded 
solitude  were  very  happy  hours  to  Mrs.  !Mathews. 

There  stood  stretching  its  very  uncomely  but  most  convenient 
length  before  her,  the  huge  and  heavily-burdened  old  table  at 
which  all  her  happiest  hours  had  been  spent  for  the  last  five- 
and-thirty  years  ! 

And  what  ugly-looking  volumes  are  those  which  form  that 
massive  block  of  books  set  upright,  and  without  any  other  sup- 
port thau  their  own  solidity  ? 
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Those,  {^oiillo  ivador,  aro  Maiy  Xin^^-'s  old  loxicous.  Slio  liaa 
mucli  ail'c'ir'iiou,  nuirh  respect,  nmcli  "raJiiliuli;  rm-  (lin.sci  dusky 
ciimj)aiii()n8  <il'  lu'i'  loiii;'  years  of  soliLudo  ;  and  well  slie  may, 
for  they  have  bt'eii  her  pfoeeplDrH,  lier  (iiLors,  hor  evor-preseiit 
and  CN'er-ediislaat  friouda. 

lAir  be  it  kiKiwn  that  thong'h  I\la,ry  Kini;-,  as  slu;  truly  a\  ei'i'ed, 
had  bi'i'u  (nii'^liL  iKillu'ii^,  slu^  had  eoiitrixH'd  houu'Ihiw  or  other 
t(i  learu  every  I  hi)l^•.  No!  not  so  not  (|iiiti!  evi'i-yfchinL;' ;  but 
fervent  inelinal  ion,  Hledl'asl,  will,  and  uuweary  in;,;'  peivseverance 
had  enabled  lier  to  iU'(|uiro  vei'y  nnu'li. 

i'Vw  women,  perliaps,  in  any  land  ]ia,\  e  (U'er  made  tlicmsch'ea 
so  tlidroui^hly  ainjuainted  \viili  haJiii  ;  slu^  luid  wcvcv  indi-ed 
composed  any  nonsi'nse  \'erses,  and  miji'ht,  if  put  to  ii-,  ha\-c 
somet  imes  blundei'ed  about  (luantities  ;  but  she  read  tho  lan- 
L^'uan't^  witli  porli'ct  I'aeiniy. 

'J'o  any  one  who  lias  really  attained  this  power,  tho  accpiisi- 
tion  of  Kalian,  Spanish,  and  I'Vi'iieli  is  a.  work  of  no  great 
difficulty,  and  to  liei-  it  nii^lit  have  seemed  like  a  mailer  of 
mere  idle  amusement,  had  it  not,  been  I'ov  tho  importaneci  she 
a(t;iehed  to  the  business  of  eolleel-ino'  a,i'ound  lier  tJu'  tools  (as 
she  I'ailed  these  \-ai'ieties  of  human  speech)  which  were  neces- 
sary to  ])ut  lu'r  in  easy  eomnnniieation  \\\{h  tho  ihou^'hts  of  her 
fellow-creatures. 

But  though  she  could  devour  a  volume  in  eitlier  of  these 
languages  with,  as  nuu'h  easi;  and  as  nuudi  plea.sui-c^  as  if  it  were 
written  in  her  o\vn,  it  is  more  tha.n  probable  tlnvt  had  she 
attem|i(cd  to  ]ironouncc  half-a-do/,e\i  words  in  either  of  them, 
no  I'Vcnchman,  Spaniaril,  or  Italian  ^vould  liaA'c  been  found 
cajiable  of  guessing  witli  any  tolerable  degree  of  success  what 
she  was  about. 

But  on  this  point  she  ran  no  risk  of  diseomliture,  tor  tho 
innncnse  pi>rse\  erance  and  ardent  energy  of  purpose  which  had 
enabled  lier  to  ac(iuire  all  she  knew,  Avere  not  more  remarkable, 
or  moi'c  strikingly  indicat  ive  of  the  peculiarity  of  her  character, 
than  was  llic  liruT  res(dve  to  keep  liu'se  ai'(]uirenu'nts  uid^nown. 
Tins  ibndly-eherislied  nnslery  was  probal)ly  a(lo[)led  at  first 
because  she  I'eared  the  ridicule  which  such  out-of-the-way  pur- 
suits might  bring  ujion  her,  but  as  slie  got  on  juM-liaps,  and  felt 
how  lofly  was  the  isolatcil  point  to  whit-h  she  had  climbeil,  she 
might  iiave  shrunk  from  being  stared  at.  as  a  thing  to  wonder 
at.  Nor  is  it  quite  impossible  that  she  might  in  some  ilegree 
have  shared  the  feeling  attributed  to  misers,  whose  sweetest 
momeuts  aro  said  to  bo  thoso  during  which  they  cheer  their 
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souls  in  solitude  by  the  contemplation  of  their  hidden 
treasures. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  motive  for  keeping  her  learned 
labours  secret,  the  result  answered  well  as  a  means  of  happiness ; 
for  nothing  but  the  unbroken  solitude  and  perfect  leisure  of 
hours,  days,  weeks,  and  years,  could  have  enabled  her  to  achieve 
what  she  had  done.  ISTor  is  it  easy  to  question  the  wisdom  of  a 
system  which  produced  such  unceasing  enjoyment.  Even  diffi- 
culties, and  they  did  sometimes  occur,  gave  less  pain  in  the 
struggle  than  pleasure  in  the  conquest. 

Alter  mastering  Latin,  which  was  certainly  a  long  and 
laborious  business,  the  making  herself  thoroughly  familiar  with 
German  was  her  hardest  task.  But  she  achieved  it ;  and  if 
ever  she  "purred  applause"  while  meditating  upon  her  own 
patient  labours,  it  was  when  she  was  luxuriating  in  the  untame- 
able  originality  of  German  thinking. 

But  to  advance,  as  we  must  now  do,  from  Mary  King  to  Mrs. 
Mathews,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  this,  her  first  tete-a-tete 
with  herself  in  that  character,  she  showed  both  her  good  sense 
and  her  good  temper  by  thinking  so  much  less  of  poor  stupid 
Mr.  Jtfathews  himself  than  of  the  important  ad^'antages  she  was 
likely  to  derive  from  her  union  with  him.  The  power  of  buying 
books  and  maps,  though  very  important,  and  most  exceedingly 
agreeable,  was  perhaps  out-weighed  in  value  by  the  increased 
instead  of  the  restricted  personal  liberty,  which  she  should  enjoy 
in  consequence  of  this  important  change  in  her  condition.  The 
newspaper  readings  had  already  commenced,  and  evidently  with 
extreme  satisfaction  on  both  sides  ;  and  a  less  acute  observation, 
and  a  less  sanguine  spirit  than  her  o^^^l  might  have  found 
wherewithal  to  render  meditation  on  the  future  very  consolatory. 


CHAPTER  X. 

I  WOULD  strongly  recommend  to  any  of  my  fair  readers,  about 
to  enter  the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  that  they  should  at  fiirst 
setting  off  act  upon  the  same  principle  that  Mrs.  Mathews  did ; 
namely,  that  they  should  begin  as  they  intend  to  go  on.  Had 
she  not  done  this  she  might  have  found  it  very  difficult  at  a  later 
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period  to  have  establisherl  such  a  system  of  liberty  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  her  own  time  as  she  sul)se(|iioiitly  enjoyed  ;  and  in  truth 
her  perfect  success  in  obtaining-  this,  toL,'-ether  with  the  evident 
satisfaction  which  the  new  order  of  thing's  produced  to  her 
father,  afforded  her  the  reward  which  she  so  justly  merited  in 
saci'ificing  her  own  wishes  for  the  very  holy  purpose  of  gratify- 
ing his. 

The  usual  activity  in  dining  out,  which  on  all  such  occasions 
occurs  in  a  country  neighbourhood,  did  not  fail  to  take  place 
upon  this  ;  and  many  brides  aged  fifty,  with  less  than  half  the 
acuteuess  of  Mrs.  Mathews,  might  have  easily  perceived  the  sly 
little  quizzing  glances  which  the  young  marriageable  maidens 
of  Weldon  exchanged  as  they  contemplated  the  newly-married 
pair. 

But  nothing  of  this  kind  produced  the  slightest  effect  upon 
her,  either  hidden  or  apparent.  Her  case  might  have  been 
likened  to  that  of  a  person  walking  in  a  slight  shower  of  rain 
under  the  shelter  of  a  wide-spreading  umbrella  ;  she  was  aware 
of  the  shower,  but  she  heeded  it  not,  for  no  single  drop  reached 
her.  And  this  gentle  indifference  on  her  part,  together  vnth  the 
particularly  quiet  manner  in  which  Mr.  Mathews  transferred 
himself  and  his  personalities  from  his  old  home  to  his  new  one, 
made  somewhat  less  than  a  nine  days'  wonder  of  their  wedding. 

This  state  of  things  was  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  Mrs. 
Mathews,  and  she  had  very  soon  the  comfort  of  almost  for- 
getting that  she  was  a  bride ;  for  sundry  massive  boxes  had 
arrived  by  the  luggage-train  from  London,  and  several  very 
commodious  shelves  had  found  themselves  places  in  odd  corners 
of  her  sacred  den  for  the  accommodation  of  their  contents. 

But  the  perfect  tranquillity  of  spirit  which  she  enjoyed  while 
watching  the  comfortable  well-being  of  her  father,  and  while 
indulging  herself  by  trotting  in  secret,  nearly  all  day  long,  on 
her  own  favourite  hobby,  was  most  unexpectedly  and  most 
completely  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  following  letter 
by  the  Indian  mail,  addressed  to  Miss  King,  Weldon  Grange, 
Hertfordshire,  England  : 

"  Mt  Dear  Mart  King, 

'"It  is  not  very  likely  that  you  should  remember  as  well  as  I 
do  a  conversation  which  we  once  held  together  one  fine  summer 
eveniuLT  upon  a  bench  under  a  lime-tree  at  the  south-west  corner 
of  your  lawn  at  Weldon.  The  conversation,  as  was  often  the 
case  between  us,  took  rather  a  metaphysical  turn,  and  we  dis- 
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cussed  together  the  Swedenborgian  doctrine  of  spirits.  I 
accused  you  of  having  a  propensity  to  believe  in  supernatural 
agencies,  declaring  that  many  of  your  projects  and  undertakings 
had  been  suggested  to  you  by  some  influence  that  seemed  foreign 
to  yourself.  This  fancifal  notion  of  yours  has  often  recurred  to 
me  ;  for  the  eighteen  years  and  three-quarters  which  have 
elapsed  since  I  last  saw  you  have  not  passed  over  without 
frequent  recollections  of  the  few  weeks  which  preceded  them. 
Within  the  last  few  days,  indeed,  this  doctrine  of  yours  has  so 
strangely  taken  possesion  of  me  that  I  suspect  I  have  almost 
adopted  your  creed  on  the  subject. 

"  I  dare  say  you  may  have  heard  from  my  friends  in  your 
neighbourhood  that  upon  my  arrival  at  Madras,  I  became  a 
partner  in  a  banking-house,  and  that  I  subsequently  married. 
All  other  important  points  in  my  history  may  be  comprised  in 
very  few  words.  My  wife  died  about  eighteen  months  ago, 
leaving  me  one  child,  a  little  girl,  who  may  now,  however,  be 
almost  called  a  woman,  for  she  will  be  seventeen  her  next 
birthday.  It  is  concerning  this  child  that  the  impulse  above- 
mentioned  has  fallen  upon  me.  I  have  a  longing  to  speak  of 
her  to  you  which  I  cannot  resist.  And  this  impulse  !  Whence 
comes  it,  dear  Mary  King  ?  Certainly  not  from  any  right  that 
I  have  to  trouble  you  on  such  a  subject.  But  when  I  tell  you, 
dear  old  friend,  that  I  am  assured  by  a  trustworthy  medical 
attendant  that  I  am  about  to  die,  I  feel  sure  that  you  will 
receive  the  appeal  I  make  to  you  without  any  mixture  of  anger. 

"  I  have,  for  some  years,  been  in  failing  health  ;  but  my 
malady,  they  say,  can  be  baffled  no  longer,  and  before  many 
months  are  over,  my  poor  little  Janet  is  likely  to  be  left  very 
sadly  alone  in  the  world.  On  her  mother's  side  she  has  not,  I 
believe,  a  single  relation  ;  and  my  brother  James,  who  is  still  a 
bachelor,  and  a  professor  at  a  Scotch  university,  is  the  only 
relative  that  I  know  on  my  side. 

"  She  will  not,  I  flatter  myself,  be  destitute  of  the  means  of 
living  like  a  gentlewoman,  although  on  this  point  I  am  not  so 
well  informed  as  I  ought  to  be.  I  have  been  a  partner  in  Mox- 
ley's  bank,  at  Madras,  for  above  eighteen  years  ;  but  I  have 
never,  as  yet,  received  anything  but  income  from  it ;  my  three 
partners  being  in  the  same  predicament,  and  all  being  of 
opinion  that  we  could  not  have  drawn  capital  from  the  concern, 
without  injuring  it.  At  my  death,  however,  the  accounts  will 
be  gone  into,  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  my  dear  little  girl 
will  not  have  less  than  five,  or  it  may  be  seven,  thousand 
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pounds.  This  is  not  very  mucli ;  but  it  will,  at  least,  make 
her  independent,  and  may  suffice,  as  I  hope,  to  make  her 
comfortable. 

"Yet  still  her  unprotected  situation  terrifies  me.  There  are 
many  persons  here  who  are  very  kind  to  us  ;  but  not  one  to 
whom  I  can  look  with  satisfaction  as  the  protector  of  my 
orphan  girl.  I  well  remember  what  our  acquaintance  was, 
Mary  King,  how  accidentally  it  began,  and  how  abruptly  it 
ended  ;  and  if  you  remember  all  this  as  well  as  I  do,  it  is 
possible  that  you  may  consider  my  present  application  to  you 
as  foolish,  unauthorized,  and  unjustifiable. 

"  But  there  are  certain  impressions  left  on  my  memory  also, 
not  so  easily  defined,  but  quite  as  inefiaceable.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  the  case  with  you,  and  on  this  question  hangs  the 
success  of  my  present  petition  to  you  on  the  behalf  of  my  dear 
Janet. 

"  I  have  told  her  that  it  is  my  wish  that  she  should  go  to 
England  as  soon  as  the  afiairs  of  the  bank  are  sufficiently 
settled  for  her  to  know  herself,  poor  child  !  what  her  amount  of 
fortune  is.  I  have  also  written  to  my  worthy  brother,  who,  I 
flatter  myself,  has  not  quite  forgotten  me,  begging  him  to  find 
her  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  some  Scotch  cousin,  or  friend,  till 
she  is  of  age,  or  married. 

"  But  though  I  have  already  taken  these  precautions  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  that  my  child  should  be  absolutely  unknown 
to  any  one  in  Europe,  yet  one  of  those  mysterious  influences,  of 
which  we  used  to  talk  together,  has  so  strongly  impressed 
upon  my  mind  the  idea  that  you  might  feel  sufficient  interest 
for  my  girl  to  induce  you  to  take  charge  of  her  for  a  few 
weeks  upon  her  first  arrival  in  England,  that  I  have  yielded 
to  it,  in  spite  of  all  that  common  sense  could  urge  to  the 
contrary. 

"  There  is,  I  am  assured,  no  chance  whatever  of  my  living 
long  enough  to  receive  your  answer  to  this  strange  petition  ; 
nevertheless,  I  feel  easier  and  happier  since  I  resolved  upon 
making  it.  All  I  will  venture  to  urge  upon  you,  however,  as 
the  dying  request  of  your  old  acquaintance  is  that  you.  should 
see  my  poor  Janet  before  you  decide  upon  the  possibility,  or 
impossibility,  of  letting  her  be  with  you  for  a  week  or  two  be- 
fore she  proceeds  to  Scotland. 

"  This  is  a  long  letter  for  me  to  write,  Mary  King,  and  it  has 
taken  three  days  to  accomplish  it.  I  have  already  given  my 
child  written  instructions  to  proceed  to  Weldon  as  soon  as  pos- 
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sible  after  she  reaches  England,  to  lodge  herself  at  the  principal 
inn  (is  it  still  the  "  Hare  and  Hounds  ?  ")  and  to  send  the  little 
note,  I  have  given  to  her  for  you,  to  the  Grange. 

"  When  you  receive  it  I  feel  strongly  tempted  to  believe  that 
you  will  permit  her  to  call  upon  you.  Adieu,  Mary  !  Forgive 
whatever  you  may  have  thought  wrong  in  my  conduct,  either 
now  or  formerly. 

"  You  will  think  but  lowly  of  my  decision  of  character  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  cannot  quite  make  up  my  mind  upon  the  ques- 
tion  of  being  viTong  or  right,  either  now  or  then. 

"  Remember  me  kindly  to  your  good  father.  I  have  heard 
of  your  both  being  well  within  the  last  month.  Once  more, 
Farewell ! 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  John  Anderson." 

Considering  the  philosophic  tone  and  character  of  my  heroine's 
mind— and  her  mind  really  was  of  a  philosophic  tone  and  cha- 
racter— this  letter  produced  a  much  more  violent  effect  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Neither  was  the  nature  of  the 
emotion  more  accordant  with  what  might  have  been  anticipated, 
than  was  its  degree. 

Those  who  have  read  the  passages  which  have  been  given  as 
extracts  from  her  journal,  when  the  image  of  John  Anderson 
was  most  fresh  upon  her  mind,  might  presume  that  this  an- 
nouncement of  his  approaching,  or  more  probably  of  his  actual 
death,  would  have  affected  her  with  feelings  of  deep  sorrow  and 
very  mournful  regret. 

But  nothing  at  all  resembling  this  was  the  result.  She  had 
in  truth  so  long,  and  so  completely  made  up  her  mind  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  separated  for  ever,  that  no  new  idea,  no 
fresh  emotion,  was  produced  by  this  letter  on  that  score. 

But  there  were  other  feelings  produced  by  it,  which,  if  not 
absolutely  new,  were  now  for  the  first  time  brought  home  to 
her  heart  with  the  soothing  conviction  that  they  were  well 
founded,  reasonable,  and  rational,  and  not  the  contemptible 
vapours  of  a  love-lorn  old  maiden's  fancy. 

This  letter  of  John  Anderson,  together  with  the  request  it 
contained,  at  once  convinced  her  common  sense  that  she  had 
not  deluded  herself.  Notvsdthstanding  his  profound  silence  on 
the  subject,  it  was  certain  that  she  had  made  an  impression  on 
his  heart,  and  that,  too,  of  a  nature  not  only  deep  and  enduring, 
but  productive  of  very  high  esteem,  and  very  perfect  confidence. 
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Had  Mrs.  Mathews  not  entertained  that  higli  opinion  of  her- 
self which  haa  been  ah-eady  confessed  to  the  reader,  this  proof 
of  John  Anderson's  attachment  to  her  would  not  have  been  felt 
so  sensibly  But  she  had  in  truth  suffered  a  great  deal  during 
the  last  twenty  years  of  her  life,  from  her  doubts  whether  her 
vanity  had  not  beguiled  her  into  persuading  herself  that  the 
said  John  Anderson  had  loved  her,^though  circumstances  had 
prevented  his  telling  her  so. 

Had  these  circumstances  been  different,  had  John  Anderson 
been  rich,  and  had  she  been  poor,  the  steady  silence  on  his  part 
would  have  been  very  differently  interpreted,  and  the  impression 
left  upon  her  mind  would  have  been  very  different  also.  In  that 
case,  even  believing  that  he  had  once  loved  her,  Mary  King 
would  ver}-  speedily  have  conquered  all  sentimental  regrets  con- 
cerning him.  But  as  the  circumstances,  financially  speaking-, 
were  exactly  the  reverse  between  them,  it  was  evident  either 
that  he  did  not  love  her  well  enough  to  make  her  his  wife,  OR 
that  he  had  shrunk  from  making  a  projDosal  which  might  so 
easily  have  been  interpreted  as  mercenary. 

It  was  the  uncertainty  produced  by  this  doubt,  which  had  for 
so  many  years  kept  the  question  alive,  and  most  tormentingly 
awake  in  her  mind.  There  w^as  no  chance  of  any  future  meet- 
ing taking  place  to  cure  this,  for  his  marriage  had  settled  all 
doubts  upon  that  point  for  ever  ;  yet  still  the  question  was  one 
of  very  exciting  interest.  She  could  but  ill  endure  the  feeling 
of  self-contempt  which  the  possibility  of  her  having  fancied  her- 
self beloved,  when  there  was  no  such  thing-,  brought  with  it. 
Yet  with  all  her  conscious  self-control  and  power  of  mind,  she 
had  never  been  able  to  banish  the  subject  so  effectually  from  her 
memory,  as  to  prevent  its  often  tormenting  her. 

But  the  arrival  of  poor  Anderson's  farewell  letter  settled  the 
point  at  once,  and  the  hour  in  which  she  read  it  was  an  impor- 
tant epoch  in  her  existence.  As  she  thought  of  his  being  gone 
for  ever,  she  felt,  probably,  as  most  other  women  would  have 
done  under  similar  circumstances.  But  it  was  not  that,  it  was 
not  her  sorrow  for  his  death  which  was  the  important  feature 
of  the  occurrence.  She  had  known  long  ago  that  she  had  lost 
him  for  ever,  and  her  knowledge  of  his  death  added  nothing  to 
her  feeling  of  certainty  on  this  point.  The  important  feature 
was  in  the  improvement  of  the  terms  on  which  the  letter  placed 
her  with  herself.  She  now,  for  the  first  time,  knew,  with  well- 
assured  certainty,  that  she  had  not  been  the  dupe  of  her  own 
vanity.    Slie  had  not  placed  herself  side  by  side  with  all  the 
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vainly  sighing  nymphs  whose  folly  had  been  her  scorn  from  the 
early  age  of  fourteen  to  her  present  mature  half-centary. 

This  was  a  great  comfort,  and  as  the  cheering  idea  suggested 
itself  she  uttered  the  words,  "  Thank  God  !"  as  fervently  as  if 
she  had  been  returning  thanks  upon  finding  that  she  had  escaped 
from  half-suspected  hydrophobia. 

Having  thus  cordially  welcomed  this  unhoped-for  blessing, 
she  was  in  no  bad  mood  to  enjoy  likewise  the  pleasurable, 
though  melancholy,  reminiscences  which  this  precious  letter 
awakened. 

Did  she  remember  their  metaphysical  discussions  ? 
Did  she  remember  that  particular  discussion  under  the  lime- 
tree  ? 

Had  she  ever  forgotten  that,  or  any  other,  conversation  that 
had  ever  passed  between  them  ? 

Most  certainly  not.  But  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  that 
she  recalled  them  with  unmixed  pleasure.  There  was  no  dis- 
grace now,  no  folly  in  remembering  among  the  unchanged 
scenes  where  they  had  conversed  together,  the  themes '  which 
he  had  remembered  among  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  his 
varied  life. 

Having  indulged,  and  certainly  enjoyed  for  a  considerable 
time,  the,  to  her,  perfectly  new  recreation  of  sentimental  recol- 
lections, her  middle-aged  countenance  suddenly  became  almost 
radiant  with  an  expression  of  new-born  hope  and  happiness  ; 
for  she  at  that  moment  ceased  to  think  of  herself  at  all,  and 
only  remembered  that  it  might  be  possible  for  her  to  be  useM 
to  the  orphan  daughter  of  John  Anderson. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

It  was  easy  enough,  in  fact  almost  as  easy  as  it  was  delight- 
ful, to  fancy  the  sort  of  occupation,  the  sort  of  interest,  the  sort 
of  happiness  which  the  having  John  Anderson's  child  for  ever 
with  her,  would  afford  her.  But  it  was  not  quite  so  easy  to 
settle  with  herself  how  this  matter  was  to  be  arranged,  so  as 
to  satisfy  all  the  yearnings  of  her  heart  towards  this  newly 
found  child. 
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Nothing  had  been  said  as  yet,  at  least  not  to  her,  concerning 
any  wish  or  intention  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mathews  of  inviting 
his  grandson  to  visit  him,  and  at  that  moment  Mrs.  Mathews 
almost  felt  as  if  she  would  have  willingly  given  up  her  cherished 
five  hundred  a  year,  as  well  as  the  future  disposal  of  her  pro- 
perty, could  she  by  so  doing  have  ensured  the  eternal  absence 
of  the  threatened  Mr.  Stephen  Cornington. 

To  ensure  this  absence,  however,  was  impossible,  and  Mrs. 
ilathews  could  only  rejoice  that  her  guest  was  likely  to  be  the 
first  m  the  field,  and,  as  she  flattered  herself,  firmly  established 
at  Weldon  Grange,  before  it  was  possible  for  the  grandson  to 
make  his  appearance. 

A  little  further  and  more  deliberate  reflection  served  rather 
to  strengthen  her  hopes  than  to  weaken  them. 

She  then  remembered,  with  exceeding  satisfaction,  the  en- 
larged power  which  her  precious  five  hundred  a-year  would 
give  her  of  embellishing  the  life  of  the  dear  Janet,  without  lay- 
ing either  of  them  under  obligations  to  anybody.  The  seven 
thousand,  or  even  the  five  thousand  pounds,  spoken  of  as  Janet's 
fortune,  would  be  quite  enough  to  prevent  any  anxieties  about 
the  future,  and  long  before  it  was  necessary  to  leave  her  library 
and  appear  at  the  dinner  table,  she  found  herself  positively 
quizziug  her  own  monomania  upon  the  subject  of  buying  books. 

"  I  rather  think  that  I  shall  have  sufiicient  ingenuity  now,  to 
find  other  ways  of  spending  money  agreeably,  besides  buying 
books;  and  this  will  be  a  decided  enlargement  of  mind,  for 
hitherto  no  such  possibility  has  ever  occurred  to  me." 

This  was  the  idea  which  most  efiectively  soothed  her  spirits 
when  her  thoughts  turned  from  the  young  friend  she  hoped  to 
find  to  the  old  friend  whom  she  had  assuredly  lost ;  and  it 
enabled  her  to  announce  the  tidings  of  John  Anderson's  death 
to  her  father  with  much  less  of  sorrow  and  sadness  than  she 
would  have  felt  without  it. 

She  found  no  difiiculty  in  awakening  the  kind-hearted  old 
man  s  recollection  of  the  agTeeable  young  Scotchman,  who  had 
been  such  a  general  favourite  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  she  did 
this  without  making  it  at  all  apparent  that  she  had  ever  thought 
more  about  him  herself  than  everybody  else  had  done ;  and  then 
she  dwelt  a  httle  upon  the  pleasure  she  felt  at  finding  that  so 
very  amiable  a  man  had  retained  so  friendly  a  recollection  of 
them  as  to  make  him  anxious  that  the  young  daughter,  who 
was  so  soon  to  be  left  an  orphan,  should  be  made  known  to 
them.    And  to  all  this  her  good  father  listened  with  greater 
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symptoms  of  knowing  who  and  what  she  was  talking  about 
than  she  had  hoped  to  find. 

This  first  very  satisfactory  conversation  on  the  subject  took 
place  during  a  short  tete-d-tete  which  preceded  Mr.  King's  after- 
dinner  nap,  and  when  it  was  over  she  left  him  to  sleep  upon  it ; 
moreover,  on  his  awakening,  she  had  the  pleasure  to  find,  that 
far  from  having  forgotten  what  she  had  told  him,  he  imme- 
diately began  talking  of  it  again. 

This  was  excellent  and  hopeful,  for  there  could  not  be  a  more 
thoroughly  kind  heart  in  any  human  breast  than  that  which  had 
not  yet  ceased  to  beat  in  the  bosom  of  Mr.  Bang ;  and  if  he  once 
got  it  into  his  head  that  his  house  would  be  a  pleasant  asylum 
for  the  orphan  child  of  an  old  friend,  there  was  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  his  earnestly  wishing  to  get  her  there. 

Her  next  step,  of  course,  was  to  open  the  subject  to  her 
husband,  and  so  far  was  she  from  encountering  a,ny  opposition 
from  him,  that  it  was  immediately  evident  that  he  liked  the  idea 
of  the  young  lady's  visit  exceedingly. 

In  fact  the  happy  bridegroom  and  proud  grandfather  had 
already  confided  to  the  post  a  very  gracious  answer  to  the  letter 
which  had  announced  to  him  the  existence  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Cornington,  and  he  felt  rather  more  certain  than  he  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  mention  to  his  lady,  that  the  probable  effect  of 
that  epistle  would  be  to  bring  the  youthful  portrait  of  himself 
to  his  feet  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Now  it  seemed 
evident,  that  if  he  accorded  an  amiable  welcome  to  an  un- 
known young  friend  invited  by  his  lady,  she  must  perforce 
accord  an  amiable  welcome  to  the  unknown  young  grandson 
invited  by  himself.  He,  therefore,  lost  not  a  moment  before  he 
expressed  the  yqvj  strongest  satisfaction  at  hearing  that  there 
was  a  chance  of  her  having  a  young-  friend  come  to  visit  her. 
'•Jsothing,  certainly,"  said  he,  "could  be  more  fortunate  than 
her  coming  to  us  at  this  particular  time.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  us,  you  know,  to  give  several  dinner  parties  h\  return  for  all 
the  invitations  we  have  received,  and  the  having  a  young  person 
staying  with  us  will  make  everything  go  off"  so  very  pleasantly. 
I  must  say  that  I  like  having  young  people  staying  in  the  house 
very  much." 

Could  she  desire  better  sympathy? — or  could  she  avoid  telling 
him  that  she  felt  upon  the  subject  exactly  as  he  did  ? 

For  a  day  or  two  after  this  announcement  on  her  part,  of  the 
probable  arrival  of  Janet  Anderson,  the  family  trio  never  found 
themselves  together  without  some  pleasant  allusion  being  made 
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to  this  much  wished-for  event ;  but  day  by  day  it  seemed 
gradually  to  die  away,  for  no  further  tidings  arrived  concerning 
her.  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  however,  that  hope  and  expecta- 
tion were  as  much  alive  as  ever  in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Mathews  ; 
and  her  first  thought  in  the  morning,  and  her  last  at  night  v/as 
still  of  Janet.  But,  alas  !  week  after  week  wore  away,  and  still 
she  got  no  further  news  either  of  John  Anderson  or  of  John 
Anderson's  daughter.  Day  after  day  she  read  the  news  from 
India  with  what  might  fairly  be  called  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
death  of  her  old  friend  recorded  there  ;  for  well  she  knew  that 
John  Anderson  would  not  have  written  such  a  letter  as  she  had 
received  from  him  had  there  been  any  chance  of  his  recovery. 
But  either  his  death  had  not  yet  occurred  or  he  was  not  a 
person  of  sufficient  consequence  to  have  it  recorded  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  reach  her.  The  uncertainty  was  very  painful,  and 
the  more  so  as  there  was  no  human  being  near  her  to  whom 
she  could  express  her  anxiety  or  discuss  the  causes  which 
occasioned  it. 

One  dark,  very  rainy,  and  very  windy  evening  in  the  early 
part  of  April,  just  as  she  was  quitting  her  book-room,  in  order 
to  go  down,  as  usual,  to  make  tea  for  her  father  and  her  hus- 
band, she  was  startled  by  hearing  the  house-door  bell  ring. 
The  strongest  possible  conviction  that  Janet  was  arrived  imme- 
diately took  possession  of  her,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  she 
descended  her  corkscrew  stairs  might  have  done  honour  to  the 
activity  of  fifteen.  By  the  time  she  reached  the  first  landing- 
place,  which  was  that  upon  which  the  best  bedrooms  opened, 
conjecture  seemed  to  be  changed  for  certainty  ;  for  there  could 
no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  a  stranger  had  arrived. 

Qearly  and  distinctly  audible  above  all  other  sounds  was  a 
voice  that  she  had  never  heard  before,  and  though  it  was  very 
certain  it  was  not  a  female  voice,  it  might  proceed  from  the 
attendant  of  Janet  Anderson,  though  it  could  not  proceed  from 
herself. 

A  very  brief  interval,  however,  sufficed  to  bring  the  active 
lady  into  the  hall ;  but  she  looked  around  it  in  vain  for  some 
young  female  figure,  which,  if  she  had  found  it,  would  have 
been  straightway  encircled  in  her  arms  without  any  question 
asked. 

But,  alas  !  "  there  was  no  such  thing  "  Nevertheless  there 
was  an  arrival ;  but,  instead  of  a  youthful  female  it  was,  beyond 
all  question,  a  youthfiil  male.  For  though  its  careful  envelop- 
ment from  the  cold  of  that  stormy  night  might  have  been 
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equally  judicious  to  an  individual  of  either  sex,  and  though, 
moreover,  the  hairy  decoration  of  the  youthful  face  consisted  of 
short  curls  instead  of  long  moustaches, — ^yet  the  height  of  the 
figure  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  sex. 

But  Mrs.  Mathews  had  rushed  forward  too  precipitately,  to 
permit  her  quietly  stealing  out  of  it,  in  the  hope  that  the  mys- 
tery of  this  arrival  might  be  explained  to  her  at  leisure.  The 
stranger  took  little  heed  of  her,  however,  for  he  was  very  busy. 
First  he  handed  a  sealed  packet  to  the  servant,  which  he  said 
was  to  be  delivered  instantly  to  Mr.  Mathews  ;  and,  this  done, 
he  himself  threw  the  house-door  wide  open,  to  admit  the 
entrance  of  a  large  trunk,  which  the  driver  of  his  post-chaise 
was  dragging  in.  Mrs.  Mathews,  however,  paused  not  to 
ascertain  what  was  going  on  in  the  hall,  but,  passing  hastily 
on  into  the  sitting-room,  perceived  her  husband  standing  at  the 
tea-table,  and  preparing  to  peruse,  by  the  light  of  the  candles 
which  stood  upon  it,  the  contents  of  the  packet  which  he  had 
that  moment  opened. 

Mrs.  Mathews  passed  him,  and  went  straight  to  her  father, 
who,  as  usual,  was  sitting  half  asleep  in  his  arm-chair,  near  the 
fire. 

"  Do  you  know  who  the  person  is,  father,  who  is  just  arrived 
here  ?  "  said  she,  not  without  some  &int  hope  that  it  might 
prove  to  be  an  avant  courier  to  Janet  Anderson. 

"  The  person  !^ — what  person  ?  Who  has  arrived  here,  Mary  ? 
Is  the  young  lady  come  at  last  ?  "  said  the  old  man,  rousing 
himself. 

"  I  cannot  tell  who  it  is,"  replied  his  vexed  daughter,  looking 
almost  jealously  at  her  husband,  who  appeared  to  be  very  eagerly 
reading  his  dispatch. 

"  Who  is  it,  Mathews  ?  What  have  you  got  reading  there  ?  " 
said  Mr.  King,  who,  like  his  daughter,  had  some  notion  that 
the  arrival  and  despatch  might  have  some  connection  with  the 
young  lady  who  had  been  so  long  expected.  "  What  is  it  all 
about,  Mathews  ?  "  reiterated  the  old  gentleman,  impatiently. 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  can  hardly  tell  you,"  replied  Mr. 
Mathews,  whose  colour  was  considerably  heightened,  and  who 
seemed  altogether  much  agitated. 

And  then,  looking  up  from  his  letter  and  perceiving  his  wife, 
he  said,— 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  are  you  there  ?  The  most  extraordinary  thing 
has  happened,  Mary !  Upon  my  honour  and  word  I  don't  under- 
stand anything  about  it,  I  don't  indeed.    I  do  assure  you,  my 
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deal-  l^faiy,  I  (\o  assure  yon,  Mr.  KiiiLf,  that  I  never  iiivilod  him 
to  come  in  this  Avay  !  I  shonkl  never  liave  dreamed  of  doing' 
such  a  thing,  Avithout  consulting-  you  both  about  it.  But  wliat 
am  I  to  do  now  ?  How  is  it  possible  for  me  to  send  him  away, 
and  in  such  a  night  as  this  too  ?  I  am  sure  I  know  no  more 
than  the  child  unborn  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  I  really  do  wish 
that  one  or  both  of  you  would  tell  me." 

"  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Mathews,  that  it  would  be  very  easy  for  one 
or  both  of  us  to  give  you  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  did  we 
happen  to  know  who  the  young  gentleman  is,"  replied  Mrs. 
Mathews,  quietly ;  for  she  had  perfectly  recovered  her  accus- 
tomed composure,  upon  discovering  that  the  stranger,  whoever 
it  might  be,  was  a  consignment  to  him,  and  not  to  her. 

"It  is  my  grandson,  my  dear  ;"  replied  her  husband,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  he  had  been  reading  the  newspaper. 

It  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  make  Mrs.  Mathews  start,  but 
she  did  start  now.  It  was  so  very  near  a  relation  that  was 
thus  so  unexpectedly  introduced  to  her  notice  that  her 
surprise  almost  overpowered  for  a  moment  her  habitual  self- 
possession. 

"  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  send  him  away  such  a  terrible 
night  as  this,  my  dear  ?  "  said  Mr.  Mathews,  plaintively. 

"  Certainly  not,  Mr.  Mathews,  if  you  mean  to  acknowledge 
this  stranger  as  your  grandson.  It  is  quite  impossible,  I  am 
sure,  that  my  father  should  wish  you  to  do  so." 

Thus  gently  reminded  that  the  house,  to  which  this  really 
unexpected  grandson  had  been  consigned,  belonged  neither  to 
himself  nor  his  wife,  but  to  Mr.  Eang,  the  puzzled  grandfather 
went  up  to  the  old  man's  chair,  and  laying  his  hand  coaxingly 
on  his  shoulder,  said — ■ 

"  Shall  I  be  asking  too  much,  my  dearest  sir,  if  I  beg  your 
permission  to  let  this  poor  boy  remain  here  just  for  the  pre- 
sent ?  This  letter  is  from  Mrs.  Briot,  his  grandmother,  of 
whom,  as  you  know,  I  have  seen  nothing  for  many  years.  But 
she  tells  me  now,  as  her  former  letter  did,  you  know  also,  that 
my  poor  son  is  dead,  and  that  this  young  boy  has  not  a  friend 
in  the  world  to  whom  he  can  look  for  help,  except  myself. 
What  do  you  think,  my  dear  sir,  I  ought  to  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ?  Such  a  night  as  it  is  too  !  One  would  not  turn 
a  dog  from  the  door  !  What  can  I  do  ?  What  do  you  think 
I  ought  to  do,  Mr.  King  ?  " 

"  Desire  him  to  come  in,  of  course,  Mr.  Mathews,  and  let  us 
give  him  some  warm  tea,  unless  there  is  any  other  refreshment 
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that  lie  may  like  better  this  cold  evening,"  replied  the  kind- 
hearted  old  man. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to~you  for  your  kindness — I  am, 
indeed,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  the  greatly  relieved  Mr.  Mathews, 
very  cordially  ;  "  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing,"  he 
added,  "  that  my  dear  wife  will  be  sure  to  approve  whatever  her 
father  does  ;  and  God  knows  that  if  the  young  friend  she  has 
been  expectingTwere  to  come^at  last,  which  I  heartily  hope  she 
may  do,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  would  not  do  to  make 
her  welcome,  if  she  were  to  stay  here  with  us  to  the  end  of  her 
days — or  ours,  rather  !  Then  I  may  go  and  tell  this  poor  boy 
that  he  may  come  in,  may  I?"  he  continued,  looking  first  at 
his  wife  and  then  at^her  father. 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Mrs.  Mathews,  with  a  civil  smile. 

"  To  be  sure  you  may  !  Don't  keep  him  waiting  any  longer, 
Mathews,"  said  her  father,  kindly. 

Thus  sanctioned,  Mr.  Mathews  left  the  room,  and  after  the 
interval  of  a  few  minutes  returned  to  it,  leading  by  the  arm  a 
very  tall  and  very  handsome  youth,  apparently  about  twenty 
years  of  age. 

There  must  unquestionably  have  been  some  consciousness  of 
the  awkwardness  of  such  a  very  unexpected  intrusion  in  the 
young  man's  feelings,  at  finding  himself  thus  the  centre  of  six 
%vondering  eyes,  without  counting  the  distended  orbs  of  the  foot- 
man, but  his  bearing  did  not  betray  it ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
handsome  face  was  radiant  with  smiles,  and  he  looked  as  if  he 
were  quite  ready  to  enjoy  the  warm  comforts  among  which  he 
had  so  unexpectedly  entered,  and  to  make  those  he  found  in 
possession  of  them  ready  and  joyful  to  share  them  all  with  him. 

There  is  so  much  of  almost  irresistible  attraction  in  youth, 
and  youthful  beauty,  that  few  are  found  insensible  to  their  in- 
fluence ;  and  when  to  these  are  added  the  perhaps  still  greater 
fascination  of  ready  smiles,  and  the  fearless  freedom  of  address 
which  seems  to  ask 'for  and  to  offer  friendship,  it  is  difficult  in- 
deed not  to  throw  off  reserve  and  to  welcome  a  youthful  stranger 
so  gifted  with  kindness  and  cordiality 

And  such  appeared  likely  to  be  the  result  in  the  present  in- 
stance, for  however  little  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  stranger 
so  circumstanced  might  have  been  wished  for  by  either  of  the 
three  sober-minded  personages  before  whom  he  had  so  unex- 
pectedly presented  himself,  there  was  not  one  of  them  who 
could  look  at  him  with  an  unkind  or  even  grave  expression  of 
countenance. 
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The  features  of  Mr.  Mathews  in  particular,  though  he  was 
very  decidedly  the  individual  most  disposed  to  feel  annoyed  by 
this  sudden  intrusion,  seemed  to  express,  in  spite  of  him,  both 
admiration  and  pleasure. 

It  is  but  fair  to  confess,  however,  that  most  old  bachelors  of 
sixty- five,  having  reached  that  mature  age  without  ever  having 
been  greeted  as  a  relative  by  anything  either  young  or  hand- 
some, might  have  been  weak  enough  to  like  being  called  grand- 
father by  such  a  captivating  young  fellow  as  this  stranger. 

He  -was,  as  I  have  already  said,  considerably  above  the  com- 
mon height  ;  yet,  young  as  he  was,  there  was  nothing  like  want 
of  muscle  and  fibre  in  his  frame.  He  was,  indeed,  admirably 
well  made  ;  and  though  perhaps  a  skilful  anatomical  eye  might 
have  discerned  more  promise  of  an  athlete  than  an  Apollo  in  its 
future  development,  it  would  never  have  entered  the  head  of  any 
one  to  attach  the  epithet  of  clumsy  to  his  stalwart  limbs. 

His  features  were  not  precisely  what  we  call  regular,  yet 
they  were  very  far  from  being  uncomely.  His  mouth  was  large, 
but  his  teeth  splendidly  beautiful,  and  his  dark  eyes  decidedly 
among  the  most  magnificent  that  Nature  ever  gave  to  illumine 
a  human  countenance. 

His  hair,  short,  thick,  and  crisply  curling,  was  of  bright  but 
very  dark  chesnut,  defying  the  most  envious  to  hint  at  the  odious 
epithet  red  ;  though  it  was  not  impossible  that  his  beard,  if  he 
ever  permitted  its  becoming  of  suflBcient  length  to  betray  the 
secret,  might  deserve  to  be  so  classed. 

His  complexion  was  the  beau  ideal  of  youth  and  health,  but  it 
was  neither  very  florid  nor  greatly  the  reverse,  nor  was  he  very 
dark  nor  very  fair  ;  and  to  sum  up  my  description  in  one  intel- 
ligible phrase,  he  was  superbly  handsome. 

It  took  but  a  very  short  time  after  he  was  fairly  introduced 
to  the  fireside  to  make  him  look  as  if  he  felt  himself  very  com- 
fortably and  happily  at  home  ;  and  how  was  it  possible  to  look 
at  that  bright  young  face  and  not  sympathise  with  his  obvious 
enjoyment  of  being  there  ! 

Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Mathews  were  both  of  them  remarkable 
for  their  gentle  kindly  tempers  ;  and  there  was  a  joyous  smile 
upon  the  face  of  each  as  they  contemplated  the  undisguised  con- 
tentment of  their  unexpected  guest,  which  very  cordially  declared 
him  to  be  welcome,  notwithstanding  the  strange  abruptness  of 
his  entree. 

In  the  character  of  Mrs.  Mathews  there  were  so  many  quali- 
ties and  peculiarities,  more  remarkable  than  mere  easiness  of 
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temper,  that  nobody,  not  even  her  own  father,  though  he  had 
never  seen  any  approach  to  ill-humour  in  her  since  the  hour 
she  was  born,  would  have  thought  of  using  the  phrase  "  good- 
tempered"  as  a  suitable  description  of  his  daughter  ;  but  even 
lier  more  thoughtful  countenance  now  relaxed  as  theh-s  did,  into 
a  smile,  as  the  young  stranger  gave  a  glance  of  his  bright  eyes 
to  each  of  them  in  succession,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  Don't  I 
look  very  comfortable  ?  " 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

And  now  the  hissing  tea-urn  was  brought  in,  and  Mrs. 
Mathews  set  herself  to  the  performance  of  her  duties  at  the 
tea-table;  but  Mr.  Eang,  perceiving  that  the  young  traveller 
took  advantage  of  her  withdrawing  her  chair  from  the  chimney 
corner  in  order  to  draw  his  own  nearer  to  the  fire,  laid  his  own 
hand  kindly  upon  that  of  the  stranger,  and  finding  the  touch  of 
it  exceedingly  like  that  of  a  piece  of  ice,  he  exclaimed,  "  My 
dear  Mary,  this  young  gentleman  is  a  perfect  icicle  !  I  dare 
say  that  your  tea-pot  will  sufl&ce  to  make  us  stay-at-homes  very 
comfortable  ;  but  upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I  think  if  we  don't 
give  him  something  rather  more  restorative,  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  thaw  him." 

"How  very,  very  kind  you  are,  my  dear  ISIr  King  !"  ex- 
claimed the  grateful  grandfather,  in  an  accent  which  showed 
plainly  enough  that  the  long-delayed  claim  upon  his  paternity 
was  not  listened  to  with  indifiPerence  now  that  it  was  made.  "  I 
certainly  do  think,"  he  added,  following  the  example  of  his 
hospitable  father-in-law,  and  laying  his  own  comfortably  warm 
hand  upon  that  of  the  young  man,  "  I  certainly  do  think  that  a 
tumbler  of  warm  negus,  or  even  of  brandy-and-water  would  be 
very  well  bestowed.    May  I  ring  ?  " 

"  Pray  do,  Mr.  Mathews,"  said  his  wife,  to  whom  the  ques- 
tion was  addressed  ;  and  she,  too,  spoke  very  kindly  ;  and  the 
bell  was  lustily  rung,  and  the  cordially-given  order  for  all  that 
was  needful  very  promptly  obeyed,  and  the  handsome  young 
man  in  as  fair  a  way  of  being  made  comfortable  as  his  heart 
could  wish. 
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And  how  did  he  testify  his  feelings  for  the  genial  welcome 
thus  bestowed  upon  him  by  three  utter  strangers  ? 

Such  a  pair  of  eyes  as  his  are  not  only  ornamental  but  A'ery 
useful  too  ;  for  it  -would  have  been  difficult  for  any  words  he 
could  have  uttered  to  have  expressed  one  half  as  much  grati- 
tude, tenderness,  and  pleasure  as  beamed  forth  in  their  soft  but 
lustrous  g'lances. 

His  first  glance  was  du-ected  to  Mrs.  Mathews,  and  it  was 
exactly  such  a  one  as  a  grateful  and  loving  son  might  have 
bestowed  on  a  watchful  and  loving  mother.  Mrs.  Mathews 
was  much  struck  by  it. 

The  full  bright  eye  was  next  turned  upon  old  Mr.  King,  and 
whether  the  somewhat  dim-eyed  old  man  was  conscious  of  the 
eloquent  expression  of  that  look  or  not,  assuredly  his  daughter 
was,  for  she  was  instantly  aware  that  no  eyes  she  had  ever  seen 
before  could  so  successfully  have  expressed  both  reverence  and 
gratitude. 

And  then  the  young  man  looked  towards  his  newly-found 
grandfather,  and  it  would  have  required  a  much  harder 
heart  than  that  possessed  by  good  Mr.  Mathews  not  to 
have  been  touched  to  the  very  quick  by  the  feeling  at  once 
tender  and  reverential  which  beamed  upon  him  from  that 
look. 

But  all  this,  powerfiil  as  the  effect  was  which  it  produced, 
passed  iu  a  few  seconds  ;  but  a  few  more  were  given  to  silent 
emotion,  for  there  was  not  one  of  the  party  who  did  not  appear 
struck,  and  in  some  sort  affected  by  the  strongly-evinced  sensi- 
bility of  the  young  stranger. 

"And  now,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Mr.  Mathews,  as  soon  as  he 
thought  he  could  speak  without  betraying  more  emotion  than 
he  wished  to  display,  "  now  tell  me  what  I  must  call  you.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  I  have  never  yet  heard 
your  name." 

"  I  am  called  Stephen  Cornington,  Sir,"  replied  the  youth,  in 
a  tone  whereiu  a  delicate  ear  might  have  detected  a  painM  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  no  good  right  to  any  name  at  all. 

Mrs.  Mathews  felt  this,  and  she  looked  at  him  earnestly  for 
a  moment. 

But  a  look  from  the  small  grey  eyes  of  Mrs.  Mathews  was  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  eye-beams  which  flashed  from  the 
lustrous  orbs  erf  Stephen  Cornington  ;  for  it  was  easy  enough 
for  her  to  look  at  anybody  without  the  anybody  being  at  all 
aware  of  it ;  whereas  young  Stephen  Cornington  must  have 
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taken  some  pains  to  look  in  the  face  of  any  human  being  with- 
out its  being  very  clearly  evident  that  he  did  so. 

The  announcement  of  his  name  was  followed  by  a  short 
silence,  and  then  Mr.  Mathews  repeated  it. 

"  Cornington  ? "  said  he,  interrogatively,  "that  was  the 
maiden  name  of  your  grandmother,"  he  added,  almost  in  a 
whisper. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  it  was,"  replied  the  young  man  in  the  same  sub- 
dued tone. 

"  Then  she  called  her  son  by  her  own  name,  and  not  by  that 
of  her  husband  ? "  said  Mr.  Mathews,  very  decidedly  in  a 
whisper. 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  was  again  the  reply,  and  this  too  was  said  some- 
what in  a  whispering  tone ;  nevertheless,  the  words,  and  the 
low,  deep  sigh  which  accompanied  them,  were  heard  by  Mrs. 
Mathews. 

Aiid  then  the  business  of  the  moment  went  on,  the  negus  was 
mixed,  and  handed  to  the  thankful  traveller,  as  hot  as  a  liberal 
infusion  of  sherry  would  permit  it  to  be  ;  and  the  kind-hearted 
preparers  of  it  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  imbibed  with  every 
token  of  satisfaction  by  the  almost  frost-bitten  guest. 

No  sooner  was  the  tea-table  dismissed,  however,  than  Mrs. 
Mathews  remembered  that  she  had  other  hospitable  duties  to 
perform,  more  important  still  than  the  stirring  sugar  into  the 
steaming  negus  ;  she  therefore  left  her  comfortable  arm-chair, 
in  the  front  of  the  bright,  blazing  fire,  and  prepared,  with  the 
courage  of  a  martyr,  to  leave  the  room  also  for  the  very 
different  atmosphere  she  was  likely  to  find  out  of  it. 

But  before  she  did  this  she  paused  for  a  moment  behind  the 
chair  of  her  father,  and,  bending  down,  whispered  in  his  ear, 
"  The  blue  room,  I  suppose,  Sir  ?  " 

"No,  Mary,  no  ;  let  it  be  the  red  room,  my  dear."  But  this 
reply  was  not  spoken  in  a  whisper,  for  good  Mr.  King  was  too 
much  in  earnest  on  the  subject  to  stand  upon  ceremony. 

Mrs.  Mathews  lost  no  time,  or,  at  least,  very  little,  in  per- 
forming the  errand  for  which  she  left  the  room.  Most  assuredly 
she  was  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,  but  there  were  never- 
theless a  few  other  thoughts  that  mixed  with  them.  In  the  first 
place,  she  thought  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  her  to 
summon  her  prime  minister,  Sally  Spicer,  to  receive  her  orders 
in  the  den,  where  she  knew,  with  a  very  comfortable  feeling  of 
certainty,  that  she  should  find  a  good  fire.  Nor  was  she  dis- 
appointed ;  the  fire  was  burning  brightly,  and  before  it  was 
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placed  the  one  only  arm-chair  which  adorned  the  premises,  in 
the  most  tempting  position  imaginable. 

It  was  irresistible,  and  accordingly  Mrs.  Mathews  seated  her- 
self, before  ringing  the  bell,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  short 
consultation  with  herself :  and  thus  it  was  she  began  : 

'  Alost  certainly  it  is  the  handsomest  face  I  ever  looked  at — 
most  certainly  it  is  !  Who  would  have  ever  guessed  that  my 
honoured  husband  could  possess  such  a  grandson  ?  It  is  not 
impossible  that  if  all  the  thoughts  of  my  heart  were  exposed  to 
mortal  eyes  at  this  moment  I  might  be  accused  of  jealousy — 
jealousy  of  this  handsome  young  fellow's  grandmother.  It  may 
be  so.  It  has  been  so  very  often  said  in  tale  and  history  that  we 
do  not  know  ourselves,  that  I  must  be  as  obstinate  as  a  Turk, 
or  an  unbelieving  Jew,  if  I  doubted  the  fact ; — wherefore  I  will 
make  myself  ready  to  allow  that  I  may  be  jealous,  and  the  more 
willingly,  because,  if  it  be  so,  that  may  explain  the  reason  of 
what  is,  Mathout  some  recondite  explanation,  perfectly  unintelli- 
gible. For  why  do  I  not  like  him  ? — so  surpassingly  handsome 
as  he  is  ;  so  cordial,  so  amiable  as  he  is  in  his  manner  to  every 
one  of  us.  Why  do  I  not  like  him  ?  Assuredly  it  is  a  clear 
case.    I  am — I  must  be — jealous  of  his  grandmother  ! " 

And'  having  seemingly  come  to  this  conclusion,  much  to  her 
own  satisfaction,  for  a  very  merry  sort  of  smile  lighted  up  her 
features  as  she  muttered  the  confession,  she  sat  for  some  time 
as  if  too  completely  lost  in  reverie  to  be  capable  of  any  more 
solitary  mutterings  for  the  present. 

But  then,  again,  the  long-acquired  habit  returned  upon  her, 
and  though  it  would  have  been  no  easy  matter  for  a  bystander 
to  interpret  very  accurately  what  she  uttered,  she  certainly  did 
utter  something  which  might,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  be  ren- 
dered thus  : 

"But  suppose,  now,  that  instead  of  confessing  jealousy,  I 
were  to  bring  myself  in  guilty  of  envy ;  might  not  that  do  as 
well  as  a  proof  of  my  humility  ?  May  I  not  feel  something 
like  envy  at  seeing  my  quiet,  easily-pleased  husband  enjoying 
the  imexpected  happiness  of  cherishing  the  offspring  of  one,  of 
course,  he  was  more  or  less  attached  to  ;  while  I,  after  having 
had  the  hope  given  me  that  the  whole  of  my  future  life  might 
be  cheered  by  embellishing  the  existence  and  winning  the  affec- 
tion of  John  Anderson's  orphan  child,  find  myself  engaged  in 
the  task  of  ministering  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  Miss  Corning- 
ton's  grandson,  instead  ?  Yea,  verily !  it  is  not  jealousy,  but 
envy,  that  makes  me  fancy  I  see  something  in  that  handsome 
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face  that  does  not  altogether  please  me.  Poor  youth !  he 
looked  most  desperately  cold,  and  despite  his  beautiful  smiles, 
he  looked  very  weary  too.  But  the  red  room ! — why  if  the 
queen  were  to  ask  for  a  night's  lodging  here,  we  could  only  put 
her  to  sleep  in  the  red  room.  And  suppose,  after  all,  that  Janet 
should  arrive  ?  Nothing  is  impossible  ;  she  might  come  six 
months  hence,  after  e'verybody  here,  excepting  her  father's  old 
friend,  had  forgotten  all  about  her.  And  if  she  did,  and  if  this 
young-  Hercules  had  taken  possession  of  the  red  room,  the  same 
room  that  her  father  slept  in  the  only  night  that  this  roof  ever 
sheltered  him — if  this  should  happen,  how  should  I  like  it  ?  I 
will  not  trust  myself ;  I  know  I  could  not  bear  it  decently,  and 
therefore,  good  father,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  lodging  my 
newly-discovered  grandson  in  the  blue  room." 

Having  come  to  this  decision,  Mrs.  Mathews  rose,  and  rang 
the  bell ;  whereupon,  with  as  little  delay  as  the  corkscrew 
staircase  would  permit,  Sally  Spicer  stood  before  her. 

Now  Mrs.  Mathews  had  very  few  secrets  that  she  kept  from 
Sally  Spicer.  She  never,  indeed,  had  thou*ght  it  advisable  to 
inform  her  that  she  had  probably  read  more  books  than  any 
woman  in  Em-ope  ;  neither  had  she  ever  felt  called  upon  to 
inform  her  she  had  once  been  very  near  falling  in  love  'with  a 
Scotch  gentleman,  called  John  Anderson ;  but  in  most  other 
respects  the  union  between  them  was  a  very  confidential  one, 
and  Sally  Spicer  knew  perfectly  well  why  it  was  that  her 
mistress  had  become  Mrs.  Mathews,  after  remaining  for  fifty 
years  so  very  contentedly  as  Mary  King 

Upon  Sally's  now  entering  the  den,  her  mistress  pointed  first 
to  a  chair,  and  then  to  the  chimney-corner,  upon  which  Sally, 
who  was  perfectly  familiar  with  all  her  lady's  telegraphic 
signals,  wasted  no  time  in  ceremony,  but  immediately  seated 
herself  as  directed. 

"  Who  do  you  think  this  young  gentleman  is,  Sally  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Mathews,  looking  very  demurely  in  the  old  woman's  face. 

"  How  should  I  know.  Miss  Mary  ?  asking  your  pardon,  Mrs. 
Mathews,"  replied  Sally 

"  That  is  very  true,  my  good  Sally ;  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  you  should  either  know  or  guess,"  replied  Mrs.  Mathews, 
"  and  therefore  I  will  tell  you.  This  young  gentleman,  Sally, 
is  my  grandson." 

"  Dear  me,  ma'am ! "  replied  Sally,  laughing,  as  she  knew  she 
must  be  expected  to  do,  "  What  can  you  mean,  I  wonder,  by 
saying  that  ?  " 
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"Upon  my  word  I  don't  mean  any  joke,"  returned  Mrs. 
Mathews  ;  "  when  men  and  women  marry,  you  know,  Sally,  the 
relatives  of  one  become  the  relatives  of  the  other.  Mr.  Corning- 
ton,  that  is  his  name,  Sally,  Mr.  Corninffton  is  the  Sfrandson  of 
Mr.  Mathews." 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  Sally  Spicer,  with  rather 
more  of  respectful  reserve  in  her  manner  than  usual,  "  I  ask 
your  pardon,  I'm  sure,  for  my  blundering-,  but  I  thought  as  Mr. 
Mathews  was  a  single  gentleman  up  to  the  time  when  you 
married  him." 

j\Irs.  Mathews  did  not  smile,  no,  not  the  least  in  the  world, 
for  in  spite  of  all  her  odd  ways  she  was  a  very  well-behaved 
gentlewomto  ;  but  after  the  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  she  replied, 
"  Tou  were  quite  right,  Sally.  Mr.  Mathews  was  never  married 
before.  But  when  he  was  a  young  man  he  became,  as  he  told 
my  father  very  honourably  before  we  were  married,  the  father 
of  a  son  by  a  woman  whom  he  has  never  seen  since,  and  the 
young  man  who  arrived  here  this  evening  is  his  grandson." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  returned  Sally,  casting  down  her  eyes  very 
respectfully,  but  evidently  feeling  a  good  deal  shocked. 

"  How  long  he  will  stay  here,  Sally,"  resumed  her  mistress, 
"  I  really  do  not  know.  That  of  course  must  depend  upon  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  my  dear,  kind  father  has  invited  him  to  stay 
here  for  the  present,  and  so  you  must  get  the  blue  room  ready 
for  him." 

'■  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  good  woman,  rising  with  alacrity, 
and  considerably  relieved  in  her  mind  at  hearing  that  it  was  the 
blue  room  and  not  the  red  one,  which  was  to  be  prepared  upon 
this  most  imexpected  occasion  ;  "  Yes,  ma'am  !  we  shall  be  less 
than  no  time  about  it,  Hannah  and  me  together.  But,  in 
course,  the  sheets  have  got  to  be  aired,  and  so  I  must  not  stay 
talking  any  longer  I  think." 

"  Quite  true,  Sally,"  returned  her  mistress,  "  and  I,  too,  have 
no  business  to  be  sitting  here." 

And  so  saying  she  rose,  not  without  reluctance,  from  her 
favourite  chair,  quitted  her  beloved  den,  and  returned  to  the 
parlour  fully  determined  that  no  feeling,  whether  proceeding 
from  envy,  or  jealousy,  or  love  for  her  den,  or  dislike  to  any- 
thing else,  should  lead  her  to  do  anything,  or  to  leave  anything 
undone,  which  Mr.  Mathews  might  interpret  into  unkindness  or 
incivility  to  the  youth  whom  he  had  so  readily  welcomed  as  a 
grandson. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

On  returning  to  the  parlour  she  found  the  young  stranger 
and  her  husband  sitting  very  lovingly  side  by  side,  and  her  dear 
old  father  looking  with  gentle  benevolence  on  them  both.  It 
really  was  a  most  amiable  picture,  and  Mrs.  Mathews,  though 
fresh  from  her  den,  whence  she  sometimes  certainly  brought 
rather  cynical  feelings,  was  in  no  way  disposed  to  disturb  its 
harmony. 

The  blooming,  though  very  decidedly  sleepy,  Stephen  Corning- 
ton,  turned  his  handsome  head  towards  her  as  she  entered,  and 
eagerly  moved  his  chair  so  as  to  make  room  for  hers,  close  to 
the  fire,  and  close  beside  himself. 

"  Is  it  not  a  very  cold  night,  ma'am  ?  "  said  he,  assisting  her 
as  she  placed  her  chair  almost  on  the  hearth-rug. 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  she  replied  ;  "  and  as  I  suspect  that  travelling 
in  such  weather  must  make  you  long  for  a  bed,  beyond  anything 
else,  I  have  given  orders  that  you  shall  have  one  immediately 
made  ready  for  you.  But  I  must  beg  you  to  tell  me  whether  I 
am  right  in  fancying  that  you  would  rather  go  to  bed  than  wait 
till  a  more  substantial  supper  can  be  prepared  for  you  than  our 
tea-table  has  afforded." 

"  Indeed,  dear  lady,  you  are  right ! "  replied  the  young  man, 
looking  at  her  very  gratefully.  "  Did  you  know  all  the  happi- 
ness I  feel  from  the  more  than  kind  reception  I  have  met  with 
here,  you  might  wonder  perhaps  that  I  should  not  wish  to  sit 
up  all  night  in  order  to  think  of  it.  But  I  was  up  this  morning 
very  early,  and  I  certainly  feel  now  not  exactly  as  if  I  wanted 
to  sleep,  but  as  if  I  wanted  to  lie  down  and  think  over  all  that 
has  happened  to  me  since  I  lay  down  last." 

"  No  wonder  !  no  wonder,  my  dear  boy  ! "  said  Mr.  Mathews, 
affectionately  tapping  him  on  the  knee.  "  No  supper  in  the 
world  would  do  you  so  much  good  as  going  to  bed." 

"  Upon  my  word  I  think  so  too,"  said  the  venerable  master  of 
the  mansion,  accompanying  the  words  with  a  smile  of  the  most 
hospitable  kindness.  And  this  in  its  turn  was  repaid  with  a 
grateful  bow,  and  the  words,  "  Thank  you,  my  dear  sir  !  I 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  your  great  kindness  to  me." 
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A  few  more  gentle  words,  and  a  few  more  gentle  looks,  and 
a  few  applications  of  the  poker  to  the  fire,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  burn  brighter,  though  it  burned  as  brightly  as  pos- 
sible before,  sufficed  to  occupy  the  time  till  Sally  Spicer  opened 
the  door,  and  coming  close  to  the  chair  of  her  mistress,  audibly 
pronounced  the  welcome  words,  "Everything  is  ready  now, 
ma'am." 

"Well  then,  I  think  we  must  keep  you  no  longer,  Mr. 
Cornington,"  said  the  lady  of  the  mansion.  "  My  maid  will 
show  you  the  way  to  your  room,  and  I  hope  you  will  find  it 
comfortable,  and  that  you  will  sleep  well." 

"  Thank  you  again  a  thousand  times  for  all  your  kindness  ! " 
replied  the  young  man,  seizing  her  hand,  and  raising  it  to  his 
lips  with  a  sort  of  hasty  fervour  which  made  it  evident  that  the 
feeling  which  led  him  to  do  so  was  irresistible, — "  Thank  you  a 
thousand,  and  a  thousand  times  !  Oh  !  how  few  are  there  who, 
situated  as  you  are,  would  have  acted  as  you  have  done ! " 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Mathews,  quietly  withdrawing 
her  hand,  and  applying  it  to  the  tongs  for  the  purpose  of  still 
fiirther  improving  the  fire.  "Well,  then,  good  night,"  she 
resumed,  having  completed  the  operation,  and  perceiving  when 
she  turned  round  again,  that  the  grateful  young  man  was  keep- 
ing her  father  standing  longer  than  was  good  for  him,  while 
he  dwelt  upon  the  unbounded  hospitality  of  which  he  was\the 
object. 

He  took  the  hint  with  smiling  quickness,  and  having  once 
more  wrung  the  hand  of  his  grandfather,  he  seized  upon  the 
bed-candle  which  Sally  Spicer  held  ready  for  him,  and  with  a 
good-humoured  glance  of  his  bright  eyes  fiiU  in  her  face, 
exclaimed,  "Now  then,  you  kind-looking  agent  of  the  very 
kindest  of  mistresses,  go  on  and  show  me  the  way." 

Sally,  too,  smiled  as  she  returned  his  glance  with  one  of 
almost  wondering  admiration;  and  obeying  the  gay  signal 
with  which  he  pointed  towards  the  door,  she  preceded  him 
through  it,  and  then  turned  and  closed  it  after  him. 

Islx.  Mathews  looked  as  if  he  felt  this  to  be  an  important 
moment.  He  was  about  to  hear  the  opinion  of  his  wife,  and 
his  wife's  father,  upon  this  newly-found  grandson,  of  whom,  to 
confess  the  truth,  he  certainly  felt  exceedingly  proud. 

Mr.  King  replaced  himself  in  his  easy  chair.  Mrs.  Mathews 
walked  to  a  small  table  near  the  window,  and  took  possession 
of  her  knitting  apparatus,  with  which  she  seated  herself  at  the 
table,  as  near  to  the  fire  aa  she  conveniently  could.  Mr. 
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Mathews  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  would  have  been 
well  pleased  if  either  of  them  vrould  have  expressed  an  opinion 
of  the  youth  vp-ho  had  just  left  their  presence.  But  Mr.  King 
looked  silently  in  the  face  of  his  son-in-law,  and  Mrs.  Mathews 
looked  silently  at  her  stocking.  Both  the  father  and  daughter 
perhaps  felt  that  there  would  be  something  awkward  in  con- 
gratulating  an  elderly  gentleman  so  nearly  connected  with  them 
upon  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  grandson  under  such  peculiar 
circumstances ;  perhaps  they  both  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
let  him  speak  first.  And,  as  it  happened,  Mr.  Mathews  did  not 
long  feel  any  difiiculty  in  doing  so. 

"  Well  ! "  he  began,  drawing  a  long  breath,  but  not  in  a  way 
that  in  any  degree  resembled  a  sigh,  "  Well ! — this  is  a  most 
unexpected  thing  to  be  sure  !  But  he  is  an  uncommonly  fine 
young  man,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  was  pronounced  at  the  same  instant  by  both 
father  and  daughter  ;  and  Mr.  King  added  very  cordially, — 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mathews,  I  must  say  that  he  is  not  merely 
what  people  call  a  fine  young  man,  but  that  he  is  positively  the 
handsomest  fellow  I  ever  saw  in  my  life." 

Mr.  JMathews  rubbed  his  hands  in  irrepressible  glee. 

"  I  must  say,  Mr.  King,  that  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say 
so,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  did  not  like  to  begin  saying  too  much  about 
his  good  looks  myself,  because  you  know  it  is  so  natural  that  a 
grandfather  should  I'ccl  rather  partial,  and  I  must  take  care  not 
to  get  quizzed  upon  that  score.  But  I  won't  deny  that  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  you  both  speak  so  kindly  of  him." 

"  Where  did  he  come  from  last,  Mathews  ?  "  said  Mr.  King, 
innocently,  and  quite  unconscious  that  there  was  anything 
awkward  in  the  question. 

"I  believe, — that  is  to  say, — I  don't  quite  know  for  certain; 
but  I  fancy  he  is  come  from  somewhere  in  the  West  Indies.-' 

"  Oh  !  the  West  Ladies  was  it  ?  "  repeated  Mr.  King.  "  Well, 
it  does  not  much  matter  about  that,  Mathews  ;  let  him  come 
from  whence  he  will,  he  has  contrived  to  find  his  way  to"  the 
right  place,  for  there's  no  doubt  that  you  may  be  able  to  get 
him  some  sort  of  situation  or  other,  in  which  he  may  maintain 
himself  respectably.  He  seems  to  have  very  good  manners,  I 
think." 

"Why  yes,  Sir,  I  can't  say  that  I  see  much  room  to  find 
fault,"  replied  the  very  decidedly  dehghted  Mr.  Mathews ;  who, 
notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  restrain  his  satisfaction  within 
decent  bounds,  could  not  have  looked  much  more  delighted  had 
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the  youth  been  his  legitimate  grandson,  and  the  unquestioned 
heir  of  a  long-  line  of  noble  ancestors,  both  on  the  mother's  and 
the  father's  side. 

Nevertheless  he  was  not  altogether  insensible  to  the  possi- 
bility that  Mrs.  Mathews,  and  Mrs.  Mathews'  father  might  view 
the  connection  in  a  somewhat  diOerent  light ;  and  after  medi- 
tating silently  upon  this  possibility  for  a  minute  or  two,  he 
determined  upon  proceeding  with  great  caution.  He  had 
already,  indeed,  completely  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
at  once  acknowledge  the  relationship  to  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood ;  being  now  very  decidedly  of  opinion — ^whatever  might 
have  been  the  case  before  he  had  seen  Stephen  Cornington — 
that  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  were  by  no  means  of  suffi- 
cient consequence  to  prevent  his  confessing,  both  with  pride 
and  pleasure,  that  he  was  the  grandfather  of  so  very  splendidly 
handsome  a  youth.  In  a  word,  his  thoughts  were  upon  the 
whole  very  pleasant  thoughts  ;  nor  was  his  recollection  of  the 
timely,  or  as  he  was  quite  ready  to  call  it,  the  providential 
change  in  his  marriage  settlement,  the  least  agreeable  of  his 
cogitations.  Why  his  wife  had  so  vehemently  wished  for  the 
alteration,  he  had  never  been  able  to  comprehend,  for  he  was 
fully  aware  of  her  advantage  over  him  as  to  the  chance  of  sur- 
■vivorship.  But,  whatever  had  been  the  cause,  he  blessed  it ; 
and  so  happy  was  the  state  of  his  mind,  that  instead  of  being 
only  ready  to 

"  Bless  every  one  possess'd  of  aught  to  give," 

he  felt  more  strongly  impelled  still  to  bless  the  newly-found 
individual  who  was  come  so  admirably  apropos  to  receive. 

But  notwithstanding  his  measureless  contentment  at  this 
evening's  important  adventure,  he  soon  became  extremely  im- 
patient to  bring  this  said  evening  to  its  close,  for  he  wished 
very  ardently  to  find  himself  alone.  In  fact,  he  had  as  yet  but 
very  imperfectly  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
Madame  Briot's  letter  ;  and  though  the  important  statement 
that  the  bearer  of  it  was  his  grandson  was  very  clearly  an- 
nounced in  the  very  first  line  of  her  epistle,  he  was  still  quite 
ignorant  of  what  might  be  the  young  man's  hopes  and  objects 
in  coming  to  him. 

Now  the  handsome  nuptial  chamber  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mathews 
possessed  the  convenient  addition  of  two  dressing-rooms.  By 
far  the  largest  of  these,  the  lady,  in  consideration  of  the  com- 
pletely separate  establishment  which  she  enjoyed  by  the  posses- 
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sion  of  her  den,  had  arranged  for  the  separate  use  and  benefit 
of  her  husband  ;  and  there  it  was  that  he  was  now  longmg  to 
find  himself,  for  there  it  was  that  he  knew  he  conld  safely 
abandon  himself  to  the  private  perusal  of  Madame  Briot's 
letter. 

But  his  wit  failed  him  utterly  when  he  attempted  to  find,  or 
to  invent,  some  plausible  excuse  for  retreating  to  this  sacred 
apartment  somewhat  earlier  than  usual.  It  was  in  vain  that 
he  hinted  to  Mr.  King  the  great  propriety  of  his  retiring  to  rest 
rather  earlier  than  usual,  on  account  of  the  sudden  surprise  which 
had  come  upon  them  ;  the  old  gentleman  declared  himself  to 
be  all  the  better  for  it ;  till  at  length,  while  it  still  wanted  a 
fill!  half-hour  to  ten,  which  was  the  family  hour  for  going  to 
bed,  Mr.  Mathews  took  courage,  and  suddenly  rising  and  walk- 
ing to  a  side-table,  seized  upon  a  bed-candle,  and  exclaimed — 

"Well,  my  good  friends  !  I  don't  know  how  you  may  feel 
after  being  so  startled,  but  I  confess  that  I  long  to  be  in  my 
own  little  dressing-room,  that  I  may  think  it  all  over 
quietly." 

"  Good  nights "  were  then  exchanged,  and  Mr.  Mathews, 
mounting  the  stairs  with  all  convenient  speed,  found  the  pro- 
found retirement  he  wished  for,  and  moreover,  a  bright  fire  to 
cheer  him. 

He  shut  the  door  and  he  locked  it,  for  he  felt  a  considerable 
degree  of  reluctance  to  running  any  risk  of  being  surprised  in 
the  act  of  reading  the  letter  which  his  grandson  had  brought 
him  from  the  ci-devant  Patty  Cornington,  of  Vauxhall  memory ; 
and  being  thus  protected  he  sat  down,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

"  My  dear  and  nevee-to-be-fobgotten  Me.  Mathews. — I  hope 
you  have  done  justice,  Sir,  to  the  motives  which  for  so  many 
years  have  caused  me  to  avoid  all  correspondence  and  all  inter- 
course with  you.  The  excellent  young  man  who  will,  I  trust, 
be  able  to  deliver  this  into  your  hands,  is  your  grandson,  Mr. 
Mathews,  and  as  such  I  will  not  and  cannot  doubt  he  will  be 
received  by  you  as  one  dear  to  yom-  heart,  as  well  as  near  to 
you  in  blood.  Surely  the  sight  of  him  will  be  enough  to  warm 
your  heart,  Mr.  Mathews,  for  neither  you  nor  anybody  else  will 
be  able  to  deny  that  he  is  one  of  the  noblest  looking  young 
fellows  that  ever  a  grandfather  looked  upon.  His  poor  father, 
our  son,  alas  !  is  dead.  It  was  a  dreadful  loss  to  me,  Mr. 
Mathews,  for  he,  too,  was  one  that  any  parent  might  have  been 
proud  of — and  oh  I  so  very  like  you,  Sir  ! 
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"  But  I  must  not  dwell  upon  that  sort  of  thing  ;  it  is  not 
rig-ht  in  any  way  But  to  come  back  to  the  subject  of  our  dear 
grandson,  it  is  but  right  that  I  should  tell  you,  before  I  confide 
him  to  your  care,  that  he  has  been  broni^-lit  up  with  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  live  as  a  gentleman,  for  his  father,  poor  fellow, 
had  every  likeliliood  of  doing  very  well  in  the  world  and  of 
leaving  his  son  so  as  to  do  well  after  him.  But  in  this  country, 
Mr.  Mathews,  there  is  no  answering  for  anything.  A  man  that 
is  rich  to-day  is  poor  to-morrow  ;  and  this  has  been  the  case 
with  our  son.  So  that  he  was  in  no  way  to  be  blamed  for 
having  given  "Stephen  an  education,  which,  to  say  truth,  makes 
him  fitter  to  be  your  grandson  than  mine. 

"  I  need  not  be  afraid  to  tell  you  that  he  is  very,  very  clever 
indeed,  for  you  won't  know  him  long  without  finding  that  out. 
I  have  not  forgotten  what  you  were,  Mr.  Mathews,  nor  ever 
shall.  Sir,  however  wrong  it  may  be  to  remember  it.  Stephen 
is  wonderfully  like  you  in  many  things.  His  hands  are  so  like 
yours,  excepting  that  they  are  rather  longer,  that  I  could  almost 
fancy  that  they  were  your  own.  And  so  they  are  your  own. 
Arn't  they,  Sir  ?  And  in  his  cleverness  he  is  like  you  too  ; 
but  in  addition  to  your  superior  mind,  he  has  got  a  lot  of  accom- 
plishments that  might  do  honour  to  any  gentleman's  son  in  the 
world.  He  is  a  first-rate  musicianer,  and  can  play  upon  any- 
thing from  a  Jew's-harp  to  an  organ.  I  do  trust  you  will  be 
proud  of  him,  Mr.  Mathews,  and  I  can't  help  adding.  Sir,  that  T 
think  you  ought.  He  speaks  French,  and  Spanish  too,  as  if  he 
had  been  born  in  those  countries  ;  nor  is  he  far  behind  anybody 
here  in  making  pictures  of  every  face  he  sees,  and  they  are 
almost  as  like  as  if  you  saw  the  people's  faces  in  a  glass,  only 
his  merry  young  heart  will  sometims  mix  up  such  a  deal  of  fun 
with  his  pictures,  that  he  dares  not  show  them  to  the  people 
they  are  done  for,  or  they  would  be  fit  to  kill  him  for  laughing 
at  them. 

"  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  this  last  is  the  reason  why  we  have 
not  set  him  upon  getting  his  bread  by  his  pictures,  but  the 
people  are  afraid  of  him  I  believe.  But  if  you,  Mr.  Mathews, 
will  take  to  him,  as  a  gentleman  of  fortune  ought  to  take  to  his 
grandson,  he  won't  have  no  need  of  any  of  his  accomplishments 
to  live  by.  The  use  of  them  should  only  be  to  make  you  proud 
of  him.  And  now,  Sir,  hoping  that  you  will  do  your  duty  to 
this  fine  young  man  that  any  lord  in  the  land  might  be  proud 
to  own  as  a  grandson,  I  take  my  leave,  not  asking  any  greater 
favour  to  myself,  though  once  you  seemed  to  think  so  much  of 
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me,  than  that  you  -would  be  kind  to  one  who  ought  to  be  dear 
to  us  both.    I  remain  your  always  loving  and 

"  Obedient  servant, 

"Maetha  Bkiot." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

This  letter,  long  as  it  was,  was  read  deliberately  twice  through 
before  Mr.  Mathews  thought  of  going  to  bed  ;  and  it  would  very 
probably  have  been  read  a  third  time,  had  he  not  recollected 
that  his  wife  might  be  surprised  and  puzzled  by  his  prolonged 
absence.  But  there  was  really  no  need  for  him  to  read  it  a 
third  time  ;  it  had  already  made  an  impression  on  him  too  strong 
to  be  easily  effaced. 

Yet,  nevertheless,  he  felt  that  he  had  by  no  means  had  enough 
of  it,  and  though  quite  conscious  of  the  propriety,  not  to  say 
necessity,  of  going  immediately  to  bed,  he  did  not  do  so  till  he 
had  carefully  replaced  the  letter  in  its  cover,  and  locked  it  up 
in  a  particularly  safe  little  secretaire  which  was  one  among  the 
many  neat  little  commodities  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
when  he  was  installed  at  Weldon  Grange. 

The  key  of  this  hung  at  his  watch  chain,  and  his  watch  and 
appendages  were  ever  and  always  accommodated  for  the  night 
in  a  particularly  safe  nook  behind  his  pillow.  So  he  lay  down 
in  peace  as  to  the  security  of  the  (only)  too  interesting  docu- 
ment which  he  had  received. 

Its  effect  upon  him  was  very  great,  and  upon  the  whole,  very 
agreeable.  Mr.  Mathews  was  a  very  good  sort  of  man  in  a 
small  way  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  had  no  great  qualities,  either 
good  or  evil.  He  had  kind  and  friendly  feelings  towards  all 
his  fellow-creatures,  but  would  have  been  incapable  of  demon- 
strating this  by  any  act  that  required  strength  of  mind,  or  firm- 
ness of  character. 

With  one  single  exception  his  mind  Lad  no  prominent,  or  pre- 
dominating characteristic,  but  that  one  exception  would  have 
appeared  strongly  marked  to  any  acute  observer,  if  any  such 
could  have  found  interest  in  the  investigation.    But,  in  fact,  no 
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one  did  feel  interest  in  investigating-  the  mind  of  Mr.  Mathews, 
and  consequently  nobody  was  fully  aware  how  sensitive  he  was 
on  all  points  that  either  soothed  or  wounded  his  vanity. 

Of  pride  he  had  not  an  atom.  Any  approach  to  overbearing 
insolence  towards  the  very  lowest  of  his  fellow  creatures,  was  a 
feeling  totally  unknown  to  him ;  but  he  was  vain — extremely 
vain,  keenly,  sensitively  vain ;  and  yet,  poor  man,  unlike  the 
generality  of  his  fellow-mortals,  who  for  the  most  part  are 
exceedingly  thankfiil  when  their  httle  human  failings  are  over- 
looked, Mr.  Mathews  would  have  felt  nothing  but  mortification 
could  he  have  been  made  to  comprehend  that  nobody  had  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  his  being  vain,  because  nobody  had  ever 
thought  his  harmless  little  character  worth  the  trouble  of 
examination. 

Not  even  his  wife  had  the  slightest  notion  of  the  faot ;  and 
when  she  had  occasionally  observed  him  to  be  rather  dainty 
about  his  dress,  she  invariably  gave  him  credit  for  being  so 
painfiilly  conscious  of  his  age,  as  to  make  him  scrupulously 
attentive  to  render  his  appearance  as  favourable  as  possible. 

She  was  the  last  woman  in  the  world  likely  to  fancy  herself 
young  at  fifty ;  nevertheless  she  was  quite  aware  that  the  fifteen 
years'  seniority  of  her  husband  was  more  than  was  desirable, 
and  was  very  good  humouredly  anxious  that  he  should  not  him- 
self think  too  much  about  it. 

But  her  anxiety  on  this  head  was  altogether  superfluous. 
Mr.  Mathews  knew  perfectly  well  that  his  wife  was  a  plain 
woman,  and  he  pitied  her  for  it,  because  he  knew  perfectly  well 
also  how  very  pleasant  it  was  to  be  conscious  of  being  hand- 
some. The  very  excess  of  his  inordinate  self-admiration  of  his 
own  person  positively  prevented  the  folly  from  being  under- 
stood, or  appreciated.  It  would  have  been  very  difficult  to 
persuade  any  of  his  acquaintances  that  he  really  thought  him- 
self, even  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  that  ever  lived.  Yet  so  it  was,  and  the  sight  of  the  newly- 
arrived  Stephen  Cornington,  radiant  in  youthful  comeliness,  was 
more  pleasurable  to  him  than  it  would  be  easy  for  language  to 
express,  from  the  firm  conviction  that  all  the  neighbourhood 
would  see  in  him  a  most  admirable  resemblance  of  himself. 

He  had  already  occasionally  indulged  himself  by  hinting  to 
various  individuals  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  what  he  had  been 
in  the  days  of  his  early  youth ;  and  now  the  idea  that  first  took 
possession  of  him  after  the  first  surprise  of  this  unexpected 
arrival  had  subsided,  was,  that  as  long  as  his  grandson  remained 
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near  him,  it  would  be  easy  enough  for  every  one  to  form  a 
correct  idea  of  what  he  had  been  himself  at  the  same  age. 

It  was  upon  this  thought  that  he  went  to  sleep,  and  it  was 
with  this  thought  that  he  awoke  in  the  morning. 

But  the  vanity  of  good  Mr.  Mathews  was  of  a  purely  indi- 
vidual and  personal  character ;  it  did  not  extend  an  inch  beyond 
his  well-made,  well-preserved,  well-dressed  person. 

One  proof  of  this  was  that  when  meditating  before  he  went 
to  sleep  upon  this  most  interesting  occurrence,  he  felt  very 
nervous  as  to  the  possibihty  that  his  wife,  or  his  wife's  father, 
might  object  to  the  young  man's  remaining  with  them.  It 
never  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  himself  have  an  influential 
vote  on  the  subject.  His  only  hope  was  that  his  wife  would  be 
unable  to  deny  him  anything  if  he  only  made  himself  as  agree- 
able to  her  as  he  was  quite  sure  he  could  do.  He  had  no  hope 
whatever  from  his  authority,  but  a  great  deal  from  the  tender 
passion  with  which  he  felt  quite  sure  he  had  inspired  her. 

He  no  more  comprehended  the  real  motives  which  had  led 
Mr.  King  to  propose  their  marriage,  and  his  daughter  to  assent 
to  it,  than  a  child  of  three  years  old  might  have  done.  His 
notion  was  that  the  wish  for  their  union  had  originated  entirely 
with  the  daughter,  and  in  this  he  certainly  saw  nothing  very 
extraordinary 

Such  being  his  view  of  the  case,  it  was  very  natural  that  he 
should  consider  a  little  tender  attention  on  his  part  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  inducing  his  wife  to  second  his  views,  and  he 
was  quite  determined  that  this  should  not  be  wanting. 

He  was  conscious,  however,  that  there  were  peculiarities  in 
the  character  of  Mrs.  Mathews,  and  he  was  conscious,  too,  that 
he  did  not  quite  understand  them,  though  he  was  not  wholly 
without  a  sort  of  theory  on  the  subject ;  and  this  theory  sug- 
gested the  notion  that  the  singularities  of  Mrs.  Mathews  pro- 
bably arose  from  her  having  suffered  a  good  deal  in  her  mind 
before  she  had  taken  courage  to  open  her  heart  to  her  father  on 
the  subject  of  her  attachment  to  him. 

There  were  indeed  moments  in  which  it  had  occurred  to  him 
as  possible  that  Miss  Mary  King,  in  common  with  a  great  many 
other  young  ladies,  had  in  some  degree  lost  her  reason  while 
struggling  with  her  passion,  and  her  extraordinary  love  of 
solitude  was  the  feature  which  most  forcibly  suggested  this 
idea. 

He  was  thankful,  however,  that  the  malady  showed  itself  in 
nothing  more  striking,  or  inconvenient,  and  he  had  quite  made 
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up  his  mind  to  think  that  his  most  judicious  course  would  be 
never  to  interfere  with  this,  nor  ever  even  to  mention  it. 

He  still,  indeed,  continued  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  on  this 
point ;  but  nevertheless  he  felt  called  upon,  having  so  very  im- 
portant an  object  in  view,  to  address  himself  to  the  sentiment 
which,  let  it  take  what  form  it  would,  he  was  quite  sure  was 
predominant  in  her  heart,  in  order  to  make  her  feel  that  she 
might  hope  for  the  very  tenderest  return  of  love  from  him,  if 
her  conduct  towards  his  nephew  was  such  as  he  wished  it  to  be. 

Fully  persuaded  of  the  correctness  of  his  views  upon  the 
subject,  Mr.  Mathews  quitted  his  dressing-room  in  excellent 
good  time  to  ensure  his  being  ready  to  receive  his  grandson 
upon  his  coming  doAvn  stairs  the  next  morning,  and  not  without 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  say  a  few  words  to  him,  privately, 
before  the  business  of  breakfast  began. 

Nor  was  he  disappointed,  for  the  first  thing  he  saw  on 
descending  to  the  hall  was  the  figure  of  Mr.  Stephen  Corning- 
ton  dressed  precisely  as  he  had  been  on  the  preceding  evening, 
but  with  his  beautiful  curling  hair  combed,  brushed,  and 
arranged  a  ravir.  The  delighted  old  gentleman  paused  for  a 
moment  to  watch  him,  as  he  stood  with  his  back  towards  the 
staircase,  earnestly  looking,  as  it  seemed,  through  the  open  door 
of  the  best  drawing-room,  which  was  a  much  better  and 
brighter-looking  apartment  than  the  one  he  had  seen  the 
evening  before. 

At  length,  however,  the  young  gentleman  turned  round,  and 
coloured  as  he  met  the  eye  of  his  proud  and  happy  grandfather. 

"  Oh,  dear  Sir  !  is  that  you  ?  "  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  ex- 
pressive of  great  pleasure  ;  "  I  have  been  looking  about  for  you 
everywhere,  for  I  don't  know  how  long." 

"Have  you,  my  dear  boy?"  returned  Mr.  Mathews  ;  "and 
you  have  found  me  at  last,  then,  haven't  you?  " 

"  Yes,  Sir,  I  have,  thank  God  !  And  thankful  I  am  for  it. 
Heaven  knows.  There  is  something  so  venerable,  so  full  of 
protection  in  the  title  of  grandfather,  that  from  the  moment  I 
first  heard  you  mentioned  by  my  poor  dear  grandmother  I  have 
been  longing  to  get  within  reach  of  you ;  but,  for  all  that,  I 
never  guessed  what  a  cherishing,  loving,  and  lovable  face 
I  should  get  sight  of  when  I  did  get  at  you.  Let  me  kiss  your 
hand,  grandfather.  Upon  my  soul,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  kneel 
down  and  kiss  your  feet !  But  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  my- 
self. Sir  ;  ought  I  not,  for  feeling  so  much  pleasure  at  looking 
at  you,  merely  because  you  are  handsome?  " 
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This  observation  from  young  Stephen  Cornington  might  have 
been  advantageously  listened  to  by  a  great  many  old  gentlemen, 
as  a  proof  of  the  great  importance  of  dressing  themselves  with 
care  and  good  taste.  It  never  would  have  entered  Stephen 
Cornington's  head  to  call  old  Mr.  Mathews  handsome,  had  not 
the  peculiar  care  bestowed  upon  his  toilet  suggested  it ;  for  this 
not  only  set  off  his  well-preserved  good  looks  to  the  best  pos- 
sible advantage,  but  showed  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  that 
he  was  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  indifferent  upon  the  subject. 
The  grandfather  certainly  looked  at  the  grandson  with  a  degree 
of  satisfaction  that  seemed  to  increase  at  every  glance ;  and  the 
conviction  that  it  would  quite  break  his  heart  if  he  were  obliged 
to  part  with  him  took  very  strong  possession  of  his  mind. 

The  operations  of  Mr.  Mathews'  mind  were  not  in  general 
very  rapid,  but  they  were  more  than  usually  so  at  present,  for 
it  took  him  wonderfully  little  time  to  conceive,  arrange,  and 
even  act  upon  the  notion  that  the  only  way  of  securing  the  con- 
tinuance of  Stephen  at  Weldon  Grange,  would  be  the  making 
Mrs.  Mathews  as  fond  of  him  as  he  was  prepared  to  be  himself. 

The  first  result  of  this  unwonted  vivacity  of  mind  was  his 
opening  the  glass  door  which  gave  access  to  the  garden  from 
the  hall,  and  the  passing  his  arm  under  that  of  his  admired 
descendant,  giving  him  to  understand  that  he  was  to  accompany 
him  through  it,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  fact  that  breakfast 
was  ready,  which  was  made  manifest  by  the  passing  of  a  ser- 
vant carrying  a  coffee-pot  upon  a  waiter  into  the  room  opposite. 

"  I  must  say  five  words  to  you,  my  dear  Stephen,  before  we 
go  into  the  breakfast-room,"  said  he,  walking  rapidly  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  which  would  have  placed  them  in  sight  of 
the  said  breakfast-room  windows. 

"We  won't  keep  them  waiting  half  a  moment,  Stephen. 
But  it  is  very  necessary,  very  necessary  indeed,  that  I  should 
make  you  understand,  at  once,  how  very  important  it  is  that  you 
should  make  yourself  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Mathews." 

"  If  you  tell  me  that  it  is  your  wish,  my  dear  Sir,  that  wUl 
be  quite  enough  to  make  me  earnestly  try  to  do  so,"  replied  the 
handsome  youth  earnestly 

"  Why,  the  case  is  this,  Stephen  :  I  have  married  quite  lately, 
you  know,  a  lady  of  very  good  fortune ;  indeed,  I  may  fairly 
say  an  heiress,  which,  considering  that  I  am  no  longer  quite  so 
young  as  I  have  been,  shows  that  I  am  not  altogether  a  stupid 
man,  Stephen.  But  the  lady,  as  you  may  perceive,  is  not  very 
young  any  more  than  myself,  and  therefore  you  know  it  would 
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be  quite  nonsense  for  me  to  think  anything  about  having  heirs, 
and  that  is  one  reason,  I  suppose,  why  I  am  so  well  pleased  to 
see  you,  my  dear  boy,  though,  to  be  sure,  you  are  not  quite  an 
heir  in  the  regular  way  But  your  manner  and  appearance 
please  me,  Stephen.  I  can't  help  fancjdng  that  you  are  very 
like  what  I  once  was  myself." 

"  My  dear  mother — that  is,  my  dear  grandmother,  who  has 
in  truth  ever  been  a  mother  to  me — my  dear  grandmother 
always  said  I  was  the  image  of  you,"  said  the  young  man,  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  the  face  of  Mr.  Mathews  with  a  mixture  of  ten- 
derness and  respect  that  was  very  touching. 

"Yes,  I  think  so,  I  think  so,"  replied  the  old  gentleman, 
pressing  the  arm  which  rested  upon  his.  "  And  all  this  you 
know,  Stephen,  makes  it  very  natural  that  I  should  not  feel 
altogether  displeased  at  the  idea  of  having  you  with  me.  I  am 
not  a  rich  man,  my  dear  Stephen.  If  I  had  been,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  should  have  done  more  for  your  grandmother  than 
I  have  done.  But  the  truth  is  I  could  not  do  it  without  injur- 
ing myself.  I  had  just  enough  to  enable  me  to  live  like  a 
gentleman  iu  a  much  smaller  house  than  this,  but  no  more. 
But  things  are  improved  in  that  respect,  now,  my  dear  boy. 
Mrs.  Mathews  was,  as  I  have  told  you,  an  heiress,  and,  of  course, 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  I  have  been  a  fortunate  man  to  win  the 
affections  of  a  lady  so  circumstanced,  at  a  period  of  life  much 
later,  I  believe,  than  it  is  usual  for  such  things  to  happen.  It 
is  a  great  thing,  Stephen,  when  one  is  past  sixty— and  I  am 
past  sixty — ^for  a  man  to  keep  his  own  close  carriage,  with  a 
thoroughly  good,  handsome  pair  of  coach-horses,  real,  proper 
coach-horses,  to  draw  it.  It  is  a  great  thing — a  very  important 
thing — ^whether  in  town  or  country,  it  really  is  a  very  impor- 
tant thing — a  great  deal  more  so,  Stephen,  than  any  good  looks 
could  be  in  a  lady  turned  fifty.  I  say  all  this,  my  dear  boy,  to 
make  you  understand  that  Mrs.  Mathews  is  a  person  of  great 
and  real  importance.  If  you  are  as  quick-witted  as  you  are 
bright-eyed,  Stephen  (  I  certainly  can't  help  seeing  that  your 
eyes  are  very  like  mine),  and  if  you  are  as  quick-witted  as  I 
hope  to  find  you,  it  will  not  be  your  fault  if  you  do  not  stand 
well  with  Mrs.  Mathews.  And  now,  one  word  more,  and  we 
will  go  in  to  breakfast.  You  must  keep  it  in  your  mind, 
Stephen,  that  I  am  not  the  only  master  of  Weldon  Grange  as 
yet.  ilr  Eang,  my  wife's  father,  is  still  the  master  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  a  clever  old  man  he  is,  too,  in  matters  of  business, 
But,  for  all  that,  Mrs.  Mathews  can  turn  him  rorpid  her  finger  j 
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and  if  you  can  but  contrive  to  make  her  wish  that  you  should 
remain  here,  Weldon  Grange  may  be  your  home  to  the  end  of 
your  days,  for  anything  I  can  see  to  the  contrary.  And  now 
then  we  will  go  in  to  breakfast." 

The  only  answer  made  by  the  young  man  was  the  seizing-  the 
hand  of  lli'.  Mathews  as  he  withdrew  it  from  his  arm,  and  affec- 
tionately pressing  it  to  his  lips. 


CHAPTER  XV 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  trace  in  the  radiant  benignity 
of  the  beautiful  smile  with  which  the  young  Stephen  Cornington 
greeted  ]\Irs.  ^lathews,  any  feeling  less  genuine  and  fresh  from 
the  heart  than  that  of  pleasm-e  at  meeting  again  in  the  morning 
the  hostess  who  had  so  kindly  provided  for  his  comfort  during 
the  night. 

And  assuredly  there  was  no  symptom  that  Mrs.  Mathews 
either  saw  or  suspected  any  deeper  motive  in  it,  for  she  only 
waited  till  she  had  completed  the  sundry  little  special  prepara- 
tions for  her  father's  comfort,  Avhich  had  been  her  morning  task 
for  the  last  thirty-six  years  of  her  life,  in  order  to  receive  his 
offered  hand  with  the  most  perfect  civility. 

And  yet  Mrs.  Mathews  was  by  no  means  the  sort  of  person 
to  approve  the  establishing  a  dim-nal  habit  of  hand-shaking 
with  any  individual  as  likely  as  she  thought  Mr.  Mathews' 
grandson  seemed  to  be,  of  making  a  visit  of  some  continuance 
in  the  house.  One  proof  of  which  was,  that  when  Mr.  Mathews 
himself  attempted  to  follow  the  affectionate  example  of  the 
young  man,  and  Avith  newly-awakened  tenderness  laid  one  hand 
upon  her  shoulder  while  he  extended  the  other  to  invite  the 
approach  of  hers,  she  only  turned  round  towards  him,  and  said, 
looking  assiduously  among  the  breakfast  preparations  which 
covered  the  table,  "  Do  you  want  anything,  Mr.  Mathews  ?  " 

The  aspect  of  the  venerable  master  of  the  mansion  was  as 
hospitably  kind  in  the  morning  as  it  had  been  at  night  ;  and  as 
he  looked  in  the  handsome  face  of  his  stranger  guest,  he  said, 
with  very  cordial  good-humour,  "  Good  morning,  Su',  g-ood 
morning.    I  hope  you  have  rested  well  ?  " 
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"You  must  not  call  him  Sir!  You  must  not,  indeed,  my 
dear  ^Ir  Bang  ! "  said  the  greatly  exhilarated  jMr.  Mathews, 
who  seemed  to  imbibe  fresh  courage,  as  well  as  fresh  tenderness, 
with  every  glance  he  took  at  the  youthful  Cornington.  "  If  he 
is  my  grandson,  Sir,  he  must,  of  coui'se,  be  your  great-grandson, 
you  know,  and,  therefore,  if  you  please,  you  must  always  call 
him  Stephen." 

And  hereupon  Mr.  Mathews  laughed  vehementlj^,  conscious 
tnat  he  had  said  something  that  was  really  very  witty,  and  very 
judicious  at  the  same  time. 

He  looked  at  his  wife,  and  if  he  had  met  her  eye  the  look 
woidd  have  melted,  like  butter  exposed  to  the  sun,  into  some- 
thing suggestive  of  excessive  softness.  But  Mrs.  Mathews 
looked  only  at  the  coifee-cups,  and  that  look  had  very  much 
the  same  expression  as  the  look  of  a  person  stone  deaf  might 
have  had. 

!Mrs.  Mathews  was  no  great  talker  at  meals.  At  least,  since 
her  marriage  she  had  permitted  the  talk  to  be  chiefly  between 
the  two  gentlemen,  for  they  had  always  something  to  say  to 
each  other,  either  about  the  farm  or  the  horses  ;  so  there  was 
nothing  particular  in  her  being  pretty  nearly  silent  now,  espe- 
cially as  their  newly  arrived  visitor  seemed  to  be  endowed  both 
with  the  will  and  the  power  of  talking  in  the  most  animated 
manner,  and  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  ^Mathews  listened  to  him  with  the  most  evident  delight ; 
but  yet  he  was  greatly  too  much  occupied  by  his  own  thoughts 
to  know  very  well  what  the  young  man  was  talking  about. 
All  he  knew  and  clearly  understood  was  that  he  was  there,  and 
that  he  was  a  perfect  model  of  youthful,  manly  beauty,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  keep  him  there,  would  be  by  his  exerting  all 
his  own  influence — and  he  most  conscientiously  believed  he  had 
very  much— to  induce  Mrs.  Mathews  to  wish  for  this,  for  his 
sake,  as  ardently  as  he  did  himself.  But  at  length  the  long 
meal  was  over,  and  then  ]Mrs.  Mathews  was  out  of  sight  in 
a  moment. 

There  was  nothing  paltry  or  pitiful,  and  very  little  that  was 
really  churlish,  in  the  character  or  temper  of  my  heroine  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  when  she  had  fairly  fastened  herself  inside  her 
den,  she  began  to  question  herself  as  to  the  desirability  of  always, 
and  for  ever,  having  such  a  very  chatty  young  gentleman  as 
Master  Stephen  Cornington,  as  a  resident  member  of  the  family. 

It  did  not  appear  to  her  that  it  was  desirable.  She  was  fully 
aware  of  the  interesting  fact  that  he  was,  beyond  all  compa- 
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rison,  the  handsomest  young  man  she  had  ever  seen  ;  she  was 
aware,  too,  that  his  manners  were  amiable  and  obliging,  and 
she  was  much  too  good  a  physiognomist  to  doubt  that  he  was 
good  humoured. 

But,  in  despite  of  all  this,  she  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  his 
becoming  one  of  the  family  ;  and  Mrs.  Mathews,  after  she  had 
formed  a  decided  opinion  on  any  subject,  was  very  little  likely 
to  act  in  contradiction  to  it.  Neither  was  she  at  all  in  the  habit 
of  permitting  the  will  of  any  person  at  Weldon  Grange  to  in- 
terfere greatly  with  her  own. 

Nevertheless,  in  direct  opposition  both  to  her  judgment  and 
her  inclination,  Stephen  Cornington  did  become,  and  immedi- 
ately too,  a  member  of  the  Weldon  Grange  family 

It  would  be  useless  to  bestow  many  words  in  relating  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  this  was  brought  about,  because  a 
very  few  will  suffice  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  Stephen  Cornington  became  a  member  of  the  Weldon 
Grange  family,  because  Mary  Kang,  just  about  twenty-two  years 
before,  fell  in  love  with  John  Anderson. 

There  was  an  odd  sort  of  coincidence  as  to  the  time  and  man- 
ner in  which  this  long-passed  and  little-suspected  adventure 
produced  this  very  important  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  Stephen 
Cornington. 

Mrs.  Mathews,  though  surrounded  by  many  tempting  vo- 
lumes, opened  none  of  them  that  morning  as  she  sat  in  "  her 
secret  bower,"  after  her  retreat  from  the  breakfast  table  ;  for 
she  was  holding  council  with  herself,  not  as  to  the  question  of 
whether  she  should  oppose  the  domiciliation  of  the  young  man, 
or  not  oppose  it,  for  that  point  was  already  fully  decided  ;  but 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  process  of  ejectment  should  be 
performed.  The  subject  was  not  without  difficulty,  for  she  very 
sincerely  wished  to  avoid  offending  any  of  the  parties  concerned ; 
but  the  only  really  practical  solution  of  them  all  must  be  found, 
as  she  speedily  felt  convinced,  in  her  own  firmness  of  purpose 
and  stedfast  resolution  of  having  her  own  way. 

And  to  this  point  she  had  reached  when  the  door  was  opened 
by  the  chastened  Sally  Spicer,  who  entered  the  den  with  a  letter 
in  her  hand. 

The  arrival  of  a  letter  was  a  rare  occurrence  at  Weldon 
Grange,  and  no  sooner  had  Mrs.  Mathews  caught  sight  of  it 
than  she  held  out  her  hand  with  considerable  impatience  to 
receive  it.  Old  Sally  quickened  her  step,  and  laid  it  on  the 
table  before  her  mistress,  who  gave  her  a  nod  which  made  her 
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retreat  at  her  best  speed,  and  lose  no  time  in  closing  the  door 
behind  her. 

Greatly  as  ]\[rs.  Mathews  had  been  disappointed  at  I'eceivinij;- 
no  further  tidings  from  Madras,  and  repeatedly  as  she  liad  told 
herself  of  late  that  she  never  should,  for  that  doubtless,  John 
Anderson's  orphan  girl  had  found  some  more  promising  way  of 
disposing  of  herself,  she  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  the  letter 
than  Math  a  sort  of  impetuosity  of  spirit,  which  made  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  her  character,  she  felt  very  nearly  as  certain  as 
if  she  had  already  opened  it  that  it  was  the  identical  letter  she 
had  been  so  long  expecting. 

It  was  sealed  with  black,  too ;  so  before  she  opened  it  she 
knew  for  certain  that  John  Anderson  existed  no  longer,  save  in 
the  person  of  his  young  daughter.  But  his  farewell  letter  had 
too  effectually  prepared  her  for  this,  for  any  feeling,  of  being 
shocked  or  surprised,  to  interfere  with  the  eager  interest  with 
which  she  read  the  following  epistle  : 

"  In  complying  with  my  dear  father's  last  wishes,  and  in 
obeying  his  last  orders,  I  cannot  doubt  that  I  am  doing  right ; 
and  it  is  this,  dear  madam,  which  must  plead  my  excuse  for 
applying  for  counsel  and  assistance  to  a  stranger.  But  though 
his  -v^dshes  and  commands  are,  and  ought  to  be,  the  laws  by 
which  I  guide  myself  when  thus  addressmg  you,  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  these  wishes  and  commands  were  communicated  to  me 
by  my  dying  father  under  the  firm  persuasion,  on  his  part,  that 
he  was  asking  your  friendship  for  one  who,  though  an  orphan, 
was  by  no  means  destitute.  Not  many  hours  before  he  breathed 
his  last,  he  told  me  that  the  principal  partner  of  the  banking 
concern,  to  which  he  has  belonged  during  all  his  commercial 
life,  had  just  left  him,  and  had  told  him  that  though  the  accounts 
of  the  partnership,  which  had  been  for  some  weeks  under 
exanuiiation,  were  not  yet  finally  settled,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  assui'ing  him  that  there  would  unquestionably  be  a  balance  of 
sevei'al  thousand  pounds  in  his  favour  ;  enough,  in  short,  to  set 
his  mind  perfectly  at  rest  on  the  subject  of  my  future  indepen- 
dence. 

And  notwithstanding  all  that  has  followed,  it  is  a  comfort 
to  me  to  know  that  his  mind  was  perfectly  at  rest,  and  that  he 
died  as  all  must  wish  that  those  they  love  may  die. 

"  Mr.  Moxley,  the  gentleman  who  had  tranquillized  his  last 
hours  by  giving  him  this  assurance,  was  himself,  as  he  has 
repeatedly  assured  me  since,  very  siacerely  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  it.    He  is  an  excellent  and  most  truly  kind-hearted 
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man,  and  had  he  the  means  he  wonld,  I  am  very  sure,  prevent 
my  ever  suffering  from  the  unfortunate  termination  of  the 
examination  that  was  going  on  at  the  time  of  my  dear  father's 
death. 

"  I  am  too  profoundly  ignorant  to  be  capable  of  forming  any 
opinion  as  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  catastrophe  which  has 
made  the  firm  bankrupt,  and  left  me  destitute ;  all  I  know  is, 
that  the  insolvency  has  arisen  from  the  connection  of  Mr.  Mox- 
ley's  bank  with  some  mercantile  speculation  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  world,  and  it  was  this  circumstance  which  caused  the  long 
delay  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  accounts. 

"  Thus  then,  dear  madam,  instead  of  your  friendly  notice 
being  asked  for  by  the  well-portioned  daughter  of  an  old  friend, 
you  are  now  receiving  a  petition  for  your  charitable  assistance 
in  finding  some  occupation  that  may  fiirnish  the  means  of 
existence  to  a  young  girl,  who  has  very  little  to  boast  of,  which 
may  assist  her  to  help  herself,  save  an  earnest  wish  to  do  what 
is  right,  and  a  most  sincere  willingness  to  exert  whatever  power 
she  has  of  being  usefiil. 

"  My  education  has  been  as  carefully  attended  to  as  circum- 
stances would  admit ;  but  my  dear  father  was  so  strongly  per- 
suaded that  my  breathing  mountain  air  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  ensure  my  health,  that  I  have  rarely  had  the  advantage  of 
such  lessons  as  might  be  found  in  the  city  The  governess, 
who  kindly  remained  with  me  till  the  day  of  my  departure, 
though  impatiently  waited  for  in  the  family  where  she  has 
engaged  herself,  is  a  German,  and  a  clever,  as  well  as  a  very 
amiable  woman,  and  by  her  I  have  been  taught  what,  as  I  hope, 
may  enable  me  to  take  the  place  of  a  governess  myself  to  young 
children.  Unfortunately  I  am  too  young  to  propose  offering 
my  assistance  to  any  others ;  and  it  is  to  assist  me  in  obtaining 
this  that  I  now  venture  to  petition  for  your  kindness.  Should 
you,  however,  think,  dear  madam,  that  it  is  presumption  in  one 
so  young  to  hope  to  obtain  the  situation  of  governess,  I  should, 
without  hesitation,  yield  to  your  opinion,  and  would  in  that  case 
readily  and  gratefiilly  avail  myself  of  your  interest  to  obtain 
the  situation  of  nurserj'-maid  in  any  faroily  where  there  was  an 
upper  nurse,  whose  superintendence  would  prevent  my  want  of 
experience  from  being  hurtful. 

"  Meanwhile  I  will  not  attempt  to  conceal  from  you  that  my 
situation  is  a  very  painful  one.  My  kind  friend,  Mr.  Moxley, 
though  he  unexpectedly  finds  himself  in  a  situation  that  must 
of  necessity  check  the  liberal  kindness  of  his  temper,  most 
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generously  forced  upon  me  the  loan  of  ten  pounds  beyond  tlie 
expenses  of  my  passage  to  England  (which  expenses,  as  well 
as  those  arising  from  my  dear  father's  last  illness  and  funeral, 
were  provided  for  by  the  sale  of  his  household  furniture),  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  ten  pounds  remains  in  my  purse.  By 
the  advice  of  the  captain,  who  undertook  the  charge  of  me 
during  the  voyage,  I  have  placed  myself  in  a  little  lodging  in 
John-street,  London  Docks,  JSTo.  5,  and  it  is  there  that  I  shall 
await  your  answer,  dear  madam. 

"If  it  would  be  more  easy  to  obtain  for  me  the  place  of 
nursery-maid  than  that  of  governess,  I  think  it  would  be  better 
for  me  to  begin  with  that  first,  for  I  fear  nothing  so  greatly  as 
the  finding  my  money  gone  before  I  have  secm^ed  the  means  of 
getting  more.  I  will  not  add  anything  as  to  the  anxiety  with 
which  I  shall  await  for  a  reply  to  this  letter,  which  I  know  it 
must  be  a  very  painful  thing  to  receive.  Neither  will  I  attempt 
any  apology  for  writing  it,  for  I  do  not  think  my  father  would 
have  so  earnestly  enjoined  me  to  do  so  had  he  not  known  you 
well  enough,  dear  madam,  to  be  very  sure  that  you  would  not 
be  angry  with  me. 

"  I  remain  truly  and  obediently  yours, 

"Janet  Anderson." 

Deeply  still  was  the  attention  with  which  Mrs.  Mathews 
perused  this  letter.  To  look  at  her  one  might  have  almost 
thought  she  had  ceased  to  breathe  ;  not  a  movement  of  any 
kind  was  perceptible.  One  might  have  fancied  that  the  process 
necessary  to  the  possessing  herself  of  the  contents  was  some 
holy  rite,  which  the  slightest  sound  or  movement  would  int^-- 
rupt  and  render  abortive. 

But  during  the  moments  that  this  strange  stillness  continued, 
the  activity  of  her  mind  seemed  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
repose  of  her  body.  Visions  of  the  future  opened  before  her 
with  such  vivid  distinctness  that  all  things  actually  present 
appeared  to  fade  away,  and  become  airy  nothings  in  comparison. 
She  was  no  longer  childless.  She  was  no  longer  a  solitary 
thing,  passing  onward  through  life  without  object  and  without 
motive  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  so  called  for  anything  she 
did,  or  for  anything  she  purposed  to  do.  Her  steady  loving 
attention  to  her  father  was  as  spontaneous  as  the  act  of  going 
to  sleep  ;  and  as  to  her  studies,  they  were  not  only,  with  all 
their  magic  charm  for  her,  as  lawful  as  eating,  but  as  much  a 
matter  of  course  also. 
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But  now  all  the  conditions  of  her  existence  seemed  suddenly- 
changed.  This  child,  this  daughter  of  John  Anderson,  who  had 
hitherto  only  appeared  to  her  as  a  distant  object,  full  of  interest, 
indeed,  but  so  indistinctly  seen  as  to  produce  something  more 
like  the  vagueness  of  doubt  than  the  brightness  of  hope,  as  she 
contemplated  it,  was  now  distant  no  longer.  In  palpable  reality 
the  chiLd  of  John  Anderson  was  withia  a  few  hours'  reach ;  and 
better  still,  oh !  greatly  better  still,  she  was  waiting  for  per- 
mission to  approach  her  as  eagerly  as  a  child  might  long  for  a 
summons  from  its  mother. 

It  was  impossible,  surely,  that  Mary  King  could  be  glad 
because  the  child  of  John  Anderson  was  in  poverty  and  sorrow. 
And  yet,  when  Mrs.  Mathews  at  length  perceived  that  tears 
were  very  actively  chasing  each  other  down  her  cheeks,  she 
could  scarcely  have  honestly  denied  that  they  were  tears  of  joy. 
At  any  rate  it  is  most  indisputably  certain  that  Mrs.  Mathews 
was  happier  at  that  moment  than  she  had  ever  felt  before  in 
the  whole  course  of  her  life. 

And  as  she  gradually  and  reasonably  became  aware  of  this, 
she  wiped  her  eyes,  and  set  herself  steadily  to  consider  in  what 
manner  she  should  commence  the  operations  which  her  new 
state  of  existence  rendered  necessary. 

Janet  Anderson  was  at  No.  5,  John-street,  London  Docks. 

"  And  how  am  I  to  get  her  thence  ?  How  am  I  to  bring  her 
HOME?"  were  the  questions  which  Mrs.  Mathews  now  asked 
herself.  Mrs.  Mathews  was  a  married  woman  ;  and  moreover 
she  was  still  living  in  her  father's  house,  and  not  in  her  own ; 
nevertheless  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  there  was,  or  possibly 
c^uld  be,  any  difficulty  as  to  her  immediately  adopting  Janet 
Anderson  as  her  child  ;  on  this  point  she  was  thoroughly  ia- 
capable  of  conceiving  a  doubt ;  for  though  she  never,  perhaps, 
stated  the  fact  explicitly  to  her  own  mind,  she  had  a  quiet  con- 
sciousness within  her  that  lier  way  would  be  the  way  in  which 
all  important  matters  would  be  managed  at  Weldon  Grange. 

Her  only  difficulty,  and  her  only  doubt,  was  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  her  purposes  were  to  be  made  known  and  put 
into  execution.  Not,  indeed,  that  Mrs.  Mathews  had  the  slight- 
est intention  of  announcing  to  any  one,  not  even  to  Sally  Spicer, 
that  she  intended  instantly  to  adopt  Janet  Anderson,  and  to 
consider  her  and  treat  her  as  a  daughter  so  long  as  they  both 
should  live. 

There  would  be  no  advantage  in  announcing  this,  because  it 
was  a  fact  that  would  announce  itself  more  satisfactorily  to 
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all  parties  by  tlie  course  of  events  than  by  any  spoken  declara- 
tion  of  purpose. 

But  how  should  she  set  about  informing  her  father  and  her 
husband  that  she  intended  immediately  to  set  off  for  London 
(for  such  was  the  resolution  she  had  come  to  on  that  part  of 
the  subject),  in  order  to  escort  Miss  Janet  Anderson  to  Weldon 
Grange,  where  she  was  to  find  the  "  Red  Room"  in  apple-pie 
order  to  receive  her  ? 

Mrs.  Mathews  would  have  felt  a  greater  degree  of  contempt 
for  herself  than  it  would  have  been  easy  for  her  to  endure,  had 
she  for  a  smgle  instant  permitted  herself  to  doubt  her  being 
able  to  act  exactly  in  the  manner  she  intended  and  chose  to  do ; 
but  she  was  really,  for  the  most  part,  a  very  well-bred,  well- 
behaved  lady,  and  had  as  little  inclination  for  everything  ap- 
proaching altercation  as  any  lady  could  have. 

Even  the  discussion  of  any  measure  which  she  had  deter- 
mined on  was  disagreeable  to  her,  and  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  she  now  condescended,  very  deliberately,  to  consult  her 
judgment  as  to  the  easiest  and  civilest  mode  of  proceeding. 

Nor  had  she  thus  employed  herself  for  many  seconds  before 
one  very  obvious  course  of  action  suggested  itself  as  a  sure  and 
certain  means  of  arranging  everything  she  wished,  as  far  as 
her  husband  was  concerned.  She  felt  quite  sure  that  she  had 
only  to  submit  with  a  good  grace  to  the  occupation  of  the 
"Blue  Room"  by  Miss  Cornington's  grandson,  in  order  to 
secure  the  appropriation  of  the  red  one  to  John  Anderson's 
daughter. 

As  to  her  good  and  ever  gentle  father,  it  would  have  been 
little  better  than  affectation,  had  Mrs.  Mathews  bestowed  a 
thought  upon  any  opposition  she  might  be  likely  to  receive 
from  him.  She  knew  perfectly  well  that  there  was  no  danger, 
either  on  this,  or  on  any  other  point,  that  she  should  meet  with 
opposition  from  him.  All  her  meditations,  therefore,  were 
speedily  fixed  upon  the  question  of  how  best  to  announce  to  her 
husband  the  startling  fact  that  she  was  on  the  eve  of  making 
an  excursion  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  with 
her  a  young  lady,  who  from  thenceforward  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  member  of  the  family. 

Mrs.  Mathews  always  went  down  stairs  for  luncheon,  in  order 
to  satisfy  herself  that  her  father  was  taken  good  care  of  at  that, 
to  him,  very  important  little  meal ;  and  it  was  at  luncheon 
time  that  she  intended  to  electrify  her  husband  by  the  flattering 
proposal  of  taking  a  little  walk  with  him  in  the  shrubbery. 

7—2 
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On  looking  at  her  watch  she  was  a  good  deal  surprised  to  find 
that  three  hours  had  already  melted  away  under  the  process  of 
meditation  upon  the  blessed  event  that  had  befallen  her,  and  it 
was  only  then  that  she  recollected  that  the  hours  which  were 
gliding  away  so  smoothly  for  her,  in  this  delightful  occupation, 
were  passed  by  her  already  dearly-beloved  Janet  in  all  the 
misery  of  suspense  and  doubt. 

As  yet,  however,  she  had  lost  no  time,  for  she  had  missed  no 
post ;  and  as  she  did  not  intend  that  her  first  letter  to  Janet 
should  be  a  very  long  one,  she  knew  that  there  would  still  be 
abundance  of  time  to  write  her  letter  and  dispatch  it  to  the 
post  before  she  could  be  wanted  down  stairs. 

It  is  probable,  I  believe,  that  most  married  ladies  if  about  to 
announce  to  their  lord  and  master  an  event  so  important  as 
that  of  inviting  a  young  miknown  lady  to  come  and  live  with 
them,  would  have  written  the  invitation  after  making  the 
aimouncement,  instead  of  before  it,  but  such  was  not  the  case 
with  Mrs.  Mathews. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  foUdwiiig  letter  was  therefore  written,  and  dispatched 
by  S;illy  Spiccr  to  the  Weldon  post-oflBco  nearly  half  an  hour 
Viefore  it  was  lux'cssary  for  Mrs.  Mathews  to  descend  to  the 
dinner-parlour  for  lunclieon. 

"  jMy  very  deak  Janet  Andekson, — Had  I  nothing  but  my  own 
inclination  to  consult,  I  should  not  now  be  writing  this  letter 
to  you,  but  I  should  be  going  myself  towards  the  railroad  sta- 
tion in  order  to  get  to  you  as  speedily  as  possible.  But  I  cannot 
be  quite  so  rapid  in  my  movements  as  I  would  ^vish  to  be. 
You  will  find  that  both  my  father  and  my  husband  are  quite 
old  men,  my  dear  Janet ;  and  that,  compared  to  you,  I  am  not 
very  young  myself,  and  old  people  are  not  so  rapid  in  their 
movements  as  young  ones  ;  nevertheless,  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
shall  be  with  you  before  you  have  had  time  enough  to  accuse 
me  of  being  very  slow.  You  must,  I  am  afraid,  my  dear,  be 
very  uncomfortable  at  finding  yourself  alone  in  a  new  country, 
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and  a  strange  house  ;  but  keep  up  your  spirits,  Janet ;  you  will 
soon  be  in  your  new  home,  and  if  you  are  not  happy  there,  it 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  your  father's  old  friends.  I  flatter  my- 
self that  nothing  will  prevent  my  setting  off  for  London  by  the 
early  train  to-morrow,  and  if  I  can  do  this  you  will  see  me 
before  twelve  o'clock.  And  now,  good-bye,  my  dear  child.  Do 
not  fancy  that  in  coming  to  my  father  and  me  you  are  coming 
among  strangers.  Such  people  as  your  father,  Janet,  do  not 
quite  leave  this  world  when  they  die  ;  a  portion  of  their  spirit 
is  left  behind  them,  and  lives  still  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
loved  them,  and  in  coming  to  my  good  father  and  to  me,  you 
are  coming  to  people  who  cherish  every  memorial  of  him  with 
sincere  affection.  Can  you  doubt  then  that  we  shall  cherish 
you  ?    Farewell  till  to-morrow 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"Maey  Mathews." 

Having  sealed  and  dispatched  this  epistle,  which  it  really 
required  a  strong  effort  on  her  part  to  make  so  short,  Mrs. 
Mathews  went  down  stairs,  and  the  first  person  she  saw  was 
her  husband,  who  was  standing  at  the  open  garden  door,  look- 
ing out  upon  the  lawn,  now  bright  in  April  sunshine,  where  his 
handsome  grandson  was  amusing  himself  by  making  a  little 
pet  spaniel  belonging  to  Mr.  King  leap  repeatedly  over  a 
stick. 

Mr.  Mathews  rushed  towards  her  the  moment  she  appeared, 
with  an  eagerness  of  welcome  to  which  it  was  impossible  that 
she  could  be  insensible. 

"  Oh,  dear  me  !  how  I  have  been  wishing  for  you  ! "  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  it  has  been  the  very  prettiest  thing  you  ever  saw  in 
your  life — ^the  seeing  Stephen  play  with  Frisk  !  Do  begin 

again,  Stephen  !  Do  my  dear  boy  let  Mrs.  Mathews  see  him 
run  round  and  round  after  you,  as  you  made  him  do  just 
now!" 

But  Mrs.  Mathews  did  not  seem  inclined  to  enjoy  the  sport, 
for  she  did  not  look  smilingly  as  she  replied,  "  The  seeing  Frisk 
run  round  and  round  has  nothing  very  new  in  it,  Mr.  Mathews, 
by  way  of  an  amusement,  and  my  father's  basin  of  soup  will  get 
cold,  I  am  afraid,  if  we  stay  here,  for  I  saw  it  carried  in  as  I 
came  down  stairs." 

"  Stephen  !  Stephen  !  my  dear  boy,  come  this  moment !  I 
beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  love,  a  thousand  times  over  for  de- 
taining you  ! "  and  so  saying,  Mr.  Mathews  playfully  passed 
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his  arm  uncler  ihsA  of  hia  lady,  and  in  that  affectionate''attitude 
escorted  her  into  the  parlour. 

Mrs.  Mathews  understood  it  all  perfectly,  and  perhaps  she 
was  not  altogether  displeased.  She  saw  that  she  was  to  be 
coaxed  into  permitting  the  newly-found  grandson  to  remain 
where  he  was,  tiU  his  admiring  grandfather  had  enjoyed  a  good 
deal  more  of  his  company.  Had  no  tidings  of  the  orphan 
daughter  of  John  Anderson  reached  her  by  that  day's  post,  she 
would  have  beheld  all  these  affectionate  demonstrations  on  the 
part  of  her  husband  with  very  different  feelings.  As  it  was, 
she  thanked  her  good  stars  for  the  happy  coincidence  which 
had  brought  these  two  new  claimants  upon  Weldon  Grange 
hospitality  so  fortunately  together.  Had  either  of  them  ap- 
peared singly,  there  might  have  been  difficulties  ;  now  the 
good  lady  saw  very  distinctly  that  there  would  be  none.  But 
she  had  a  part  to  play,  and  she  did  not  much  like  that ;  for  she 
had  naturally  a  very  strong  inclination  to  be  sincere,  as  well  as 
successful,  in  all  her  dealings,  and  she  winced  a  good  deal  at 
the  idea  of  being  obliged  to  simulate  a  wish  for  the  continued 
society  of  the  handsome  Stephen,  when  in  truth  she  would  very 
greatly  have  preferred  being  without  it. 

The  notion,  too,  that  Mr.  Mathews  might  go  on  taking  her 
by  the  arm,  and^  squeezing  her  hand  whenever  he  could  get 
hold  of  it,  was  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  her,  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  names  "  John  Anderson "  and 
"  Janet,"  should  be  repeated  pretty  incessantly  by  her  heart  to 
enable  her  to  "  behave  herself  seemly"  under  all  the  indications 
of  tenderness  manifested  towards  her  by  her  husband  during 
the  repast.  Such  and  so  great  were  they,  that  at  last  her 
temper,  though  not  her  purpose,  broke  down.  She  felt  that  it 
would  be  impossible,  absolutely  impossible,  for  her  to  simper 
and  look  pleased  when  her  husband,  with  nods,  and  becks,  and 
wreathed  smiles,  addressed  her  perpetually  as  "  Mary  dear  !" 
and  "  sweet  love  ! "  She  felt  already  that  this  would  be  too 
much  for  her  strength,  and  considerably  before  the  bright-eyed 
Stephen  had  made  away  with  his  second  plateful  of  apple-pie, 
she  had  resolved  to  change  her  system'  of  operations,  and  not 
to  display  herself  before  the  eyes  of  John  Anderson's  daughter 
under  false  colours  of  any  kind.  It  had  been  her  purpose,  dur- 
ing her  projected  tete-a-tete  with  her  husband,  to  have  led  him 
to  talk  of  his  grandson,  no  very  difficult  task,  as  she  suspected, 
and  having  gently  brought  him  to  disclose  the  wishes  she  had 
So  plauily  read  for  the  young  man's  remaining ^with  them,  to 
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yield  her  consent  very  graciously,  and  then  to  have  tested  his 
notions  as  to  reciprocal  justice  by  stating  the  fact  of  Janet 
Anderson's  arrival,  and  the  strong  inclination  she  felt  to  invite 
her  also. 

But  this  mode  of  achieving  her  object  had  become  so  dis- 
tasteful to  her  from  the  superabundant  sweetness  which  she  felt 
would  be  the  result  of  Mr.  Mathews  taking  the  initiative,  that 
she  determined  to  reverse  the  order  of  proceeding  which  she 
had  first  decided  upon,  and  to  perform  the  business  she  had  to 
do  without  any  unnecessary  sweetness,  or  hypocrisy  of  any 
kind. 

This  change  of  purpose  brought  a  great  feeling  of  relief  with 
it,  and  it  was  with  a  promptitude  which  showed  no  sort  of  dis- 
like to  the  business  she  was  upon,  that  she  said  to  her  husband, 
as  the  party  rose  from  the  table,  "  Give  your  arm  to  my  father, 
^Ir.  Mathews.  He  is  going  to  sit  in  the  garden,  and  then  come 
to  me  in  the  east  walk.    I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

If  Mr.  Mathews  had  been  listening  to  airs  from  heaven  as 
she  thus  spoke  to  him,  he  could  not  have  looked  more  enchanted, 
which  proved  that  he  had  considerable  command  over  his  fea- 
tures, for,  to  say  the  truth,  he  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  alarm, 
being  strongly  persuaded  that  his  lady  was  going  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  sudden  arrival  of  his  grandson,  which  might  be 
accompanied  by  such  high-principled  reflections  on  the  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  connected  with  his  birth,  as  might  render 
the  delightful  domestic  arrangement  which  he  had  contem- 
plated, extremely  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impossible. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  evidently  no  choice  left  him  as  to 
keeping  the  assignation  proposed,  a  fact  of  which  she  was  her- 
self most  perfectly  aware,  and  she  accordingly  set  off,  with  no 
other  protectors  than  her  shawl  and  her  parasol,  to  the  place 
appointed.  Nor  had  she  remained  there  very  long  before  she 
beheld  Mr.  Mathews  approaching,  for  having  placed  Mr.  King 
upon  the  favourite  bench,  he  delayed  no  longer  than  was  neces- 
sary to  say  to  his  grandson  as  he  passed  him,  "  Wait  for  me, 
Stephen,  for  five  minutes,  and  I  will  show  you  a  beautifiil  walk. 
Besides,  my  dear  boy,  it  is  likely  enough  that  I  may  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you.  I  am  going  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Mathews 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  think  it  very  likely  that  something 
may  be  said  about  you." 

Nature  had  not  been  liberal  only  towards  Stephen  Corningtou 
in  the  gift  of  personal  beauty,  she  had  endowed  him  also  with 
a  large  share  of  acuteness.    He  only  listened  to  his  grajidfather 
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with  an  air  of  docility,  and  replied,  renewing  at  the  same 
moment  his  gambols  with  Frisk,  "  You  shall  find  me  just  about 
here.  Sir,  when  you  come  back  ; "  but  he  understood  perfectly 
well,  though  nobody  would  have  guessed  it  that  looked  at  him, 
that  his  own  destiny  would  very  probably  be  decided  wdthin 
the  space  of  the  next  half  hour. 

But  it  took  even  less  than  that  to  bring  the  colloquy  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mathews  to  a  conclusion. 

She  was  hovering  near  the  point  at  which  she  knew  he  would 
arrive,  and  having  joined  him,  and  declined  his  offered  arm,  she 
commenced  the  conversation  thus  : 

"  It  is  very  likely,  Mr.  Mathews,  that  you  may  partly  guess 
the  subject  on  which  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  and  therefore  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  detain  you  by  any  long  preface. 
I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  young  man  who 
came  upon  us  so  very  unexpectedly  last  night." 

"No  doubt  of  it,  my  dear.  Of  course  it  is  no  more  than 
natural  and  proper  that  you  should  speak  of  it,"  he  replied ; 
'■  and  I  vidsh  very  much  to  speak  upon  it  too." 

"  Then  pray  speah  upon  it,  Mr.  Mathews  ; "  she  briskly  re- 
joined, "  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  upon  the 
subject." 

"  Why,  my  dear,  the  chief  thing  I  have  to  say  is  that  duty 
should  be  considered  before  all  things.  Now,  it  seems  to  me 
that,  considering  the  near  relationship,  my  first  duty  is  to  re- 
member what  is  due  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man  from  a  grand- 
father to  his  grandson." 

"  Yes,  that  would  be  all  very  well,  Mr.  Mathews,  only  you 
know,  in  this  case  the  laws  do  not  authorize  any  man  to  call 
him  your  grandson,"  she  rejoined. 

"  But  nature  is  stronger  than  law,  Mrs.  Mathews  ! "  returned 
the  gentleman  very  solemnly  ;  "  and  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  so 
vricked  as  to  be  deaf  to  its  voice." 

"  Ajid  what  does  its  voice  dictate  on  the  present  occasion  ?  " 
replied  the  lady,  with  a  tone  a  little  approaching  the  ironical. 

"  It  dictates  to  me,  my  dear,  very  plainly  indeed,  that  it  is 
my  duty  to  treat  the  young  man  as  what  he  really  is,  and  that 
is,  my  grandson — the  own  son  of  my  own  son." 

"Of  your  natural  son,  Mr.  Mathews,"  said  Mrs.  Mathews  in 
something  like  a  whisper,  but  very  distinctly. 

"  Well,  my  dear  !  "  returned  her  husband,  whose  high  appre- 
ciation of  himself  did  not  rest  solely  on  his  consciousness  of 
self-approving  beauty,"  but  who  was  conscious  also  of  pos- 
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sessinq-  a  very  considerable  portion  of  wit,  "  Well,  my  dear  !  his 
being'  natiu'al,  ought  not  to  make  me  UN-natural,  you  know." 

Xo,  Mr.  IMathews,  certainly  not,"  she  replied,  with  great 
equanimity,  "neither  ought  it  to  make  my  father  and  myself 
unnatural  either;  and  you  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world, 
Mr.  Mathews,  to  be  quite  aware  that  it  would  be  very  unnatural 
if  we  were  either  of  us  to  wish  that  an  offspring  from  your  con- 
nection with  the  female  called  Cornington  should  take  up  his 
abode  among  us,  as  a  member  of  our  family." 

"It  is  on  my  devoted  affection  to  you,  my  dearest  love," 
returned  Mr.  Mathews,  throwing  as  much  tenderness  as  possible 
into  his  voice,  and  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  pass  his  arm 
around  the  lady's  waist, — "  it  is  on  my  devoted  affection  to  you 
that  I  rest  my  hopes  of  obtaining  your  permission  for  doing 
what  would  make  me  so  completely  happy,  as  having  this  dear 
boy  to  stay  with  me." 

The  embrace  was  avoided  by  the  unexpectedly  rapid  step  in 
advance,  which  was  at  that  moment  made  by  Mrs.  Mathews ; 
but  it  required  rather  more  deliberate  consideration  to  enable 
her  to  answer  her  husband's  claim  upon  her  gratitude. 

Her  spirit,  it  cannot  be  denied,  was  a  stubborn  spirit,  and 
would  not  permit  her,  though  she  had  a  great  object  in  view,  to 
say  one  single  little  civil  syllable,  though  the  doing  so  might 
have  paved  a  smooth  and  easy  path  towards  the  point  at  which 
she  was  anxious  to  arrive. 

But  there  was  something  in  her  nature  that  seemed  to  render 
this  impossible ;  so  she  strode  stoutly  on  for  a  step  or  two,  her 
husband  following  her  in  a  very  nervous  condition,  notwithstand- 
ing his  firm  conviction  that  he  had  inspired  a  very  tender  passion 
in  her  breast ;  but  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  from  his 
very  earliest  youth  of  the  rigorous  severity  of  single  ladies 
against  those  less  correct  than  themselves  ;  and  he  remembered 
at  that  terrible  moment,  with  a  distinctness  that  positively  made 
him  quake  from  head  to  foot,  that  His  lady  had  long  been  single ! 
And  the  sort  of  awe  in  which  he  stood  of  her  (which  no  persua- 
sion of  her  love  could  enable  him  entirely  to  overcome),  rendered 
him,  as  he  thought  of  this,  absolutely  incapable  of  resuming 
the  conversation. 

]\Irs.  Mathews,  however,  knowing  that  she  had  a  great  deal 
of  important  business  on  her  hands,  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  let  this  profitless  silence  continue,  and  she  therefore  suddenly 
turned  round,  and  standing  still,  till  her  husband  had  overtaken 
her,  she  said, — 
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"  It  is  impossible  to  change  what  is  passed  and  gone,  Mr. 
Mathews,  Had  I  any  such  power  I  certainly  would  make  many 
circumstances,  connected  with  this  young  man,  very  different 
from  what  they  are  at  present, — you  can  easily  believe  this,  Sir, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  yes,  my  dearest  love !  I  can,  indeed,  and  I  am 
sure  I  only  wish  that  I  could  change  everything,  so  as  to  make 
it  all  exactly  what  you  would  most  like  and  approve.  But,  you 
know,  my  dear," — 

"  There  is  one  thing,-  Mr.  Mathews,  that  I  certainly  do  know," 
replied  his  wife,  interrupting  him  with  very  little  ceremony; 
"  I  know  that  I  will  never  consent  to  have  my  father's  house, 
and  my  own  manner  of  living  turned  over  and  over  in  the  way 
you  propose,  unless  I  can  have  some  whim  of  my  own  gratified 
to  make  up  for  it." 

"  You  would  find  it  quite  impossible,  utterly  impossible,  my 
dearest  Mary,  to  propose  anything  agreeable  to  yourself  that  I 
should  dream  of  opposing  for  a  single  moment.  Only  say, — 
only  explain," — 

"Very  well,"  she  returned,  again  interrupting  him;  "you 
shall  know  all  about  it  in  a  moment.  I  daresay  you  remember 
a  letter  that  came  here  from  India  a  few  months  ago,  and  that 
both  my  father  and  I,  for  some  time  after  its  arrival,  were  con- 
stantly expecting  that  it  would  be  followed  by  a  young  lady, — 
the  orphan  child  of  an  old  friend  of  ours  ?" 

"Oh  dear,  yes!  my  dear  Mary,"  replied  her  husband,  "I  per- 
fectly remember  all  about  it." 

"Her  not  coming,"  resumed  Mrs.  Mathews,  "was  a  great 
disappointment  to  us,  for  we  had  a  very  sincere  regard  for  her 
father  ;  but  so  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  this 
letter,  without  our  hearing  anything  further  of  Miss  Anderson, 
that  we  concluded  she  had  changed  her  plans,  and  that  the 
next  news  we  heard  of  her  would  be  that  she  intended  to 
remain  in  India.  But,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  Mr.  Mathews, 
the  news  of  her  arrival  in  England  travelled  from  London,  as  I 
think,  by  the  very  same  conveyance  which  brought  this  young 
Mr.  Cornington.  Confident,  as  she  well  might  be,  from  her 
father's  knowledge  of  us,  that  she  would  be  affectionately 
received  by  my  good  father  and  myself,  she  has  merely  written 
to  tell  me  that  she  is  awaiting  my  instructions  in  London,  and 
these  instructions  of  course  will  be  that  she  should  come  to 
Weldon  Grange  immediately.  And  now,  Mr.  Mathews,  I  will 
deal  very  fairly  with  you.    Had  I  not  received  this  news  as  to 
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the  arrival  of  Janet  Anderson  in  England,  I  should  most  cer- 
tainly have  opposed  the  entrance  of  Martha  Cornington's  grand- 
son as  an  inmate  of  my  father's  house,  and  as  a  member  of  my 
family.  But  I  am  willing  to  make  a  compromise  with  you.  I 
think  I  should  like  to  have  a  young  friend  and  companion  of  my 
own  sex,  and  I  think  it  very  probable  that  if  this  young  lady 
be  as  deserving  as  I  expect  to  find  her,  I  may  like  to  keep  her 
with  me  till  she  is  settled  in  life.  That  I  may  do  this  without 
any  difficulty,  or  any  suspicion  of  objection  on  your  part,  I  will 
consent  to  your  inviting  this  young  man  to  remain  with  you  as 
long  as  he  shall  conduct  himself  to  our  satisfaction,  or  till  you 
shall  have  been  able  to  find  some  situation  in  which  he  may 
advantageously  occupy  himself,  and  employ  his  talents  to  his 
own  profit  and  advantage." 

"  That  is  all  I  ask,  my  dearest  love,"  replied  the  delighted 
grandfather.  "  He  has  great  talents,  my  dear  Mary.  I  have  it 
from  the  very  best  authority  that  he  has  very  extraordinary 
talents,  and  of  course  my  first  object  will  be  to  put  him  in  the 
way  of  profiting  by  them.  That  is  all  I  ask  for.  Only  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  enabling  him  to  provide  for  himself.  He 
will  catch  at  it,  as  soon  as  it  is  offered  :  I  am  quite  sure  of  that 
from  the  character  I  have  received  with  him.  And  as  to  your 
young  friend,  my  dear,  it  will  be  the  very  greatest  honour  and 
pleasure  to  me  to  behave  to  her  like  a  father." 

The  sort  of  groan  with  which  these  last  words  were  listened 
to  was  uttered  in  a  very  theatrical  aside.  The  trees  might  have 
heard  it,  had  they  been  a  sentient  audience,  but  the  companion 
at  her  side  was  in  no  degree  aware  of  it.  And,  as  she  made 
him  no  other  reply,  he  resumed  the  discourse  by  saying, — 

"  Of  course,  my  dear,  this  Indian  young  lady  brings  a  large 
fortune  with  her, — all  Indian  young  ladies  do.  We  must  take 
care  of  her,  Mary,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  you  know." 

"Her  fortune  will  be  left  in  the  hands  of  her  Indian  con- 
nections who  have  been  appointed  her  trustees,  I  believe," 
replied  Mrs.  Mathews,  rather  stiffly,  and  with  the  air  of  a 
person  who  rejected  the  discussion  of  a  subject  upon  which  the 
individual  addressed  had  no  right  to  interfere. 

"  Well,  well,  we'll  say  no  more  about  that  then,"  returned  the 
old  gentleman,  who  was  too  happy  to  take  offence  at  anything  ; 
— "but  I  must  go  and  fmd  my  dear  boy.  There  will  be  some 
comfort  in  looking  at  him  now.  Good-bye,  good-bye,  my 
dear."  ' 

"  You  shall  go  this  moment,"  returned^his  wife  ;  "  I  only  wish 
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to  tell  you  first,  I  mean  to  go  to  London  by  the  early  train  to- 
morrow, to  escort  Miss  Anderson  to  Weldon." 

"  To  London,  my  dear  !  Are  you  really  serious  ? — are  you 
really  going  to  set  off  for  London  ?  Somebody  must  go  to  take 
care  of  you,  certainly  Would  you  like  that  Stephen  and  I 
should  both  accompany  you  ?  I  dare  say  he  would  be  delighted 
to  go." 

"I  think  it  is  very  likely  he  might,"  replied  Mrs.  Mathews, 
stiffly,  "but  you  should  remember,  Mr.  Mathews,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible I  should  not  be  delighted  to  have  him.  As  a  hint  for  the 
future,  let  me  give  you  one  bit  of  advice  :  If  you  wish  that  we 
should  go  on  well  together,  you  must  take  care  that  he  never 
obtrudes  himself  upon  me  when  he  is  not  wanted.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  insure  our  continuing  on  good  terms  together. 
You  know  that  my  habits  and  manner  of  life  are  particularly 
independent. " 

"  I  know  it,  my  dear,  I  know  it ! "  replied  Mr.  Mathews, 
eagerly ;  you  told  me  so  from  the  very  first.  I  beg"  your  pardon 
a  thousand  times  for  forgetting  all  about  it  at  that  moment. 
Stephen  shall  be  made  to  understand  it,  he  shall  indeed." 

"  Then  everything  will  be  right,  and  go  on  smoothly :  and 
now  you  may  go  and  find  your  grandson,  and  I  will  go  and  find 
my  father." 

And  so  saying,  Mrs.  Mathews  turned  aside  towards  the 
garden-seat  on  which  her  good  father  was  sunning  himself,  and 
soon  contrived  to  make  him  feel  highly  delighted  at  the  idea  of 
having  poor  John  Anderson's  little  girl  to  be  kind  to. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Mk.  Mathews  also  found  his  fondly. admired  grandson ;  and 
their  conversation  was,  in  like  manner,  extremely  satisfactory— 
but  it  was  not  carried  on  in  the  garden.  Mr.  Mathews  knew 
that  there  was  too  much  to  hear  and  to  say  on  both  sides  to 
render  the  garden  a  proper  scene  for  the  interview. 

"  Come  with  me  into  my  own  dressing-room,  Stephen,"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  as  soon  as  he  had  secured  the  arm  of  his 
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volatile  grandson,  whom  he  again  found  gambolling  with  Frisk, 
with  great  apparent  enjoyment. 

Perhaps  the  young  man  thought  that  this  was  about  the 
safest  occupation  he  could  choose  till  such  time  as  he  could  obtain 
such  a  carte  du  pays  as  might  enable  him  to  judge  what  frolics 
he  might  safely  play,  and  what  it  would  be  most  discreet  to 
leave  alone. 

It  was  with  very  ready  and  smiling  acquiescence  that  he 
followed  his  grandfather  to  the  snug  retreat  he  had  named ;  and 
it  was  with  an  eye  that  had  some  speculation  in  it  that  he  looked 
round  the  comfortable,  well-furnished  room.  He  had  already 
learned  on  the  road  that  Mr.  King  was  the  owner  of  Weldon 
Lodge,  and  he  made  a  bow  to  his  grandfather  in  his  heart, 
and  gave  him  credit  for  being  a  very  clever  old  gentleman  for 
contriving  to  marry  the  heiress  of  such  a  place,  and  to  get  him- 
self so  very  comfortably  put  up  in  it. 

"  Well,  Sir,"  said  the  saucy  boy,  looking  radiantly  handsome 
as  he  smiled  in  the  old  man's  face,  and  already  not  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  agreeable  effect  which  his  smiles  produced  on 
him,  "  it  is  certainly  a  pleasure  after  a  long,  tiresome  voyage,  to 
find  such  a  grandfather  as  you  are  at  the  end  of  it,  especially 
when  he  has  got  such  a  dressing-room  for  his  own  as  this  is." 

"  I  suppose,  then,  my  dear  boy,  you  have  not  been  much  used 
to  such  handsome  houses  as  Weldon  Grange?"  returned  the 
grandfather,  with  a  look  and  a  tone  that  expressed  a  great  deal 
of  interest  and  some  little  curiosity.  The  boy  returned  the  look, 
but  it  was  playfally  rather  than  gravely  that  he  answered,  after 
a  moment's  consideration,  "  Such  a  house  as  this.  Sir !  No,  not 
exactly,  because  our  houses  in  the  West  Indies  are  quite  different 
from  your  houses  in  England.  Ton  have  never  been  in  the 
West  Indies,  have  you.  Sir  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear  boy,  no ;  I  never  have.  I  have  been  in  France 
two  or  three  times,  but  I  have  never  been  in  the  West  Indies." 

"  Why,  then,  my  dear  grandfather,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me 
to  make  you  understand  the  difference ;  but  there  is  a  difference, 
I  assure  you — a  very  great  difference.  But  you  must  not  think 
either,  because  I  say  so,  that  my  dear,  good  grandmother,  who 
has  brought  me  up  with  as  much  care,  I  think,  as  if  I  was  heir 
to  the  whole  world  (though  I  don't  believe  that  she  has  a  single 
shilling  that  she  can  leave  me,  dear  soul) — you  must  not  think, 
that  because  I  say  there  is  a  difference,  that  our  house  is  a 
shabby  house,  for  I  do  assure  you  it  is  not.  My  dear  grand- 
mother has  done  her  duty  by  me  in  every  way." 
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"I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Mathews, 
looking  at  him  very  fondly ;  "  one  thing  that  your  grandmother 
has  done  for  you,  is  the  giving  you  the  inheritance  of  her  own 
beautiful  eyes.  I  never  could  have  thought  that  one  pair  of 
eyes  could  be  so  like  another  pair  of  eyes  as  yours  are  to  hers." 

"  I  am  glad  " — replied  the  youth,  in  an  altered  voice,  for  there 
was  nothing  like  gaiety  left  in  it ;  "I  am  glad  of  that !  for  it 
may  be  one  means  of  making  you  love  me,  my  dear,  dear 
grandfather  ! " 

This  sudden  transition  from  playful  gaiety  to  deep  feeling 
afiected  Mr.  Mathews  very  powerfully.  For  a  moment  he  was 
quite  incapable  of  speaking,  but  he  held  out  his  hand,  and 
clasped  that  of  his  newly- found  grandson  with  exceeding  tender- 
ness, and  at  length  said  : — 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear  boy — quite  right !  you  are  like  us 
hoih,  Stephen,  take  my  word  for  it,  you  are  very  Hke  us  both  ; 
and  I  certainly  am  not  likely  to  love  you  the  less  for  it.  I 
dare  say,  now,  that  you  have  heard  your  poor  dear  grand- 
mother say  you  were  very  like  me — very  like  what  I  was,  you 
know,  as  a  young  man  ;  that  is  what  I  mean,  of  course  ?  " 

"Have  I  heard  her  say  so?"  exclaimed  Stephen,  ardently; 
"  I  have  heard  her  say  so,  father,  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
times,  while  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  dear  soul,  as  she 
thought  of  the  days  that  were  gone  ! " 

Mr.  Mathews  pulled  out  his  handkerchief,  and  pressed  it  to 
his  eyes. 

"  Don't  weep,  dear  father  ! "  said  the  yoimg  man,  tenderly 
taking  his  hand  ;  "  let  me  be  a  cause  of  smiles  to  you,  and  not 
of  tears  !  and  let  me  call  you  father,  may  I  ?■ — it  is  so  much 
easier  said  than  grandfather,  and  I  think,  if  possible,  it  is 
sweeter  still." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  boy,  do  call  me  so  ! "  replied  the  old  gentle- 
man, eagerly ;  "  I  like  it  a  great  deal  better  ;  and  you  shall 
find,  Stephen,  that  I  will  be  a  true  father  to  you.  Thank  God ! 
I  have  still  the  power  to  be  so,  though  I  am  married.  And  as 
to  that,  Stephen,  I  have  not  made  a  marriage  that  will  in  any 
way  be  likely  to  injure  you,  but  quite  the  contrary  Mrs. 
Mathews  is  an  heiress,  my  dear  boy,  and  this  house,  and  the 
handsome  property  that  surrounds  it,  is  entirely  at  her  own 
disposal  as  long  as  she  lives,  but  it  is  my  property  after,  and 
is  left  entirely  at  my  own  disposal.  And  this  is  a  great  com- 
fort to  me  now  you  are  come  !  My  own  property  is  not  quite 
so  large  as  that  of  my  wife,  but  it  is  a  pretty  property  too, 
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and  quite  independent  and  unencumbered,  Stephen,  and  both 
the  one  and  the  other  are  entirely  at  my  disposal.  I  tell  you 
all  this  at  once,  my  dear  boy,  because  it  will  be  greatly  for  the 
happiness  of  us  both,  Stephen,  that  there  should  be  no  secrets, 
no  reserve  of  any  kind  between  us.  We  ought  to  be  every- 
thing to  each  other,  we  ought  indeed  !  more  like  brothers, 
I  should  say,  than  anything  else." 

"How  exactly  that  is  what  I  feel,  my  dear  father!"  ex- 
claimed the  young  man,  his  voice  trembling  from  emotion ; 
"  and  oh  !  if  I  could  but  hope  to  make  you  as  happy  as  I  feel 
sure  you  will  make  me,"  he  added,  "  I  should  think  Weldon 
Grange  something  a  great  deal  more  like  heaven  than 
earth." 

"  And  between  us,  if  we  can  manage  mattery  cleverly,  we  will 
see  if  we  can't  make  it  so,"  returned  Mr.  Mathews,  with  an 
unusual  degree  of  vivacity.  "  The  fact  is  that  hitherto, 
Stephen,  since  my  marriage,  I  mean,  I  could  not  help  feeling 
that  there  was  two  to  one  upon  any  point  great  or  small,  where 
I  had  an  opinion  that  differed  from  theirs.  But  now  things 
will  be  changed." 

"But  you  forget,  father,"  said  the  youth,  rather  sadly,  "you 
forget  that  I  am  nobody  !  How  can  my  poor  voice  count  for 
anything  against  the  master  of  the  house  and  his  daughter  ?  " 

"We  shall  see,  my  dear  boy,  we  shall  see.  If  you  play 
your  cards  well  with  that  face  of  yours,  I  don't  think  anybody 
can  be  able  to  resist  you.  Besides  I  have  something  else  to 
tell  you,"  he  added,  "  my  wife  has  been  talking  to  me  about 
you  since  luncheon,  and  although  I  know  well  enough  that  she 
is  too  much  in  love  with  me  to  make  it  very  easy  for  her  to 
deny  me  anything,  yet  she  set  off  in  such  a  way  just  now  as  to 
put  me  in  a  tremble,  Stephen,  from  head  to  foot ;  for  she  began 
to  look  as  stiff  and  as  stern  as  the  church  tower,  when  she 
alluded  to  my  not  having  been  married,  you  know." 

Stephen  on  hearing  this  said  nothing,  but  screwed  his  hand- 
some mouth  into  a  circle,  and  performed  a  low  and  very  sweet 
little  whistle. 

Mr.  Mathews  rubbed  his  hands,  and  laughed.  "How 
exactly,  how  very  exactly  you  are  like  what  I  was  at  your  age, 
Stephen;"  he  exclaimed.  "If  I  happened  to  have  any  old 
friend  call  on  me,  who  knew  me  just  at  the  time  that  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  Martha  Cornington,  there  would  be 
very  little  use  in  my  denying  the  relationship  between  us,  for 
he  would  be  sure  to  find  it  out  at  the  first  glance.    He  would, 
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indeed,  Stephen  ! "  and  once  again  Mr.  Mathews  rubbed  his 
hands,  and  laughed  heartily. 

"  And  how  did  you  get  your  right  honourable  lady  out  of 
her  stiff  fit,  father  ?  "  demanded  the  young  man,  whose  hand- 
some eyes  spoke  more  interest  in  the  question  than  the  tones 
of  his  voice  expressed. 

"  Why  thereby  hangs  a  tale,  Stephen,  and  it  seems  rather  a 
sentimental  one,  too  ;  only  I  don't  think  my  right  honourable 
lady,  as  you  call  her,  was  ever  handsome  enough  to  be  the 
heroine  of  such  a  one.  You  would  hardly  think,  now,  I  dare 
say,  to  look  at  her,  that  Mrs.  Mathews  was  several  years 
younger  than  I  am." 

"  Impossible,  father ! "  exclaimed  Stephen,  knitting  his 
brows  as  if  from  a  feeling  of  indignation  at  such  an  attempt 
to  impose  upon  him. 

"  It  is  true  though,  upon  my  word  and  honour,"  rephed  the 
old  gentleman,  very  solemnly ;  "but  Mrs.  Mathews  is  a  very 
plain  woman,  that's  a  fact,  and  it  is  quite  astonishing  what  a 
difference  that  makes  as  to  showing  age.  But  now  you  must 
listen  to  my  romantic  story ;  and  for  what  I  know,  Stephen, 
you  may  contrive,  if  you  are  a  clever  fellow,  to  get  up  a  little 
romance  of  your  own  to  make  a  sequel  to  it ;  for  I  promise 
you  there  is  a  young  lady  in  the  case." 

"  But  she  must  be  a  beauty,  father,  or  I  will  have  nothing  to 
say  to  her,"  replied  Stephen.  "  She  must  be  as  handsome  as 
my  dear  grandmother  was  the  first  time  you  ever  saw  her.  I 
mean  to  be  like  you  in  everything  as  well  as  in  features." 

"As  to  that,  you  saucy  chap,"  replied  the  delighted  Mr. 
Mathews,  "  you  must  take  your  chance,  I  know  nothing  what- 
ever about  her  beauty  ;  but  what,  perhaps,  may  be  as  much  to 
the  purpose,  Stephen,  I  have  a  great  idea  that  she  has  a  good 
fortune,  because  my  wife  looked  so  vastly  grand  and  dignified 
when  she  mentioned  her.  However,  all  she  told  me  exphcitly 
about  her  was  this  :  She  is,  it  seems,  the  only  and  the  orphan 
child  of  a  Mr.  Anderson,  who,  before  he  was  a  married  man 
had  been  a  great  friend  and  intimate  at  Weldon  Grange. 
Having  lost  both  mother  and  father,  this  young  heiress,  as  I 
suspect  her  to  be,  has  been  sent  over  to  this  country,  and  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  Mr.  King  and  his  daughter.  Now  this 
consignment  has  evidently  delighted  my  wife  exceedingly ;  but 
I  fancy  that  she  has  been  alarming  herself  by  remembering 
that  it  was  very  possible  I  might  object  to  so  troublesome  an 
addition  to  my  family  as  a  young  lady  inmate  might  prove ; 
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and  I  have  a  great  notion,  too,  that  she  was  by  no  means  sorry 
to  have  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  proposing  a  compromise,  as 
your  apropos  arrival  offered,  and  it  now  stands  as  a  matter  of 
agreement,  made  and  concluded  between  us,  that  if  I  keep  you 
here  to  please  myself,  she  may  keep  Miss  Anderson  here  to 
please  herself." 

"  Capital  ! "  exclaimed  Stephen,  triumphantly,  waving  his 
hand  over  his  head.  "  Now  then,  my  dearest  friend,  my  father, 
grandfather,  and  brother,  all  in  one,  now  then  let  us  see  if  we 
caimot  contrive  to  make  one  another  happy  !  Nature,  father, 
which  is  stronger  than  any  tie  invented  by  man,  Nature 
teaches  us  to  love  one  another,  and  if  we  refused  to  obey  her, 
we  should  be  monsters  and  not  men  !" 

This  was  said  vrith  a  degree  of  fervour  and  feeling  that 
went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  delighted  Mr.  Mathews,  and 
as  he  looked  at  the  towering  stature  and  radiant  coimtenance 
of  the  magnificent  young  man  who  thus  addressed  him ;  he 
said,  not  quite  aloud,  yet  not  quite  in  soliloquy, — 

"  I  should  not  only  be  a  monster,  but  a  fool  into  the  bargain, 
if  I  could  look  at  anything  so  like  me,  and  not  own  it  for  my 
own." 

It  is  possible  that  the  youthfal  Stephen  both  heard  and 
understood  this  affectionate  outpouring  of  paternal  love,  and  if 
he  did  it  may  be  that  it  created  an  answering  emotion  too 
strong  to  be  expressed  suitably  in  words, — for  certain  it  is  that 
he  turned  away,  and  did  not  for  the  next  minute  or  two  permit 
his  eye  to  meet  that  of  his  newly-found,  but  tenderly-cherished 
progenitor. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

Mes.  Mathews,  meanwhile,  after  very  satisfactorily  explaia- 
ing  to  her  father  the  necessity  which  existed  for  her  going  to 
London  by  the  early  train  on  the  following  morning,  in  order 
to  escort  poor  John  Anderson's  orphan  daughter  to  Weldon, 
enjoyed  herself  greatly  for  an  hour  or  two  in  -  a  manner 
perfectly  new  to  her,  and  in  an  occupation  as]_unlike  as 
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possible  to  all  which  had  hitherto  employed  her  time,  and 
constituted  her  happiness.  In  a  word,  she  devoted  herself 
altogether  to  the  comfortable  arrangement  and  nice  decoration 
of  the  "  Eed  Room." 

Natm-ahsts  tell  us  that  all  animals  have  some  distinct 
peculiarity  which  marks  their  species.  The  recondite  phi- 
losophy contained  in  the  well-known  fable  of  the  cat  meta- 
morphosed into  a  woman  is  a  fine  illustration  of  this  ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  my  learned  book-worm  of  a  heroine,  whose 
mode  of  life  was  more  like  that  of  the  musty  fellow  of  a 
college  than  of  a  notable  female — the  manner  in  which  she 
passed  the  hours  of  this  eventfal  morning  was  another. 

The  care  which  she  bestowed  upon  superintending  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  delicate  toilet-cover,  and  the  pretty  pin-cushion, 
the  introduction  of  a  little  set  of  book-shelves,  which,  if  not 
absolutely  filled  with  "ladylike  rhyme,"  was  decidedly  feminine 
in  its  arrangement,  the  careful  lining  of  every  drawer  with  spot- 
less paper,  and  finally  the  placing  a  dainty  nosegay  on  the  little 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  all  clearly  betrayed  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Mathews,  with  all  her  learning,  was  still  a  woman. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  the  faithful  Sally  Spicer  was 
ready  with  her  coffee,  and  ready,  too,  with  her  bonnet  and  shawl 
after  it,  to  escort  her  mistress  to  the  railroad  station,  her  attend- 
ance being  greatly  preferred  to  any  other  for  many  reasons,  and 
among  others  for  the  opportunity  it  afforded  for  a  few  last  hints 
respecting  a  variety  of  minor  comforts  for  the  expected  guest 
which  suggested  themselves  en  route. 

But  even  when  all  these  cares  were  left  behind  her,  my 
heroine  was  very  far  from  recovering  her  accustomed  composure 
of  spirits.  Not  only  was  she  a  woman  still,  and  a  mere  woman, 
but  as  far  as  feeling  was  concerned,  she  was  more  like  a  young 
woman  than  an  old  one.  For,  as  she  thought  of  the  approach- 
ing interview  with  John  Anderson's  daughter,  her  temples 
throbbed,  and  her  heart  beat,  till  at  length  she  became  aware  of 
her  own  condition,  and  then,  to  do  her  justice,  she  was  very 
heartily  ashamed  of  herself. 

Whenever  this  feeling  comes  upon  well-disposed  people,  they 
generally  endeavour  to  become  reconciled  to  themselves  by 
behaving  better ;  and  this  was  the  case  with  Mrs.  Mathews  •  so 
that  by  the  time  she  reached  No.  6,  John- street,  London  Docks, 
she  had  not  only  the  appearance  of  being  very  sedately  tranquil, 
but  in  real  truth  found  herself  sufficiently  reasonable  to  antici- 
pate looking  for  the  likeness  of  the  father  in  the  child,  without 
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betraying-  any  emotion  that  might  compromise  her  reputation 
for  wisdom. 

On  reaching-  the  house  that  had  been  indicated  to  her,  she 
found  it,  as  she  expected,  of  the  very  humblest  description  of 
decent  lodging-houses  ;  but  such  as  it  was,  it  was  only  to  its  tiny 
back  parlour  that  she  was  admitted,  and  in  that  tiny  back 
parlour,  seated  upon  a  tiny  sofa  bed,  she  found  a  young  girl, 
who  sprang  up  the  moment  she  entered,  with  an  eagerness  of 
movement,  which  plainly  showed  that  she  had  been  impatiently 
waiting  for  her  visitor. 

But  having  done  this,  and  made  one  step  which  almost 
brought  her  to  the  door,  the  poor  girl  suddenly  stopped,  and 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  burst  into  tears. 

Had  Mr.  Mathews  witnessed  this,  and  compared  it  to  the 
manner  in  which  his  beloved  grandson  had  first  greeted  him,  he 
would  probably  have  accounted  for  the  diiference  by  remember- 
ing that  poor  dear  Mrs.  Mathews  was  very  plain.  He  would 
have  been  mistaken,  however,  as  he  sometimes  was  in  his  inter- 
pretations of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  those  about  him. 
The  plainness  of  Mrs.  Mathews  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
emotion  of  Janet  Anderson. 

For  one  moment  the  startled  visitor  paused,  but  advanced  in 
the  next  to  where  the  weeping  girl  stood  motionless,  and  gently 
with  both  hands  withdrawing  both  the  hands  of  Janet  from  her 
face,  affectionately  kissed  her. 

The  caress  was  instantly,  and  cordially  returned,  and  then 
they  each  of  them  drew  back  sufficiently  to  let  their  eyes  meet, 
and  then  they  both  smiled.  But  it  was  Janet  who  spoke 
first. 

"  What  a  letter  you  wrote  to  me  ! "  said  she. 
The  words  were  very  simple  words,  and  were  spoken  so 
abruptly,  and  so  rapidly,  as  not,  by  themselves,  to  convey  any 
very  precise  meaning,  but  her  dark  blue  eyes  spoke  a  commen- 
;ary  that  expressed  a  good  deal. 

"  It  was  not  a  very  long  one,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Mathews, 
ooking  earnestly  at  her,  but  with  a  smile  that,  notwithstanding 
ler  plainness,  it  was  exceedingly  agreeable  to  Janet  to  con- 
template. 

"It  was  long  enough,  Mrs.  Mathews,  to»conjure  out  of  me 
nore  sad,  melancholy,  and  despairing  thoughts  than  you  ever 
elt  in  all  your  life,  I  think.  Few  people,  very  few  people,  I 
vope  are  so  completely  miserable,  and  so  completely  helpless,  as 
J  was  when  I  wrote  to  you." 
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"  Did  your  father  never  tell  you,  Janet,  that  you  would  be 
sure  to  find  a  friend  in  me  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Mathews. 

"  Yes,  he  did  tell  me  so  ;  he  very  often  told  me  so,  and  nothing 
seemed  to  give  him  so  much  comfort,  and  pleasure,  as  saying  it. 
But  my  father,  Mrs.  Mathews,  had  no  knowledge,  no  thought, 
no  suspicion  of  what  was  going  to  happen  to  me.  If  he  had,  I 
hardly  think  he  would  have  written  to  you,  or  spoken  to  me 
about  you  at  all.  It  was  a  very  different  thing  asking  you  to 
take  a  little  friendly  notice  of  a  young  lady  of  fortune,  who  was 
the  orphan  child  of  an  old  friend,  and  throwing  upon  you,  as  I 
have  dared  to  do,  a  perfectly  destitute  girl,  whose  only  chance 
of  being  saved  from  starving  rested  on  the  possibility  of  your 
being  rash  enough  to  recommend  her  as  a  servant." 

"Well,  Janet !  You  see  I  have  a  conscience.  I  am  not  rash 
enough  to  recommend  you  as  a  servant.  And  if  I  had  any 
doubts  before  I  saw  you,  I  have  none  now ;  for  I  really  do  not 
think  you  would  answer  in  that  capacity  at  all." 

"  But  were  you  not  rash  in  writing  me  such  a  letter  as  you 
did  ?  Are  you  aware,  Mrs.  Mathews,  that  I  have  not  had  a 
single  miserable,  really  miserable  moment  since  I  received  it." 

"  No,  Janet,  I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  rashness  on  that 
account,  because  the  effect  you  speak  of  was  exactly  what  I 
intended  to  produce,"  replied  Mrs.  Mathews.  "The  child  of 
your  father,  Janet  Anderson,  has  no  right  to  be  miserable,  when 
within  reach  of  one  whom  he  honoured  by  calling  his  friend." 

The  light  tone  of  the  dialogue  was  spoiled  by  these  words, 
for  the  violet  tinted  eyes  of  Miss  Janet,  began  again  to  distil 
some  pearly  drops. 

"What  does  one  do,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Mathews,  "when 
one  wants  to  make  the  servant  of  the  house  hear  one  ?  I  don't 
see  any  bell." 

"No,  Mrs.  Mathews,  my  apartment  has  no  bell,"  replied 
Janet,  cheering  her  own  tears  by  a  merry  smile.  "  One  opens 
the  door,  and  screams." 

When  Mrs.  Mathews  first  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  bright  and 
beautiful  face  of  the  young  Janet,  her  judgment  acknowledged 
her  beauty,  but  her  heart  felt  disappointed,  for  Janet  was  not, 
at  first  sight,  like  her  father,  but  as  she  now  answered  her,  there 
was  a  slight  Scotch  accent  in  her  pronunciation  which  produced 
a  strangely  strong  effect  on  Mrs.  Mathews,  considering  her  age 
and  wisdom.  In  the  smile,  too,  which  was  rather  peculiar  from 
its  arch  expression,  she  fancied,  or  she  found  a  resemblance 
which  very  nearly  conquered  all  her  efforts  to  behave  exactly  as 
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she  ought  to  do,  for  she  longed  to  throw  her  arms  round  the 
young  girl's  neck  and  press  her  to  her  heart. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  folly,  Mrs.  Mathews  was  really 
not  a  silly  woman,  and  the  better  part  of  her  judgment  so  far 
prevailed,  as  to  enable  her  to  return  Janet's  smile  without  em- 
bracing her,  and  then  to  say,  "  In  that  case,  my  dear,  I  must 
trouble  you  to  open  the  door  and  scream." 

"  I  will  obey  instantly,"  replied  Janet,  "  but  should  the  scream 
prove  successful,  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  or  her  little 
daughter  appear  to  answer  it,  what  must  I  do  next  ?  Or  is 
there  anything  that  I  can  do  for  you  myself  in  case  I  should 
scream  in  vain  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place  tell  me,  Janet,  if  you  are  quite  ready  to 
set  ofi"  with  me  ?    Are  all  your  packings  finished  ?  " 

"All,"  replied  Janet.  "There  was  something  in  your  letter, 
Mrs.  Mathews,  that  left  me  in  no  doubt,  almost  incredible  as  its 
contents  appeared,  that  it  was  neither  a  dream  nor  a  fable,  and 
accordingly  the  box  you  see  there,  and  the  larger  one  that 
stands  outside  the  door,  were  both  of  them  packed,  locked,  and 
corded,  before.  I  broke  my  fast  this  morning." 

"Did  you  make  a  good  breakfast,  Janet?"  said  Mrs. 
Mathews. 

Janet  for  some  reason  or  other  coloured  slightly  as  she 
rephed,  "  Oh  yes,  very  well.  But  I  was  not  very  hungry. 
Perhaps  I  have  not  recovered  my  voyage  yet.  I  was  never 
hungry  while  I  was  on  board." 

For  one  short  moment  there  was  a  look  of  tenderness  in  the 
eyes  of  Mrs.  Mathews  which  it  is  highly  probable  they  never 
expressed  before.  The  fact  is,  that  Janet,  with  all  her  pretti- 
ness,  and  even  despite  her  merry  smile,  did  not  look  well ;  her 
colour  varied  too  readily,  and,  when  it  faded,  the  fair  face  not 
only  looked  pale,  but  languid. 

Her  new  Mend,  however,  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  make  any 
observation  upon  her  looks,  but  returning  to  the  subject  of  her 
own  wants  and  wishes,  declared  that  while  waiting  for  the  hour 
at  which  they  were  to  join  the  Weldon  train,  she  thought  by 
far  the  best  way  in  which  they  could  occupy  themselves  would 
be  by  eating  luncheon. 

"  Alas  !  dear  lady,"  replied  Janet,  "  I  greatly  fear  that  you 
have  landed  on  a  very  inhospitable  coast,  and  that  you  will 
obtain  nothing  here  that  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a  luncheon 
for  you." 

"Pew  people  who  have  lived  for  so  many  years  as  I  have 
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done,  at  so  short  a  distance  from  the  great  Babylon,  know  so 
little  about  it  as  I  do,"  returned  Mrs.  Mathews,  "but  neverthe- 
less I  suspect  that  I  know  a  great  deal  more  about  it  than  you 
do,  my  dear.  So  please  to  open  the  door,  and  set  about  the 
screaming  forthwith." 

Janet  obeyed  her  promptly  and  literally,  and  the  result  of 
this  was  the  appearance  of  an  exceedingly  dirty  female,  who 
issued  with  a  duster  in  her  hand  from  the  front  parlour,  pro- 
nouncing in  no  very  civil  tone  the  words,  "What  d'ye  want?" 

Janet  looked  round  for  further  orders,  but  Mrs.  Mathews 
seemed  to  think  that  she  should  manage  matters  best  without 
her  intervention,  and  she  therefore  extended  one  hand,  with 
which  she  gently  drew  her  back  within  the  shelter  of  her  own 
premises,  while  with  the  other  she  took  her  purse  from  her 
pocket. 

The  effect  that  may  be  produced  by  the  appearance  of  a 
purse  is  too  hackneyed  a  theme  to  dwell  upon ;  it  will  suffice  to 
observe  that  Miss  Janet  Anderson's  landlady,  having  first  wiped 
her  own  hands  upon  her  own  dirty  duster,  made  as  respectful,  a 
courtesy  as  she  knew  how  to  perform,  and  looking  very  fixedly 
in  ilrs.  Mathews'  face,  pronounced  the  words,  "  Pray,  ma'am, 
is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  should  think  you  might  easily  do  all  I  want,  my 
good  woman,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  pay  you  for  your  trouble. 
In  the  first  place,  or  rather  the  last  in  time,  but  the  first  in 
importance,  I  shall  want  a  hackney-coach  to  be  at  this  door  in 
perfect  good  time,  and  Avithout  any  hurrying,  to  convey  this 
young  lady,  and  her  luggage,  and  myself  into  the  bargain,  to 
the  Euston-square  station,  for  the  four-o'clock  train.  Tou 
understand  ?  " 

"Tes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  dirty  mistress  of  the  mansion. 

"And  now  tell  me,"  resumed  Mrs.  Mathews,  "if  you  have 
anything  like  a  really  good  pastry-cook  near  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  as  to  very  near,  I  can't  say  we  have,"  replied  the 
woman ;  "  but  if  you  don't  mind  paying  for  the  trouble  of 
sending  a  good  bit  off,  my  lady,  I  know  of  a  capital  good  one 
who  would  send  you  everything  you  would  be  pleased  to  order, 
and  that  of  the  very  best." 

"  And  can  you  promise  to  let  us  have  some  really  good  fresh 
water  ?  "  demanded  Mrs.  Mathews,  rather  anxiously. 

"  Water  ! "  repeated  the  woman  in  an  accent  which  seemed 
to  indicate  some  little  diminution  of  zeal ;  "  yes,  ma'am,  you  can 
have  water  if  you  want  it." 
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'■  Vei-y  well,  then.  Send  immediately  to  this  excellent,  distant 
pasti'y-cook,  and  oixler  half-a-dozen  patties,  and  half-a-dozcn 
buns,  and  let  them  be  brout,>-ht  here  immediately." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  can  send,  certainly,  if  it  is  your  pleasure," 
returned  the  woman,  with  an  aspect  of  very  meek  humility; 
"  only  such  a  shop  as  that,  ma'am,  is  not  over-fond  of  sending 
out  thing's  on  credit  to  such  a  poor  place  as  this,  ma'am." 

Mrs  Mathews  understood  the  hint,  and  drawing  forth  a 
splendid  crown-piece  from  the  purse  she  still  held  in  her  hand, 
she  deposited  it  on  the  ready  palm  of  the  landlady,  who 
instantly  disappeared  into  her  front  parlour,  her  departure  upon 
her  errand  being  speedily  announced  by  the  loud  slamming  of 
the  street-door. 

Notwithstanding  the  boasted  distance,  the  luncheon  appeared 
with  great  celerity,  and  long  before  the  two  ladies  expected  it; 
for  they  were  both  very  busily  engaged,  the  elder  one  in  earnestly 
watching  the  face  of  her  companion  as  she  talked  to  her,  for 
the  sake  of  tracing  looks  that  might  recal  times  past ;  and  the 
younger  one  no  less  sedulously  employed  in  a  like  task,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  expression  of  one  whose  character  and 
temper  were  likely  to  be  so  vitally  important  to  her  for  the 
future. 

It  was  evident  that  neither  lady  had  discovered  anything 
particularly  discouraging  or  disagreeable,  for  the  luncheon,  when 
it  arrived,  was  very  gaily  eaten,  and  it  was  so  evident  that  the 
more  they  talked  the  more  they  had  to  say,  that  had  not  the 
punctual  arrival  of  the  carriage  depended  upon  the  landlady 
instead  of  upon  her  guests,  it  is  highly  probable  that  not  even 
the  fate-like  certainty  of  railroad  travelling  would  have  sufficed 
to  make  them  "break  off"  in  proper  time. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

XnvEE,  perhaps,  did  an  acquaintance,  commenced  between 
two  persons  of  ages  and  positions  so  different,  gallop  on  more 
rapidly  towards  intimacy  and  friendship  than  did  that  between 
Mrs.  Mathews  and  Janet  Anderson. 
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Each  had  felt  before  they  met  that  the  approaching  interview 
was  an  important  one,  and  each  felt  when  it  was  over,  that  it 
more  than  fulfilled  their  most  sanguine  hopes. 

But  here  the  parallel  between  them  ended.  iSIrs.  Mathews 
felt,  as  she  approached  her  home,  not  only  that  it  was  her 
home,  but  that  she  ruled  there  with  no  disputed  sway,  and  that 
she  was  conveying  thither  the  young  creature  she  so  ardently 
desired  to  cherish,  with  the  comfortable  certainty  that  she  could 
be  to  her  all  that  she  wished  to  be. 

But,  alas  !  far  different  were  the  feelings  of  poor  Janet. 
Instead  of  the  delightful  consciousness  that  she  had  as  much 
the  power,  as  the  will  of  producing  a  great  and  most  favourable 
influence  on  the  destiny  of  this  new  found  friend,  she  felt  more 
strongly  every  moment,  as  she  approached  the  unknown  spot, 
which  she  was  generously  permitted  for  the  present  to  call  her 
home,  that  the  family  she  was  about  to  find  there  might  be 
utterly  destitute  of  all  the  qualities  which  had  so  rapidly  won 
her  young  heart  to  love  Mrs.  Mathews. 

Not  only  might  she  dislike  them,  but,  which  was  infinitely 
more  probable,  she  thought  they  might  dislike  her.  They 
might  dislike  her  intrusion  among  them ;  they  might  be  jealous 
of  the  affection  which  dear  Mrs.  Mathews  already  seemed 
disposed  to  feel  for  her.  In  short,  the  nearer  she  drew  to  the 
end  of  her  rapid  journey  the  more  she  dreaded  arriving  at  its 
conclusion. 

Of  all  this  Mrs.  Mathews  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion,  and 
accordingly  there  was  nothing  in  any  word  she  uttered  which 
in  any  way  tended  to  alleviate  her  young  companion  s  terrors  ; 
which  she  certainly  might  have  done  very  easily  had  she  had 
any  notion  of  their  existence. 

Instead  of  this,  the  sort  of  carte  du  pays  which  she  attempted 
to  give  her,  had  a  very  contrary  effect. 

"  You  must  not  expect  to  find  us  very  agreeable,  my  dear ; 
for  you  may  chance  to  be  sadly  disappointed  if  you  do,"  said 
Mrs.  Mathews,  as  they  rushed  along  the  last  few  miles  which 
preceded  their  arrival  at  the  Weldon  station  ;  and  as  they  then 
happened  to  be  alone  in  the  carriage,  she  even  ventured  upon 
the  following  alarming  particulars  : 

"  My  poor  dear  father  is  getting  very  old,"  she  said,  "  and 
you  must  not  be  vexed  or  surprised,  my  dear  child,  if  he  does 
not,  at  first,  seem  to  make  out  who  you  are.  He  was  very  fond 
of  your  father,  but  all  that,  you  know,  was  a  great  many  years 
ago,  and  his  memory  now  very  often  fails  him." 
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Va-oix  this  was  no  very  aqrceablo  news;  for  poor  Janet  felt, 
by  anticipation,  how  very  awkward  and  disagreeable  it  would 
be  to  endure  the  poor  old  n'eutleman's  examination,  which  would 
probabh'  end  at  last  by  her  being  told  that  he  could  not  at  all 
make  out  who  she  was,  nor  why  she  was  there. 

''  And  as  to  my  husband,  Janet,"  resumed  Mrs.  Mathews,  "  I 
must  beg"  you  to  take  my  word  for  it  that  he  is,  upon  the  whole, 
a  very  worthy  good  sort  of  man.  But  your  father's  daughter, 
my  poor  child,  may  be  rather  likely,  I  am  afraid,  to  find  him 
dull.  In  fact,  it  will  be  better,  perhaps,  to  tell  you  the  truth  at 
once,  and  confess  that  he  does  not  possess,  poor  good  man,  any 
very  brilliant  conversational  powers.  Moreover,  if  he  did,  my 
little  Janet,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  suspect  that  you,  my  dear, 
would  not  be  likely  to  profit  very  greatly  thereby." 

It  certainly  was  not  very  extraordinary  that  the  young 
stranger  should  construe  this  last  clause  into  a  confession  that 
the  husband  of  Mrs.  Mathews  was  not  inclined  to  welcome  her 
intrusion  so  kindly  as  that  lady  herself  her  done,  and  certainly 
the  words  sank  deeply  and  heavily  into  her  heart.  Neither  did 
she  feel  herself  much  cheered  when  her  protectress  gaily  added  : 
"  But  as  to  the  other  member  of  our  domestic  circle,  I  will  not 
pietend  to  enlighten  you,  for  I  am  in  a  state  of  the  most  profound 
darkness  on  the  subject  myself.  This  other  member  is,  I  pre- 
sume, very  nearly  as  young  as  yourself,  my  dear.  But  if  I  am 
not  very  greatly  mistaken,  he  is  greatly  less  backward  than  I 
suspect  you  to  be  in — how  shall  I  express  it? — in  general 
information.  He  is  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Mathews,  and  is  just 
arrived  from  the  West  Indies,  (where  I  believe  he  was  born,)  to 
pay  us  a  visit  at  Weldon  Grange.  Very  kind  of  him,  my  dear, 
isn't  it?" 

"And  I  am  kindly  come  from  the  East  Indies  to  pay  them  a 
visit?  "  thought  poor  Janet,  while  a  feeling  very  like  choking 
rendered  it  quite  impossible  for  her  to  attempt  making  any 
answer  to  this  lively  sally. 

"  And  this  clever  youth,"  resumed  Mrs.  Mathews,  "  is  quite 
as  handsome  as  he  is  bright- witted,  and  if  anything  could  con- 
vert poor  dear  Mr.  Mathews  into  a  lively  personage,  I  really 
think  it  would  be  the  arrival  of  this  youngster,  upon  whom  he 
appears  inclined  to  bestow  all  the  fondest  affection  of  father  and 
grandfather  united  in  one  !  But  here  we  are,  Janet  !  That  is 
the  "Weldon  station,  and  there  is  John  the  gardener,  with  his 
wheelbarrow  to  convey  your  boxes.  You  look  pale,  dear  child  ; 
you  are  tired,  Janet !    I  shan't  let  you  appear  to  night,  little 
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one.  Tou  will  soon  find  out  what  a  tyrant  I  am ;  but  when  you 
get  used  to  it,  perhaps  you  won't  mind  it." 

It  would  have  been  very  nearly  impossible  for  Mrs.  Mathews 
to  have  announced  anything  .to  Janet  at  that  moment  which 
could  have  produced  an  equal  sensation  of  pleasure. 

The  idea  of  escaping  into  bed,  instead  of  having  to  undergo 
an  introduction  to  the  three  gentlemen  who  had  just  been  de- 
scribed to  her,  produced,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  much  greater 
feeling  of  happiness  than  was  at  all  reasonable.  If  she  had 
tried  to  express  this  feeling  to  its  full  extent,  she  could  not  have 
done  it;  but  when,  after  quitting  the  railroad  carriage,  she 
passed  her  arm  uninvited  under  that  of  her  new  friend,  and 
murmured,  as  she  gave  it  a  little,  gentle,  loving  pressure,  "  How 
very  kind  you  are  to  me  !  "  Mrs.  Mathews  understood  her  quite 
well  enough. 

There  was  a  footman  at  the  hall-door  as  they  passed  in,  but 
Sally  Spicer  was  a  step  in  advance  of  him,  and  took  the  parasols 
of  the  two  ladies  from  them  before  they  had  entered  the  house. 

This  was  convenient,  for  it  gave  the  mistress  of  it  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  to  her, — 

"  Don't  let  William  open  the  drawing-room  door,  Sally.  Let 
us  go  up  to  her  room  at  once." 

And  to  her  room  they  did  go  ;  and  perhaps  the  moment  in 
which  Mrs  Mathews,  looking  round  upon  all  its  pretty  prepara- 
tions for  comfort,  took  Janet  Anderson  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
as  she  placed  her  upon  the  sofa,  "  This  is  your  room,  your  own 
room,  my  sweet  Janet ;  and  so  let  it  be,  my  dear  adopted 
daughter,  till  some  one  who  loves  you  as  well,  and  has  a  right 
still  stronger  than  my  own,  shall  take  you  away  from  it," — ' 
perhaps  that  moment  was  the  happiest  that  Mrs  Mathews  had 
ever  yet  known. 

Whether  the  influence  was  electrical,  or  mesmeric,  or  sympa- 
thetic in  any  other  mode,  I  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the 
words,  or  the  manner,  or  the  looks  of  Mrs.  Mathews  did,  by 
some  means  or  other,  entirely  efface  and  carry  away  all  the 
doubting,  fearing,  trembling  emotions  which  seemed  to  have 
taken  possession  of  Janet  as  she  entered  the  house. 

ISTay,  so  bright  and  beautiful  was  the  look  that  Mrs.  Mathews 
received  in  answer  to  her  words,  that  she  began  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  the  decision  which  had  doomed  Janet  to  remain  in 
her  bed-room,  instead  of  coming  downstairs  to  dinner. 

"  But  perhaps  it  is  folly  after  all,  Janet,  for  me  to  make  you 
stay  up  here,  instead  of  letting  you  come  down  to  make  ac- 
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quaintance  with  the  beautiful  grandson  ?  Now  I  think  of  it, 
I  do  not  approve  the  scheme  at  all.  It  is  absolutely  turning' 
myself  into  a  most  barbarous  jailor.  Why  should  I  tell  you  to 
sit  up  here,  pretty  one,  when  you  might  amuse  yourself  so  much 
better  down  stairs." 

"  Think  of  it  once  again,  will  you,  Mrs.  Mathews  ?  "  replied 
Janet,  coaxingly  ;  "  cannot  you  fancy  yourself  to  be  me  ?  And 
if  you  can,  do  you  not  feel  at  once  how  much  better  it  must  be 
for  me  to  keep  quiet  for  this  one  evening,  in  this  dear  beautiful 
room,  instead  of  trying  to  dress  myself  smart  in  order  to  show 
myself  off  to  the  rest  of  the  family." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  Janet ;  I  think  you  will  be  more 
comfortable  up  here,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  you  will  let  me  come 
up  to  have  another  peep  at  you  before  you  go  to  bed  ?  We  are 
going  to  dinner  in  a  minute  or  two  ;  for  my  polite  husband  in- 
sisted upon  waiting  dinner  for  us,  and  therefore  dine  we  must. 
I  will  send  you  up  a  chicken's  wing  and  some  fruit,  which  will 
be  quite  dinner  enough  for  you.  I  think  you  have  a  little  fever, 
my  child.  Your  little  hand  is  hot,  and  you  are  flushed  one 
moment  and  pale  the  next." 

"  And  if  so,  dearest  lady,  it  would  be  better  that  I  should  eat 
no  dinner  at  all.  And  if  you  would  be  so  indulgent  as  to  send 
me  the  fruit,  without  the  chicken's  wing,  and  your  free  leave  to 
go  to  bed  outright,  I  think  you  would  .find  me  tomorrow  morn- 
ing perfectly  well,  and  without  any  malady  of  any  kind." 

"Then  so  be  it,  Janet  Anderson,"  replied  her  hostess,  who 
pronounced  the  name  of  her  guest  with  a  degree  of  pleasure 
which  she  enjoyed  the  more  from  the  pleasant  conviction  that 
nobody  could  understand  it  but  herself,  and  then  she  left  her, 
with  as  little  of  fussy  hospitality  as  might  be,  but  not  without 
taking  good  care  that  everything  she  was  likely  to  wish  for  she 
should  have  ;  and  upon  this  principle  a  teapot  waited  upon  her 
in  company  with  the  fruit ;  and  then  Sally  Spicer  silently 
uncorded  her  trunks,  and  then  a  huge  vase  of  warm  water  was 
seen  steaming  away  beside  her  washing  table,  and  then  a  night- 
lamp  was  observed  to  twinkle  within  the  fender,  and  then  her 
door  was  very  noiselessly  closed,  and  Janet  was  left  to  go  to 
sleep  if  she  liked  it. 

But  it  was  a  good  while  before  she  did  like  it.  When  left  in 
perfect  silence  and  solitude  to  her  own  reflections,  she  began  so 
sensibly  to  feel  the  contrast  between  her  present  situation,  and 
what  it  had  been  when  she  sat  down  in  trembling  to  write  her 
letter  to  Mrs.  Mathews,  that  it  took  a  considerable  time  to  bring 
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the  two  pictures  so  distinctly  before  her  mind's  eye  as  to  pre- 
vent her  doubting  the  reality  of  either  ;  and  when  at  length  she 
did  feel  quite  certain  that  she  was  awake,  and  not  dreaming, 
and  that  the  kind  heart  upon  which  she  was  already  leaning, 
with  such  delightful  confidence,  was  as  much  a  reality  as  the 
soft  pillow  which  sustained  her  youthful  cheek, — when,  at 
length,  she  had  fully  persuaded  herself  of  this,  it  took  some 
time  longer  still  before  she  could  bring  to  a  close  her  grateful 
thanks  to  Heaven  for  making  her  such  a  very  happy  creature. 

But  at  last  she  sunk  into  the  deep,  delightful  sleep  which 
youthful  exhaustion  is  sure  to  bring  ;  her  last  thought  taking 
the  form  of  a  blessing  on  her  father  for  having  bequeathed  her 
such  a  friend  as  Mrs.  Mathews. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  sleep  of  Janet  Anderson  on  this  first  night  of  her  being 
sheltered  by  the  roof  of  Weldon  Grange,  and  which,  moreover, 
was  the  first  for  many  months  in  which  she  had  laid  herself  on 
any  bed  without  an  aching  sensation  of  anxiety  at  her  heart, 
her  first  night's  sleep  at  Weldon  Grange  was  both  profound 
and  long.  But  as  she  had  gone  to  bed  very  early  it  was  not 
very  late  when  she  awoke.  She  had  drawn  back  her  curtains, 
and  opened  all  the  window  shutters  before  she  went  to  bed,  for 
Janet  Anderson  loved  to  open  her  eyes  upon  the  light  of  the 
coming  day  instead  of  upon  the  darkness  of  the  past  night. 
Her  first  peep  upon  the  outer  world  was  a  timid  one,  for  she 
could  not  guess  what  hour  it  might  be,  and  for  anything  she 
knew  to  the  contrary,  the  whole  of  the  Mathews'  household 
might  be  within  reach  of  seeing  her  in  her  night-cap.  But  she 
soon  perceived  that  there  was  no  great  danger  of  this  ;  for, 
except  that  the  birds  were  singing,  everything  was  profoundly 
still. 

Nor  were  there  any  windows  to  overlook  her  own,  for  the 
garden  front  of  Weldon  Grange  was  in  a  straight  line,  having 
neither  bow  windows  nor  projecting  corners  in  it.  This  was 
a  great  comfort,  for  it  enabled  her  fearlessly  to  throw  up  the 
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sash,  which  operation,  howevor,  wlie  performed  with  a  gentle- 
ness that  could  awaken  no  one ;  and  then,  did  she  not  enjoy  the 
bright  green  scene  before  her?  She  who  had  never  in  her  life 
looked  upon  an  English  garden  before,  and  who  had  just  passed 
so  many  dreary,  dreary  weeks  in  sailing  across  the  ocean,  witli 
her  own  miserable  doubts  and  fears  for  her  constant  com- 
panions !  An  English  garden,  judiciously  made  up  of  lawn, 
flowers,  and  trees,  mih  a  mixture  of  j^asturc  and  woodland  for 
its  background,  when  seen  at  the  hour  of  prime,  is  likely 
enough  to  seem  beautiful  to  any  eyes ;  but  to  ]30or,  long-suffer- 
ing Janet,  its  beauty,  its  perfume,  its  gaily-twittering  music, 
together  with  the  delightful  confidence  which  she  felt  in  the 
friendship  which  welcomed  her  to  all  its  loveliness,  was  over- 
powering, and  she  dropped  on  her  knees  beside  a  chair,  laid 
down  her  head,  and  wept. 

But  happiness  rarely  permits  us  "to  cry  for  what  we  are 
glad  of"  very  long,  and  Janet  was  speedily  engaged  in  com- 
pleting such  a  toilet  as  might  enable  her,  if  she  could  but  find 
the  way  out,  to  enjoy  a  walk  among  all  the  beautiful  things 
that  were  before  her. 

Fortunately  for  her,  the  housemaid  at  Weldon  Grange  was 
not  addicted  to  late  hours,  for  she  was  already  busily  employed 
in  performing  the  duties  of  her  profession  in  the  hall,  the  door 
of  which  towards  the  garden  was  already  most  invitingly  open. 

Janet  nodded  her  head  good-humouredly  to  the  girl  as  she 
passed  her,  but  Martha  was  not  too  respectful  to  be  friendly, 
and  she  therefore  suspended  her  occupation,  and  said, 

"  I  hope  you  slept  well.  Miss  ?  " 

"Very  well,  indeed,  thank  you,"  was  the  reply,  to  which  was 
added  an  inquiry  as  to  the  best  direction  in  which  to  take  a 
walk  not  too  long  for  the  time  left  her  before  the  hour  of 
breakfast. 

"  Oh  there's  plenty  of  time,  Miss,  for  a  beautiful  walk," 
replied  the  girl,  "  and  if  you'll  please  turn  to  the  right  as  you 
go  out,  you'll  come  to  a  little  gate  as  opens  with  a  latch  that 
will  lead  you  straight  to  what  we  call  the  primrose-copse,  'cause 
there's  such  quantities  of  primroses  there,  and  violets  too.  Miss, 
if  yiiu'll  look  for  them." 

Thepc  instructions  were  very  gratefully  received,  and  the 
happy  Janet  set  forth  upon  her  first  English  walk. 

The  path  to  the  copse  was  certainly  not  difficult  to  find  ;  if 
it  had  been  so,  Janet  Anderson  would  most  assuredly  have 
missed  it,  for  her  delight  at  every  step  she  took  was  much  too 
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great  to  leave  her  in  possession  of  her  usual  quiet  presence 
of  mind. 

A  very  noble  row  of  elms  would  have  shaded,  if  in  fall  leaf, 
the  whole  length  of  the  path  which  led  through  the  first  large 
field  upon  which  the  little  garden-gate  opened,  and  the  abun- 
dant crop  of  grass,  which  was  already  within  a  week  or  two  of 
being  ready  for  the  scythe,  appeared  to  Janet  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  vegetation  she  had  ever  seen. 

Nevertheless  she  did  not  forget  the  promised  primroses  and 
violets  ;  and  notwithstanding  that  she  stopped  in  an  ecstasy  of 
delight  to  look  about  her  at  least  half-a-dozen  times  before  she 
reached  the  copse,  she  did  contrive  to  arrive  there  at  last  with- 
out losing  her  way. 

Martha  had  in  no  degree  exaggerated  the  fecundity  of  this 
copse  as  to  its  production  of  primroses  and  violets,  and  the 
hour  of  the  morning,  as  well  as  the  season  of  the  year,  assisted 
in  showing  them  off  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  and,  after  all, 
though  she  had  suffered  so  much,  and  had  certainly  grown 
rather  grave  in  consequence  of  it,  Janet  was  really  still  quite  a 
young  girl,  and  it  was  with  all  the  delight  of  quite  a  young 
girl  that  she  now  set  about  making  a  large  collection  both  of 
the  primroses  and  the  violets. 

She  had  already  collected  more  than  she  could  conveniently 
carry  in  her  left  hand,  while  she  assiduously  went  on  increasing 
her  treasures  with  her  right,  and  had  then  deposited  the  whole 
collection  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  as  she  daintily  stepped  down 
into  a  dry  ditch,  while  she  made  prize  of  some  peculiarly  mag- 
nificent specimens  which  flourished  on  the  further  side  of  it, 
when  she  was  startled  by  hearing  a  very  magnificent  voice,  at 
no  great  distance  from  her,  begin  to  sing  Leporello's  celebrated 
catalogue  of  his  master's  loves. 

At  the  first  moment  she  was  terrified,  her  flower-gathering 
was  suspended,  and  she  remained  in  doubt  whether  she  had 
better  keep  herself  perfectly  quiet,  and  so  remain  concealed,  or 
spring  out  of  the  ditch  and  run  home. 

But  before  she  had  decided  the  question,  her  alarm  had  very 
decidedly  given  place  to  pleasure.  Of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  she  knew  nothing  ;  but  the  notes  upon  which  they  were 
pronounced  were  enchanting  to  her,  and  she  would  have  been 
puzzled  if  asked  to  explain  why  they  were  so.  Of  their  comic 
spirit  she  could  of  course  comprehend  nothing,  and  as  little 
was  she  cognizant  of  any  musical  skill  attending  their  enuncia- 
tion.   But  there  was  something  most  startling,  vibrating,  and 
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deliciously  clear  in  the  somid ;  and  well  there  toight  be,  for 
they  proceeded  from  one  of  the  finest  voices  that  ever  was 
heard ;  so  that,  all  ignorant  as  she  was,  she  listened  to  them 
vdth.  delight. 

But  presently  these  delightful  sounds  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  she  was  greatly  consoled,  however,  for  the  loss  of  them 
by  the  consciousness  that  she  should  now  be  presently  relieved 
from  the  embarrassment  of  her  position,  which  decidedly  was 
an  awkward  one,  as  it  obliged  her  either  to  remain  cowering  in 
the  ditch,  to  avoid  being  seen,  or  else  to  spring  out  of  it,  and 
confi'ont  the  performer  in  a  more  striking  and  startling  style 
than  would  have  been  at  all  agreeable  to  her. 

But  now  she  felt  herself  to  be  quite  safe,  for  the  voice 
gradually  passed  away  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  which 
led  to  the  house,  and  therefore,  while  quietly  waiting  till  it  was 
quite  out  of  hearing,  she  gathered  a  few  more  of  the  very 
whitest  and  sweetest  violets  that  ever  were  seen  or  smelt,  and 
then  boldly  left  her  place  of  concealment,  recovered  those  which 
she  had  deposited  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  set  ofi"  to  retrace 
her  steps  towards  the  mansion.  But  having  walked  about  half 
way  across  the  large  meadow,  the  path  through  which  was  so 
delightfully  shaded  by  the  row  of  elms,  she  perceived  a  low 
bench  at  the  foot  of  one  of  them,  which  had  escaped  her  notice 
as  she  approached  from  the  other  side,  but  which  now  tempted 
her,  as  her  ramble  had  been  much  shorter  than  she  intended, 
to  sit  down  and  enjoy  at  leisure  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the 
morning. 

She  placed  her  flowers  on  the  bench  beside  her,  took  off  her 
bonnet,  leaned  her  head  against  the  tree,  and  then  closed  her 
eyes,  certainly  not  in  sleep,  but  for  the  sake  of  enjoying,  in  the 
very  perfection  of  dolce-far-niente,  the  sweet  air  that  played 
upon  her  cheek,  and  the  sweet  notes  of  an  accomplished  black- 
bird, who  really  seemed  to  have  perched  himself  on  a  branch 
above  her  head  for  the  express  purpose  of  regaling  her  with  a 
serenade. 

How  long  she  sat  thus  she  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
tell  us,  for  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  count  moments  of  such 
delicious  ease  ;  but  however  long  the  interval  might  have  been, 
she  would  have  wished  it  longer  still,  for  not  only  was  she 
enjoying  herself  most  completely,  but  she  was  roused  from  it 
by  the  sound  of  a  step  so  sudden  in  its  approach  as  to  startle 
her  unpleasantly. 

She  opened  her  eyes  almost  in  terror,  and  perceived  standing 
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almost  close  before  her,  and  gazing  very  earnestly  indeed  at 
her  face,  a  young  man,  who  was  decidedly  the  very  handsomest 
individual  she  had  ever  beheld  of  the  genus  homo. 

This  was  a  sort  of  adventure  which  could  scarcely  fail  of 
producing  a  little  appearance  of  emotion  in  any  young  lady 
of  seventeen,  even  if  she  had  not  been  a  stranger  in  the  land. 
Besides,  it  was  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  be  seen  lying  about 
in  that  strange  way,  with  one's  eyes  shut  and  without  one's 
bonnet ;  in  short,  Janet  got  up  blushing  vehemently,  and  utterly 
forgetting  the  large  collection  of  primroses  and  violets  which 
lay  on  the  bench  beside  her,  she  set  off  with  a  quick  step  upon 
her  return  home,  tying  her  bonnet  very  tightly  under  her  chin 
as  she  went. 

As  no  obtrusive  step  appeared  to  follow  her,  she  relaxed  her 
speed  before  she  reached  the  end  of  the  meadow,  for  she  felt 
that  she  was  getting  out  of  breath,  and  she  thought  that  if 
dear  Mrs.  Mathews  happened  to  be  walking  in  the  garden,  and 
met  her  in  that  condition,  she  should  feel  exceedingly  foolish  if 
she  were  obliged  to  account  for  it  by  saying  that  she  had  seen 
a  young  man  under  the  elm-tree. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  she  resumed  the  ordinary  pace  at 
which  well-behaved  young  ladies  are  accustomed  to  walk,  than, 
to  her  utter  astonishment,  she  perceived  that  the  same  young 
gentleman  whom  she  had  seen  staring  at  her  when  she  was  so 
unfortunately  without  her  bonnet,  was  now  actually  walking 
beside  her. 

"  Miss  Anderson?  "  said  he,  interrogatively,  and  bowing  with 
great  politeness.  "  It  must  be  Miss  Anderson !  I  am  quite 
sure  of  it.  What  I  heard  from  Mrs.  Mathews  last  night,  about 
a  tired  young  lady  who  was  gone  to  bed,  was  quite  enough  to 
make  me  sure  that  I  am  speaking  to  the  same  young  lady 
now  " 

A  vast  deal  of  extra  meaning  may  be  given  to  words  by  the 
accent  in  which  they  are  spoken.  Had  Janet  been  told  as  dis- 
tinctly as  words  could  express  it,  that  Mrs.  Mathews  had  spoken 
favourably  of  her  appearance,  and  that  the  young  gentleman 
beside  her  perfectly  agreed  with  her  in  opinion  upon  that  point, 
she  could  not  have  understood  it  better  ;  and  therefore  she 
blushed  again,  and  walked  on  a  little  faster  than  before. 

"  Don't  run  away  from  me  till  I  have  restored  your  sweet- 
scented  bouquet  to  you,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a  step  so 
rapid  in  advance  as  to  bring  him  exactly  in  front  of  her. 

She  stopped  for  a  moment,  almost  by  necessity,  for  she  could 
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have  only  avoided  doing  ao  by  very  rudely  passing  him ;  and 
then  he  presented  her  nosegay  to  her  with  a  very  graceful  bow, 
having  bound  it  skilfully  together  with  a  blade  or  two  of  the 
long  grass. 

The  value  of  the  flowers  was  greatly  increased  by  this 
ingenious  device,  for  it  had  become  much  too  large  to  be  con- 
veniently held  without  it,  and  the  well-timed  gallantry  was 
repaid  by  a  very  gracious  smile  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady, 
— who,  of  course,  by  this  time  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
handsome  young  gentleman  was  no  other  than  the  Stephen 
Cornington  whom  Mrs.  Mathews  had  already  mentioned  to  her 
as  the  grandson  of  her  husband,  and  with  whom,  therefore,  there 
could  be  no  sort  of  objection  to  her  making  acquaintance. 

"  Shall  I  be  forgiven,"  resumed  Stephen,  while  his  magnifi- 
cent eyes  sought  for  a  reply  in  hers ;  "  shall  I  be  forgiven  for 
this  flagrant  breach  of  honesty?  " 

And  as  he  spoke  he  drew  forth  from  his  waistcoat-pocket  a 
very  tiny  bunch  of  the  white  violets,  not  more  perhaps  than 
half-a-dozen. 

"Will  you  forgive  me,"  he  repeated,  "  for  having  stolen  these  ? 
I  know  it  was  dishonourable.  It  was  not,  however,  a  breach  of 
confidence,  you  know ;  for  when  you  ran  away  from  me  you  did 
not  confide  them  to  my  care.  Had  you  done  that,  I  would,  like 
a  faithful  dog,  have  breathed  out  my  life  beside  the  treasure, 
rather  than  suffer  it  to  have  been  violated, — the  hand  that 
seized  it  must  have  slain  me  first.  Will  you  then  forgive  me 
for  having  taken  these  ?  " 

And  Mr.  Stephen  Cornington  pressed  them  to  his  lips  as  he 
spoke. 

Perhaps  Janet  did  not  see  this,  or,  perhaps,  if  she  did,  she 
only  thought  he  was  inhaling  their  fragrance.  At  any  rate, 
she  certainly  had  no  intention  of  disputing  the  possession  of 
them  ;  she  answered  only  by  half  a  smile  and  half  a  bow 
But  there  was  so  much  modesty  in  Stephen  Cornington  that 
he  contented  himself  even  with  that,  as  was  evident  by  his 
thinking  himself  privileged  to  retain  the  flowers,  which  he 
placed  within  the  bosom  of  his  waistcoat,  deliberately  un- 
buttoning that  garment  to  admit  them. 

It  was  just  possible  that  Janet  might  not  have  seen  this 
manoeuvre  either,  although  the  young  gentleman  walked  back- 
wards before  her  as  he  performed  it ;  but  she  appeared  to  be 
looking  rather  at  her  own  bouquet  than  at  his.  But  as  this 
backward  movement,  though  really  performed  with  infinite 
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grace,  rendered  their  progress  slow,  slie  said,  "  I  shall  not  like 
to  keep  Mrs.  Mathews  waiting  breakfast  for  me,  and  therefore 
you  must  excuse  me,  Sir,  if  I  walk  a  little  faster." 

"And  it  may  be  that  you  will  not  like  that  Mrs.  Mathews 
should  see  you  return  with  an  escort  ?  "  replied  the  young  man, 
again  fixing  his  eyes  on  hers,  and  pressing  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  to  his  lips,  as  he  bounded  invaj  from  her,  and  sprang 
lightly  oTer  the  hedge  near  which  they  were  walking. 

Janet  Anderson,  meanwhile,  quietly  pursued  her  way  to  the 
house,  and  entered  it  as  Mi's.  Mathews  was  crossing  the  haU 
to  the  breakfast-parlour. 

Her  greeting  was  exactly  such  as  the  heart  of  Janet  longed 
to  receiye  from  her,  easy,  familiar,  and  alFectionate. 

There  was  not  much  natural,  and  not  an  atom  of  artificial 
shyness  in  Janet  Anderson ;  which,  young  as  she  was,  may 
easily  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  from  her  earliest  infancy 
she  had  been  the  almost  constant  companion  of  her  father,  and 
had  always  been  permitted  to  associate  freely  and  famiharly 
with  his  familiar  friends  ;  in  addition  to  which  she  was  by 
nature  and  habit  sincere,  and  being  equally  free  both  from 
pretension  and  affectation,  it  was  pretty  nearly  impossible  that 
she  should  be  shy. 

Nevertheless  she  was,  in  her  own  way,  sensitive  enough ; 
and  had  she  found  upon  meeting  j\Ii-s.  Mathews  in  the  morning, 
that  she  had  in  any  way  mistaken,  or  over-rated  the  afiectionate 
familiarity  of  her  manner  over  night,  a  most  mimosa-like  pro- 
cess would  have  instantly  taken  place  in  her  feelings,  which 
would  have  caused  her  to  shrink  from  all  without,  and  wrap 
up  all  within  more  closely  than  anything  merely  deserving  the 
name  of  shyness  could  have  caused  her  to  do. 

But  happily,  most  happily  for  both  of  them,  nothing  of  this 
kind  occurred  on  either  side.  The  morning  song  and  evening 
song  were  both  alike  ;  and  iilrs.  Mathews  and  Janet  Anderson 
walked  arm-in-arm  together  into  the  breakfast-room,  lookiug 
and  feeling  as  if  they  had  known  each  other  for  many  years. 

Old  Mr.  King  was  already  seated  in  his  accustomed  place  at 
the  breakfast-table ;  and  there  was  something  very  amiable, 
ay,  and  very  gracefiil,  too,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  welcomed 
the  orphan  daughter  of  his  old  fi'iend. 

"Ton  will  not  think  her  like  him  at  first,  father,"  said  Mrs. 
Mathews,  watching  with  interest,  almost  with  anxiety,  the 
effect  which  the  sight  of  Janet  produced  on  him  ;  and  greatly 
was  she  delighted  when  he  replied,  "  You  are  mistaken,  Mary, 
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you  aro  quite  mistaken  there,  for  I  do  see  a  likeness,  a  very 
great  likeness.  It  is  in  the  smile,  my  dear  Oh,  yes  !  you  aro 
very  like  your  good  father  when  you  smile.  Upon  my  word, 
I  could  almost  fancy  that  I  see  John  Anderson  before  me  now, 
so  sti'onL;ly  do  you  remind  mo  of  him  !  " 

Mrs.  Mathews,  though  not  a  very  kissing  person,  certainly 
did  long  at  that  moment  to  put  hov  arms  I'ound  the  net^k  of 
her  father,  and  give  him  a  salute  ;  she  restrained  her  feelings, 
however,  and  the  more  easily  perhaps,  because  at  that  moment 
her  well-dressed  husband  entered  the  room. 

"  I  am  delighted,  fair  lady  ! "  said  he,  approaching  Janet 
very  much  with  the  step  of  a  venerable  dancing-master,  "  I  am 
very  truly  delighted  to  have  the  honour  and  happiness  of 
being  presented  to  you  at  last.  It  was  a  great  disappointment, 
a  veiy  heavy  disappointment  to  us  gentlemen,  not  to  see  you 
last  night,  fair  lady.  It  was  an  honour  and  happiness  that  we 
had  been  anticipating  during  the  whole  day  " 

"Honour  and  happiness!"  Poor  Janet!  she  had  almost 
forgotten  her  own  destitute  condition,  but  now,  for  a  moment, 
she  remembered  it  very  painfully,  and  as  the  smiling  Mr. 
Mathews  stood  obsequiously  bowing  before  her  she  blushed 
vehemently  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  ground  without  reply- 
ing a  word. 

Had  any  such  quizzing  thoughts  as  the  poor  stranger 
suspected  been  the  origin  of  Mr.  Mathews'  very  elaborate 
grimaces,  his  chance  of  forgiveness  at  the  hands,  of  his  wife 
would  have  been  small,  and  it  might  be  difficult  to  say  to  what 
lengths  her  indignation  might  have  carried  her  ;  but  she  knew 
the  good  man  too  well  to  suspect  anything  of  the  kind.  Her 
keen  eye  was  upon  him  as  he  offered  his  ridiculous  greeting  to 
her  irmteijue,  and  she  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  Janet  was 
very  painfully  oppressed  by  the  manner  of  it ;  but  she  at  once 
acquitted  her  spouse  of  any  worse  wickedness  than  the 
intention  of  captivating  her  to  the  A^ery  utmost  extent  that  an 
elderly  gentleman  can  captivate  ;  and  it  was  therefore  with  a 
smile  of  fun,  instead  of  a  frowji  of  rage,  that  she  now  came  to 
the  rescue  of  the  frightened  girl. 

'"My  Janet  is  a  shy  little  puss,  Mr.  Mathews,"  she  said,  "and 
you  must  wait  till  you  are  better  acquainted  before  you  permit 
her  to  be  fully  aware  what  a  very  fine  gentleman  she  is  come 
to  live  with.  He  is  a  very  fine  gentleman,  Janet,"  she  con- 
tinued, leading  her  pretty  guest  to  a  chair  at  the  table,  close 
beside  her  own  ;  "  but  he  is  a  good  sort  of  man  into  the 
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bargain,  and  therefore  you  must  not  look  as  if  you  were  afraid 
of  him." 

"Afraid  of  me!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mathews,  in  a  voice  of 
very  genuine  alarm,  "God  forbid!  Mrs.  Mathews— God 
forbid  !  my  dear  ;  perhaps,  as  she  is  young  she  has  never  been 
treated  quite  like  a  grown-up  young  lady  yet,  and  I  am  sure  I 
would  not  put  her  out  of  the  way  for  the  world." 

Aiid  then  Janet,  having  tact  enough  to  perceive  that  he 
spoke  with  the  most  perfect  sincerity,  recovered  herself  imme- 
diately, and  sat  down  without  feeling  afraid  of  anybody,  and 
with  a  lightness  of  heart  which  she  would  have  gravely 
declared,  about  twenty-four  hours  before,  it  was  quite  im- 
possible she  could  ever  feel  again. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

"And  here  comes  Stephen  !"  joyously  exclaimed  the  happy 
grandfather,  who  had  been  anxiously  looking  for  the  young 
gentleman's  appearance,  though  he  did  not  venture  to  propose 
waiting  for  him  ;  "  here  comes  Stephen  at  last !  Good  morning, 
Sir  !    Where  have  you  been,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  with  the  gardener.  Sir,"  said  the  young  man ; 
"he  has  been  showing  me  his  beatifiil  kitchen-garden.  I 
should  not  have  been  so  late  if  he  had  not  kept  me  to  look  at 
his  fi'uit- trees.  I  really  think  I  have  been  with  him  for  above 
an  hour." 

"  You  have  got  a  taste  for  gardening,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs. 
ilathews,  as  she  returned  the  circular  bow  by  which  the  young 
man  saluted  the  party 

"  Oh,  I  hope  so  ! "  he  replied ;  "  I  would  not  be  without  it 
for  the  world  !  " 

"That  is  so  like  me!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mathews.  "Isn't  it 
like  me  ?  " 

This  inquiry,  as  it  was  addressed  to  no  one  in  particular, 
received  no  particular  answer ;  but  Mrs.  Mathews'  best 
apology  for  this  silence  was  the  seeming  eagerness  with  which 
she  said,  "  We  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  our  young  friends 
have  never  met  before." 
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Upon  which  Stephen  Oornington  immediately  started  up,  as 
if  to  prepare  himself  in  the  most  respectful  style  for  the  intro- 
daction  that  was  to  follow  ;  but  Janet  prepared  for  it  differently, 
for,  addressing-  Mrs.  Mathews,  she  said,  without  the  slightest 
appearance  of  embarrassment,  "  We  have  introduced  ourselves 
already;  I  met  this  gentleman  when  I  was  walking,  and  he 
tied  up  these  violets  and  primroses  for  me." 

"  And  have  you  been  making  acquaintance  with  the  gardener, 
too  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Mathews ;  "  and  did  he  exhibit  his  wonderful 
fruit-trees  to  you  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Stephen  ?  " 

"No,  Mrs.  Mathews,"  replied  Janet,  pulling  forth  a  few  of 
her  finest  violets  from  her  nosegay,  and  presenting  them  to 
her,  "  these  sweet  things  did  not  grow  in  the  garden  but  in  the 
fields.  It  was  in  the  field,  where  all  that  beautiful  high  grass 
is  growing,  that  I  met  Mr.  Oornington." 

Mrs.  Mathews  gave  the  glance  of  an  instant  to  the  young 
man,  but  it  was  long  enough  for  her  to  perceive  that  his  colour 
was  considerably  heightened,  and  the  bow  that  he  made  in 
acknowledgment  of  Janet's  recognition  was  made  in  silence. 

Mrs.  Mathews  would  have  greatly  liked  to  give  a  scrutinizing 
glance  at  the  face  of  Janet  likewise ;  she  would  greatly  have 
liked  to  ascertain  whether  this  quiet  little  dementi  had  been 
given  avec  intention,  but  she  could  not  manage  it,  for  Janet  was 
by  this  time  busily  occupied  in  buttering  a  roll. 

But  the  silence  of  Mr.  Stephen  Oornington  did  not  last  long ; 
he  did  not  address  himself,  however,  to  the  ladies,  but  to  his 
grandfather. 

"  Tou  seem  to  be  living  in  a  very  nice,  green,  flowery  country, 
my  dear  father,"  said  he ;  "  Have  you  got  any  town  near  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes ;  several  pretty  considerable  towns,"  said  Mr. 
Mathews,  "  and  at  no  great  distance ;  but  we  must  show  you 
all  that  by  degrees, — and  to  Miss  Anderson  likewise,"  he  added, 
with  a  most  gracious  bow  and  smile. 

"  Do  not  call  her  Miss  Anderson  ;  call  her  Janet,"  said  Mrs. 
Mathews,  "and  then  she  will  feel  herself  at  home." 

"  To  be  sure,  my  dear,  to  be  sure ;  and  then  everything  will 
be  pleasant,  and  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  you  must  call  my  dear 
boy  Stephen,  I  hate  to  hear  you  call  him  Mr.  Oornington  !  I 
hate  it  already,  and  I  know  I  shall  hate  it  more  and  more  every 
day." 

In  reply  to  this,  Mrs.  Mathews  nodded  her  head  two  or  three 
times  in  quick  succession,  which  seemed  perfectly  to  satisfy  her 
husband,  who  was  in  the  highest  possible  spirits,  and  nodded 
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and  smiled  at  her  in  return  with  a  degree  of  vivacity  which 
seemed  intended  to  prove  that  he  felt  as  young  as  he  looked. 

"And  now,  Mrs.  Mathews,  my  dear,"  he  resumed,  "now  that 
we  are  all  got  so  comfortably  together,  we  must  begin  to  think 
a  little,  and  settle  a  little  as  to  what  we  had  better  do  first  in 
the  way  of  getting  some  sort  of  amusement  for  our  young 
people.  Do  you  know  that  I  think  we  have  been  a  little  behind- 
hand in  our  civilities  to  the  Otterbornes,  my  dear ;  don't  you 
think  we  have  ?  " 

"  I  am  always  behindhand  in  my  civilities  to  everybody,  I 
believe,"  replied  Mrs.  Mathews ;  "  but  our  neighbours  are  very 
indulgent." 

"  That's  quite  true,  quite  true,  indeed ! "  replied  Mr.  Mathews, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  of  deep  intelligence,  who  suddenly  found 
himself  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  a  great  truth  which 
had  hitherto  escaped  his  notice;  but  after  the  interval  of  a 
moment,  during  which  he  appeared  to  be  digesting  the  new  idea 
which  had  been  presented  to  him,  he  added,  "And  therefore, 
my  dear  love,  I  think  the  very  best  thing  that  we  could  do 
to-day  would  be  for  us  all  to  go  and  call  at  the  Manor- 
house." 

It  did  not  appear  by  any  means  certain  that  Mrs,  Mathews 
heard  this,  for  she  neither  answered,  looked  up,  nor  exhibited 
any  other  symptom  of  having  heard  and  comprehended  what 
her  husband  had  said  to  her. 

Nevertheless  she  did  hear  him,  as  was  made  manifest  by 
what  passed  afterwards ;  but  the  interval  shall  be  occupied  by 
a  brief  episode,  which  may  be  useful  as  an  explanation  of  what 
will  follow. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Weldon,  though  not  a  crowded  one, 
had  a  fair  sprinkling  of  gentlemen's  families  living  within  easy 
distance  of  each  other.  The  only  one  of  these  who  bore  a  title 
was  Sir  Charles  Otterborne ;  to  him  and  his  family,  therefore, 
must  be  accorded  the  honour  of  precedence  in  the  review  we  are 
going  to  take  of  these  country  worthies. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned-  per- 
sonally, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  individual  less  deserving 
honour  or  distinction  of  any  kind  than  Sir  Charles  Otterborne ; 
for  he  was  silly,  selfish,  and  unprincipled  ;  and  though  his  title 
was  an  old  title,  and  that  the  acres  which  still  remained  to  him 
had  been  attached  to  his  name  still  longer  than  the  title  itself, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  all  the  dignity  of  the  fine  old 
mansion  called  Otterborne  Manor-house  would  have  enabled  him 
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to  keep  the  station  he  held  in  the  county,  if  lie  had  inhabited  it 
alone. 

But  there  was  a  Lady  Otterborne,  who  was  as  deserving  of 
all  admiration  and  esteem  as  he  was  the  reverse ;  and,  more- 
over, they  had  a  son,  who  very  distinctly  bore  evidence  to  the 
dictum  of  Buffon,  that  "  les  races  se  feminissent,"  for  he  was  as 
like  his  mother,  and  unlike  his  father,  as  it  was  possible  for  a 
son  to  be. 

The  father  was  fair,  his  hair  of  the  colour  which  civil  people 
call  auburn,  and  rude  people  call  red,  and  his  eyes  of  the  very 
palest  possible  shade  of  greenish  grey.  He  was  not  a  short 
man,  but  so  greatly  disposed  to  plumpness  in  every  feature  and 
in  every  limb,  as  to  make  him  appear  much  shorter  than  he 
really  was. 

His  son,  on  the  contrary,  from  being  as  thin  as  his  father 
was  the  reverse,  appeared  to  be  a  much  taller  man ;  though  in 
truth  he  was  not  so.  His  eyes  and  hair,  like  those  of  his 
mother,  were  nearly  as  dark  as  if  his  origin  had  been  Spanish, 
and,  like  her,  too,  his  features  were  noble,  regular,  and 
highly  expressive ;  and  every  movement  and  gesture  was 
graceful. 

Before  Lady  Otterborne  had  passed  through  the  twenty-four 
years  which  succeeded  her  marriage,  she  had  been  pre-eminently 
lovely ;  and  she  was  so  still  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  preferred 
grace  and  intellectual  expression  to  bloom.  She  had  married 
Sir  Charles,  or,  rather,  by  the  influence  of  an  uncle  she  had 
been  married,  to  him,  at  the  terribly  early  age  of  seventeen ; 
and  though  pale  and  thin  both  constitutionally  and  from  great 
mental  suffering,  the  beauty  of  her  features  and  the  slightness 
of  her  form  made  her  look  even  younger  than  she  really  was  ;  so 
that  strangers  constantly,  and  with  most  perfect  honne  foi,  took 
her  for  the  sister  of  her  son,  who,  on  his  side,  looked  older  than 
he  really  was. 

The  attachment  between  this  mother  and  son  was  such  as 
perhaps  can  only  exist  under  circumstances  in  some  degree 
similar, — for  it  might,  in  fact,  be  said  that  each  was  the  only 
friend  of  the  other. 

Except  that  it  made  her  the  mother  of  such  a  son,  the  mar- 
riage of  Lady  Otterborne  had  been  a  most  unfortunate  one. 
Though  well  born,  she  was,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  por- 
tionless, and  already  an  orphan  ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
her  unprincipled  uncle  so  eagerly  accepted  for  her  the  proposal 
of  Sir  Oharles,  though  his  deeply  encumbered  estate  rendered 
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it  impossible  for  him  to  settle  upon  her  more  than  three  hundred 
a  year. 

The  rent-roll  of  this  encumbered  estate  stated  its  revenue  to 
be  five  thousand ;  and  so  it  might  have  been,  perhaps,  had  it 
not  been  so  deeply  mortgaged  as  to  leave  a  clear  income  of 
somewhat  less  than  two. 

Herbert  Otterborne,  the  only  offspring  of  this  ill-fated  mar- 
riage, was  about  eighteen  years  old,  when  a  distant  relation  of 
Lady  Otterborne  very  unexpectedly  left  her  thirty  thousand 
pounds ;  and  most  earnestly  did  the  helpless  heiress  implore  her 
silly  and  improvident  husband  to  use  this  unexpected  wealth  in 
clearing  his  encumbered  estate.  To  this  proposal  he  never 
made  the  least  objection  ;  on  the  contrary,  indeed,  he  never 
ceased  declaring,  whenever  the  subject  was  mentioned,  that  the 
doing  so  was  the  only  employment  of  the  money  that  he  had 
ever  thought  of ;  and  the  hearing  this  was  the  only  satisfaction 
that  Lady  Otterborne  ever  derived  from  her  legacy, — excepting, 
indeed,  that  her  son  was  entered  at  Christchurch ;  an  expense 
which  Sir  Charles  had  declared,  and  very  truly,  was  totally 
beyond  his  means  before. 

Lady  Otterborne  had  endured  all  the  privation  and  incon- 
venience of  an  income  sadly  insufficient  to  support  the  mansion 
and  grounds  of  Otterborne  Manor,  with  the  most  uncomplaining 
resignation ;  and,  as  far  as  depended  upon  her,  with  the  most 
meritorious  economy :  and  most  assuredly  the  period  during 
which  she  was  permitted  to  give  up  her  horses,  and  send  off  her 
own  maid  and  the  butler,  was  one  of  much  greater  peace  of 
mind  than  that  which  followed  upon  Sir  Charles  getting  pos- 
session of  her  legacy ;  for  not  all  her  gentle  influence,  though 
steadily  backed  by  that  of  her  young  son,  could  prevent  her 
husband  from  re-modelling  his  establishment,  and  living  at  the 
rate  of  five  or  six  thousand  a  year. 

Such  was  the  household  at  the  Manor-house,  and  such  was 
the  ostentatious  hospitality  of  Sir  Charles,  that  he  did  all  he 
could  to  fill  his  house  with  guests,  even  when  the  greatly 
stronger  attractions  of  London  prevented  him  from  always 
receiving  them  in  person. 

There  was  much  mutual  kindness  of  feeling  and  much  mutual 
esteem  between  Lady  Otterborne  and  Mrs.  Mathews  ;  and  per- 
haps a  still  stronger  feeling  of  mutual  liking  and  companionship 
between  the  young  man  of  the  Manor-house  and  the  old  lady  of 
the  den, — one  proof  of  which  was,  that  he  had  actually  been 
more  than  once  permitted  to  enter  the  said  den,  in  order  to  find 
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his  way  amidst  the  labyrinth  of  old  volumes  that  reposed  there, 
and  to  carry  away  with  him  any  that  he  might  choose  to  select. 
No  degree  of  intimacy  to  this  amount  had  ever  existed  as  yet 
between  the  ladies  ;  one  reason  for  which  was,  that  the  health 
of  L:uly  Otterborue  was  too  delicate  to  permit  her  leaving  home 
at  all  during  the  winter  ;  and  whenever  this  is  the  case  it 
rarely  happens  that  the  invalid  finds  time  enough  within  the 
limits  of  an  English  summer,  so  completely  to  put  off  stay-at- 
home  habits  as  to  become  very  sociable.  Nevertheless,  when 
]\[rs.  Mathews  did  at  length  condescend  to  reply  to  her  husband's 
proposal,  it  was  by  saying, — 

"I  shall  have  no  objection  to  calling  on  Lady  Otterborne 
to-day,  if  Janet  has  no  objection  to  accompanying  me." 

And  hereupon,  as  in  duty  bound,  Janet  ventured  to  assure  her 
that  whithersoever  she  was  pleased  to  take  her,  thither  she  was 
quite  certain  she  should  be  pleased  to  go. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  easily  guess  that,  the  breakfast 
being  ended,  Mrs.  Mathews  took  solitary,  quiet,  and  secure  pos- 
session of  Janet  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  her  to  that 
secret  bower  in  which  the  chief  materials  of  her  life's  history 
were  to  be  found ;  and  then  an  event  occurred  which  had  never 
occurred  before  during  the  course  of  all  the  years  during  which 
that  secret  bower  had  been  her  chief  abode.  This  event  was 
no  less  than  the  deliberately  pronouncing  a  decree  by  which 
Janet  was  made  as  free  of  the  premises  as  Mary  Mathews, 
ci-devant  Mary  King-,  was  herself. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  at  the  moment  this  decree  was 
announced  to  her,  Janet  Anderson  was  far  from  being  conscious 
either  of  the  strength  of  the  impulse  by  which  it  was  dictated, 
or  of  the  importance  of  the  privilege  it  conveyed  ;  but  the  sense 
of  this  grew  upon  her  so  sensibly,  and  so  evidently,  as  time 
wore  on,  that  Mrs.  Mathews  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  it 
was  not  fully  appreciated. 

It  is  certairi  that  the  first  aspect  of  this  oddly- shaped  and 
oddly.fornished  apartment,  as  well  as  the  queer,  narrow,  twist- 
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ing  little  staircase  which  led  to  it,  was  not  much  calculated  to 
excite  admiration ;  but  by  degrees  the  young  girl  seemed 
to  awaken  to  the  consciousness  of  the  peaceful  seclusion,  and 
the  almost  sacred  leisure  which  seemed  to  reign  there.  And 
then  she  began  timidly,  and  as  if  fearful  of  appearing  pre- 
sumptuous, to  peep  at  the  titles  of  the  great  miscellaneous  Hi- 
arranged  mass  of  books  that  in  one  way  or  another  seemed  to 
occupy  every  part  of  the  room. 

"  Is  Mr.  King  a  great  reader  ?  "  said  Janet,  who  was  greatly 
puzzled  to  understand  why  such  a  vast  quantity  of  books  should 
have  been  collected  together  when  it  was  very  evident  that  it 
had  not  been  the  object  of  the  collector  to  add  the  dignity  of  a 
library  (commonly  so  called)  to  the  habitable  apartments  of  the 
mansion. 

"No,  my  dear,"  quietly  replied  Mrs.  Mathews.  "He  was 
very  fond  of  fishing  when  he  was  younger,  and  used  to  make 
all  his  own  flies ;  and  nobody  who  does  that,  can  have  time 
enough  left  to  become  a  great  reader." 

Mrs.  Mathews  had  listened  to  this  question,  and  answered 
vsdth  the  most  perfect  simplicity  and  friendly  good  faith,  for  she 
felt  that  the  question  was  a  very  natural  one, — as  it  was 
obviously  more  likely  that  a  bookish  old  gentleman  should 
have  brought  together,  for  his  own  private  edification  and 
amusement,  the  multitude  of  dusky-looking  old  tomes,  with  the 
copious  sprinkling  of  fresh-looking  new  ones,  which  filled  every 
corner,  and  covered  every  table  in  the  room,  than  that  a  woman 
should  have  done  it ;  but  had  the  inquiries  of  Janet  gone 
further, — had  she,  for  instance,  asked  the  same  question  respect- 
ing Mr.  Mathews,  with  any  appearance  of  being  in  earnest, — it 
is  highly  probable  that  not  even  the  interesting  fact  of  her  being 
the  daughter  of  John  Anderson,  could  have  saved  her  from  a 
species  of  contempt  which  must  for  ever  have  prevented  any 
genuine  intimacy  of  intercourse  between  them. 

But,  luckily  for  the  happiness  of  both,  there  was  no  danger 
that  any  such  blunder  should  be  made ;  on  this  point  there  was 
a  sort  of  mute  sympathy  between  them  which  required  no  aid 
froni  words  to  make  itself  felt  and  comprehended.  And  so, 
having  received  Mrs.  Mathews'  perfectly  intelligible,  and  there- 
fore perfectly  satisfactory  answer  respecting  Mr.  King,  the 
young  lady,  by  a  species  of  natural  logic,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  this  enormous  preparation  for  study  must  have  been 
made  by  Mrs.  Mathews  herself,  for  her  own  especial  use  and 
gratification. 
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There  was  something  very  prettily  comic  in  the  manner  with 
which  Janet,  after  twice  making-  a  slow,  demure,  and  very  ob- 
servant circuit  of  the  chamber,  corners  and  all  included, 
approached  at  last  to  the  chair  in  which  her  new  friend  had 
seated  herself  to  watch  her  proceedings,  and  said  almost  in  a 
whisper,  as  she  placed  herself  upon  her  knees  upon  the  footstool 
at  her  feet,  "  How  will  you  ever  be  able  to  persuade  yourself  to 
listen  to  me  when  I  talk  to  you  ?  And  still  more  difficult  will 
it  be  for  you  to  come  down  from  your  pedestal  to  talk  to  me ! " 

"  You  think  so,  and  very,  very  sincerely,  Janet  ?  Ah !  I  read 
it  in  your  eyes,  my  poor  child  !  Tou  are  already  thinking  what 
will  be  the  easiest  way  by  which  you  can  relieve  me  from  your 
contemptible  presence." 

"  It  is  very  kind,  and  very  benevolent  of  you,  Mrs.  Mathews," 
replied  Janet,  "  to  attribute  to  me  thoughts  and  feelings  so  every 
way  proper  to  my  condition ;  but  I  am  too  honest  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it, — No  !  I  will  not  deceive  you.  Tou  are,  indeed,  quite 
right  in  believing  that  I  think  it  must  be  a  great  effort  on  your 
part  to  converse  with  such  a  thing  as  I  am  ;  but  you  are  quite 
wrong  in  fancying  that  I  have  the  slightest  wish  to  relieve  you 
from  my  contemptible  presence,  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  flatter 
myself  that  there  is  any  possibility  of  avoiding  it." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,  that  will  do,  and  I  dare  say  we  shall 
understand  one  another  perfectly  one  of  these  days,"  replied 
Mrs.  Mathews.  "  In  the  meantime,"  she  continued,  "  the  fact 
most  important  for  you  to  know  is  this  ;  namely,  that  you  are 
to  be  most  completely  your  own  mistress  as  to  the  coming  and 
going  to  and  from  this  queer  old  room.  Tour  father  has  been 
in  it,  Janet,  and  has  sat  reading  in  that  chair  yonder,  by  the 
east  window  there,  for  hours  together,  while  I  was  trotting 
about  somewhere  or  other  with  my  dear  old  father.  And  you 
are,  somehow  or  other,  so  very  like  him,  Janet,  that  I  could 
almost  fancy  as  I  hsten  to  you  that  he  was  come  back  agaia. 
Therefore  it  is  for  the  sake  of  old  as  well  as  new  friendship, 
that  I  give  you  the  right  of  entree  here.  But  I  know  perfectly 
well,  if  you  don't,  young  lady,  that  if  we,  either  of  us,  mean  to 
read,  such  reading,  observe,  as  deserves  the  name,  we  must  not 
attempt  to  perform  it  together.  Wherefore  it  is  fiirthermore 
enacted,  that  you  are  to  carry  whatever  books  you  wish  to  read 
from  this  room  to  your  own,  only  observiag  that  I  do  not  wish 
they  should  wander  any  farther.  By  the  way,  Janet,  there  is 
one  study  that  we  may  begin,  and  go  through  with  together,— 
I  mean  the  study  of  young  Mr.  Stephen  Oornington'a  disposition, 
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talents,  and  principles ;  for  he  is  not  at  all  more  known  to  me, 
tlian  he  is  to  you.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  g-ive  me  your  opinion 
of  his  character  as  yet :  neither  will  I  give  you  mine— for  in 
honest  truth,  we  neither  of  us  know  enough  of  him  to  do  it 
fairly ;  hut  you  may  give  me  your  opinion  concerning  his  looks. 
Do  you  think  him  handsome,  Janet?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly  I  do,"  replied  the  young  girl  without  the 
slightest  hesitation.  "Don't  you,  Mrs.  Mathews?  I  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  any  man  so  handsome  before.    Did  you  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Mathews,  smiling  at  the  honest 
sincerity  of  the  avowal ;  "  I  really  believe  he  is  very  handsome." 

"  Believe !  Oh,  I  go  a  great  deal  further  than  that ;  I  am 
quite  sure  of  it.  Quite  sure,  I  mean,  that  I  never  saw  any  man 
so  handsome.  And  more  than  that,  I  really  cannot  believe  that 
there  ever  was  anybody  more  handsome." 

"  Mercy  on  me,  Janet !  If  I  am  not  a  very  imprudent 
mriddle-aged  woman  indeed,  I  ought  to  be  exceedingly  frightened 
at  hearing  you  say  so.  Here  am  I,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
undertaking  the  care  of  a  young  lady,  and  the  very  first  decided 
opinion  that  I  hear  from  her  is,  that  she  thinks  a  young  man 
who  is  staying  in  the  house  with  her  is  the  very  handsomest 
person  she  ever  saw  in  her  life  !  "What  can  I  expect  after  this, 
but  that  your  next  confidential  communication,  Miss  Janet,  will 
be  that  you  are  vehemently  in  love  with  him  ?  " 

"  Then  you  must  be  the  more  careful  of  me,  Mrs.  Mathews," 
replied  Janet,  very  solemnly.  "  Of  course  you  know  such  a 
young  girl  as  I  am,  brought  up  in  the  mountains,  too,  must  be 
very  much  in  want  of  some  kind  friend  to  look  after  me  in  such 
very  dangerous  circumstances." 

"  Unquestionably,  my  poor  child,"  replied  Mrs.  Mathews,  in 
the  same  tone  ;  "  and  I  will  endeavour  to  do  my  duty  under, these 
circumstances, — which  certainly  are  somewhat  critical." 

And  having  said  this,  Mrs.  Mathews  changed  the  subject,  and 
nothing  more  was  said  on  that  occasion  respecting  Mr.  Stephen 
Cornington  ;  but  the  conversation  fell  back  upon  books,  both 
new  and  old,  and  Mrs.  Mathews  discovered  with  more  satisfac- 
tion than  surprise,  that  this  young  daughter  of  John  Anderson, 
notwithstanding  her  having  been  brought  up  in  the  mountains, 
was  by  no  means  very  particularly  ignorant  for  her  age ;  and 
moreover  that  she  had  already  formed  a  pretty  decided  opinion 
upon  the  comparative  advantages  of  being  permitted  to  read  as 
much  as  she  liked  in  a  room  sacred  to  herself,  and  the  having 
to  sit  in  a  drawing-room,  with  a  rosewood  box,  lined  with  satin, 
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containing  all  materials  for  lady-like  stitching  on  one  side,  a 
Book  of  Beauty  and  a  newspaper  on  the  other,  and  one  or  two 
companions  o/  face,  with  equally  elegant  employment  for  their 
fing-crs,  and  with  very  amiable  ivadiiioss  to  discuss  confidentially 
the  aflairs  and  the  merits  of  their  neighbours. 

But  amidst  all  the  talk  that  ensued  between  them,  and  during 
which  these  peculiarities  in  the  character  of  Janet  were  made 
manifest  to  Mrs.  Mathews,  it  never  occurred  to  that  lady  that 
she  mig'ht  enlighten  the  mind  of  her  young  friend  in  return  by 
giving  her  a  few  hints  as  to  the  peculiarities  of  those  with  whom 
slie  was  likely  to  become  acquainted  in  her  new  home. 

Her  silence  on  this  point,  however,  did  not  arise  from 
indifference  either  as  to  the  merits  of  her  neighbours,  or  as  to 
tlie  effect  they  might  be  likely  to  produce  on  her  young  com- 
panion ;  but  on  the  first  point,  the  more  decided*'  her  own 
opinions  might  be  (and  the  opinions  of  ]\Irs.  Mathews  were 
very  decided),  the  less  desirous  did  she  feel  to  discuss  them ; 
and  as  to  the  second,  she  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  educa- 
tion of  a  young  mind  was  more  effectually  forwarded  by  leaving 
it  to  form  its  own  judgments,  subject  to  the  wholesome  cor- 
rection of  experience,  than  by  enforcing  upon  it  the  judgments 
of  another. 

This  notion,  perhaps,  was  not  absolutely  unreasonable  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Mathews,  as  far  as  the  mental  development  of 
Janet  Anderson  was  concerned  ;  but  her  reasonings  on  the 
subject  cannot  apply  to  my  readers,  and  before  I  take  the 
liberty  of  requesting  them  to  accompany  my  heroine  and  her 
adopted  daughter  amongst  the  persons  who  formed  the  society 
of  the  Weldon  neighbourhood,  I  think  it  desirable  that  I  should 
give  something  like  a  catalogue  misonnee  of  the  more  pro- 
minent individuals  of  the  circle. 

Enough  has  been  already  said  concerning  Sir  Charles  Otter- 
borne,  his  lady,  and  his  son,  who  must  of  course  be  put  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  as  being  the  only  titled  family  within  visiting 
distance  of  the  Grange,  to  enable  the  reader  to  know  something- 
of  them. 

The  next  mansion  which  suggests  itself  is  that  of  the 
clergyman.  His  family  consisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  daughter, 
and  son.  And  nothing  could  be  more  harmonioiis  than  the 
manner  in  which  this  little  family  lived  together.  The  interests, 
the  opinions,  the  tastes,  the  gentle  friendships,  and  the  gentle 
enmities  of  one,  were  the  interests,  the  opinions,  the  tastes,  the 
gentle  friendships,  and  the  gentle  enmities  of  all. 
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Mr.  Price  had  not  married  early  in  life,  having  waited  for  a 
college  living,  and  he  was  at  least  a  dozen  years  older  than  his 
lady  ;  but  this  disparity  did  not  appear  in  the  least  degree  to 
interfere  with  the  very  pleasant  domestic  harmony  which 
existed  between  them.  They  were,  indeed,  both  of  them 
blessed  with  easy,  quiet  tempers,  such  as  would  render  domestic 
altercation  not  only  painful  but  really  difficult ;  and  at  the  time 
of  their  marriage  all  the  world  might  have  been  challenged  in 
vain  to  produce  an  individual  who  would  have  testified  to  the 
fact  that  either  Mr.  Price  or  his  bride  had  ever  been  known  to 
contradict  or  dispute  any  matter  of  opinion  that  had  ever  been 
brought  before  them. 

But  this  was  before  the  appearance  of  the  Oxford  Tracts. 

The  case  was  altered  now.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price,  as 
well  as  t&eir  son  and  daughter,  approved  the  Oxford  Tracts 
very  much ;  and  though  it  was  not  in  their  nature  to  be  noisy 
on  any  subject,  they  appeared,  though  not  noisy,  to  be  very 
much  in  earnest  on  this. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price,  Miss  Price,  and  Mr.  William  Price,  were 
all  rather  handsome,  and  they  were  all  of  them  constantly  very 
neatly  dressed,  and,  when  in  company,  the  ladies  were  really 
elegant,  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  the  sum  allowed  them  for 
dress,  would  permit ;  for  neither  of  the  family  ever  contracted 
a  debt  which  there  was  any  danger  of  their  being  unable  to 
pay.  Their  income,  indeed,  was  a  very  comfortable  one;  the 
living  of  Weldon,  besides  the  house,  garden,  and  fifteen  acres 
of  glebe,  was  worth  seven  or  eight  hundred  a  year ;  in  addition 
to  which,  Mr.  Price  had  a  pretty  little  property,  which  brought 
him  about  three  hundred  more  :  and  Mrs.  Price,  who  was  a 
Smitherton,  and  granddaughter  to  the  late  Lord  Thompson, 
had  also  a  fortune  of  six  thousand  pounds  ;  so  that  altogether 
the  Prices  were  very  well  off,  and  fully  able  to  take  and  keep 
a  place  among  the  country  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood. 
And  of  course,  as  she,  and  her  son,  and  her  daughter,  occasion- 
ally observed,  Mrs.  Price's  noble  blood  assisted  very  consider- 
ably in  giving  them  consideration  in  the  county. 

The  next  family  that  I  shall  mention  bore  the  name  of 
Steyton,  of  Steyton  Lodge.  They  were  decidedly  the  most 
wealthy  people  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  and  as  their  family 
consisted  of  one  only  daughter,  their  style  of  living  might  be, 
and  indeed  was,  extremely  handsome,  without  their  being 
accused  of  extravagance.  Moreover,  Emily  Steyton  was  a  very 
beautiful  girl;  and  a  very  beautiful  girl  of  twenty,  with  a 
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fortune  of  several  thousands  per  annum,  is  quite  enough  to 
give  eclat  to  any  house;  so  that  Steyton  Lodge  ranked  very 
high  among  the  mansions  of  the  neighbourhood. 

There  is  only  one  individual  more  whom  I  shall  name  at 
present  among  the  particular  friends  and  intimates  of  the 
Mathews  family,  though  there  were  two  or  three  other  houses 
at  which  they  occasionally  visited ;  this  one  individual  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest.  This  gentleman  had  for  many  years 
been  librarian  to  a  nobleman  of  the  same  persuasion,  who  had 
a  very  magnificent  mansion  in  a  neighbouring  parish. 

But  Lord  Proctor's  family  were  in  the  habit  of  making  the 
London  season  a  very  long  one  ;  and,  moreover,  they  rarely  or 
never  failed  to  pass  a  month  or  two  in  every  year  abroad ;  so 
that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  country  gentlemen's  families 
in  their  vicinity  to  take  the  liberty  of  considering  them  as 
neighbours  in  any  sense  of  the  word ;  and  in  fact  they  never 
mixed  at  all  in  their  society. 

But  not  so  the  guardian  of  their  noble  library.  The  respon- 
sibility attached  to  this  charge  was,  of  itself,  quite  enough  to 
give  Mr.  Cuthbridge  great  importance  in  the  eyes  of  his 
employer  ;  but  he  was,  moreover,  the  family  chaplain,  and 
performed  a  daily  mass  in  the  chapel  of  Proctor  Castle.  He 
was  treated  with  the  very  highest  consideration  and  respect  by 
every  individual  of  the  noble  family  to  whose  service  he  had 
devoted  himself,  and  every  care  was  taken  that,  during  the 
long  intervals  in  which  the  family  were  absent,  his  residence 
in  the  castle  should  be  made  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

A  good  horse  was  kept  exclusively  for  his  use,  and  his  love 
for  flowers,  which  was  a  marked  feature  in  his  character,  was 
as  carefully  attended  to,  in  the  decoration  of  the  magnificent 
library  in  which  he  chiefly  lived,  as  if  he  had  been  the  master 
of  the  castle  instead  of  its  librarian. 

The  whole  neighbourhood  were  extremely  civil  and  attentive 
to  him,  his  agreeable  conversation,  and  gentleman-like  manner, 
insured  this  ;  and  very  rarely  was  any  dinner  -party  given  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  which  he  was  not  invited.  But  this 
would  not  have  sufl&ced  to  bring  him  into  this  list  of  Weldon 
worthies,  had  it  not  happened  that  he  was  a  particular  friend 
and  favourite  of  Mrs.  Mathews. 

Mr.  xMathews  liked  him  very  much,  because  he  was  always 
so  very  neatly  dressed,  and  had  such  very  gentlemanlike- 
looking  hands,  almost  as  handsome,  Mr.  Mathews  thought,  as 
his  own. 
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Mr.  King  liked  him  very  much,  too,  partly  because  he  had 
known  him  so  long,  and  partly  because  he  had  for  years  been 
in  the  habit  of  bringing  such  beautiful  flowers  to  "  Mary." 

But  Mrs.  Mathews  liked  him  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
did,  or  perhaps  than  anybody  else  in  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
and  there  was  good  reason  for  it,  for  Mr.  Cuthbridge  had  not 
only  been  always  very  kind  to  her,  but  he  had  been  very 
useful  also.  With  her  immense  perseverance,  it  might  he 
wrong  to  say  that  she  could  not  have  acquired  all  she  knew 
without  his  assistance,  but  certain  it  is  that  she  could  not  have 
acquired  it  so  easily  ;  neither  would  the  task  have  been  so 
often  a  pleasant  one  as  with  his  friendly  assistance  she  had 
found  it. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  difference  of  opinion  between 
them  on  religious  subjects,  none  of  the  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance on  either  side  had  any  opportunity  of  judging ;  for  not 
only  had  no  word  approaching  to  a  discussion  on  the  subject 
been  ever  heard  between  them,  during  any  of  the  long  collo- 
quies which  they  were  sure  to  hold  together  at  every  party  at 
which  they  met,  but  neither  of  them  had  ever  been  heard  upon 
any  occasion  to  allude  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  other, 
during  the  many  years  of  intimacy  that  had  existed  between 
them. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Immediately  after  luncheon,  the  party  from  Weldon  Grange 
set  off  to  make  their  projected  visit  at  the  Manor-house.  Old 
Mr.  King  was  left  to  the  especial  care  of  Sally  Spicer,  who 
promised  her  mistress  that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  sit  on 
the  favourite  bench  one  minute  after  the  air  began  to  "  feel  too 
fresh  to  be  good  for  him." 

Having  received  this  solemn  assurance,  Mrs.  Mathews  with 
an  easy  conscience  set  off  upon  her  drive  with  a  feeling  of 
unspeakable  enjoyment  from  having  Janet  Anderson  seated 
beside  her  in  the  carriage.  The  handsome  grandfather  and  the 
handsome  grandson,  both  extremely  well  mounted,  caracoled 
beside  them,  and  then  it  was  that,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
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my  lici'oine  became  fully  aware  of  tlie  advantage  of  uniting 
two  incomes  for  purposes  of  domestic  accommodation,  for 
without  this  she  could  Ott  have  taken  Janet  Anderson  out  with 
her  so  pleasantly. 

On  arriving  at  the  Manor-house  they  found  that  the  gentle- 
men had  already  been  admitted  to  Lady  Otterborne's  morning- 
room,  and  her  ladyship  was  still  engaged  in  listening  to  Mi'. 
Mathews'  rather  confused,  and  rather  elaborate  account  of  the 
unexpected  arrival  of  his  grandson. 

Lady  Otterborne  always  received  Mrs.  Mathews  with  marked 
kindness,  and  she  did  so  now ;  and  the  tall  delicate-looking  girl 
in  deep  mourning,  who  was  introduced  by  the  lady  of  Weldon 
Grange  as  "  a  very  dear  young  friend,"  was  also  received  with 
a  smile  so  gentle  and  so  courteous,  as  to  put  her  much  more  at 
her  ease  than  she  had  hoped  to  be  in  any  fine  lady's  English 
house  that  she  was  likely  to  enter. 

There  was  a  sort  of  meek  gentleness  of  manner  in  Lady 
Otterborne,  partly  the  result  of  her  natural  temper,  and  partly 
of  the  habitual  indiflFerence  which  is  apt  to  grow  upon  quiet, 
undemonstrative  people,  when  they  live  with  others  who  are 
most  particularly  the  reverse. 

Sir  Charles  Otterborne  might  indeed  very  truly  be  said  to  be 
the  reverse  of  his  lady  in  all  things.  She  was  by  nature 
affectionate,  kind,  and  what  the  French  most  expressively  term 
serviahJe ;  for  she  was  prone  to  help  all  those  who  wanted  help  ; 
and  where  this  divine  feeling  is  genuine  and  strong,  there  is 
little  or  no  propensity  to  magnify  the  promptings  of  polite 
civility  into  a  fictitious  imitation  of  it. 

But  with  Sir  Charles  the  case  was  different.  There  was  no 
truth  in  him.  He  was  naturally,  systematically,  and  habitually 
false ;  and,  moreover,  his  manner  was  as  completely  the  reverse 
of  hers,  as  were  his  feelings ;  for  his  demonstrations  were  pretty 
nearly  as  vehement  as  they  were  false. 

Many  people,  nay,  perhaps  most  people  of  Lady  Otterborne's 
acquaintance  considered  her  as  cold,  and  very  reserved,  whereas 
the  majority  classed  Sir  Charles  among  the  most  warm-hearted 
and  frank-natured  of  mortals. 

ilrs.  lilathews  certainly  was  not  one  of  this  majority.  She 
did  not  think  Sir  Charles  Otterborne  frank-natured,  neither  was 
she  greatly  disposed  to  give  him  credit  for  any  very  kindly 
warmth  of  heart ;  but  the  drum-like  hoUowness  of  his  demon- 
strative cordiality  was  more  perceptible  to  her  acuteness  than 
was  the  real  nature  of  his  tranquil-seeming  wife. 

10 
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Mrs.  Mathews,  indeed,  had  often  felt  a  sort  of  suspicion  that 
there  was  more  of  deep  feeling  in  the  heart  of  the  pale  and 
anxious  looking  Lady  Otterborne  than  she  chose  to  make  visible 
to  ordinary  eyes. 

But  she  never  felt  very  sure  about  it ;  she  felt,  too,  that  there 
was  no  such  intimacy  of  friendship  between  them  as  could 
justify  her  endeavouring  to  discover  more  of  her  ladyship's 
feelings  than  it  was  her  wish  to  disclose,  and  she  therefore  very 
quietly  permitted  herself  to  remain  in  doubt  as  to  whether  Lady 
Otterborne  was  one  of  the  most  admirable  and  self-forgetting 
human  beings  that  ever  lived,  or  only  a  very  tranquil-tempered 
woman,  whose  object  was  to  pass  through  life  without  giving 
herself  any  more  trouble  about  anything  than  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

Before  the  servant  who  announced  Mrs.  Mathews  retired,  he 
was  ordered  to  let  Sir  Charles  know  that  Mr.  Mathews  was 
there,  and  having  given  this  order  she  seemed  to  think  herself 
at  liberty  to  give  her  whole  attention  to  the  ladies  of  the  party, 
although  she  certainly  was  aware  that  Mr.  Mathews  had  not 
concluded  the  interesting  little  romance  he  had  been  relating 
concerning  his  grandson. 

But  Lady  Otterborne  in  her  quiet  way  was  rather  apt  to  look 
unconscious  as  to  when  Mr.  Mathews  was  talking  and  when  he 
was  not,  and  it  was  probably  because  he  was  used  to  this  that 
he  now  appeared  to  endure  it  with  such  great  indifference;  for 
no  sooner  had  she  withdrawn  her  attention  from  him  and  devoted 
it  wholly  to  his  wife,  than  he  rose  from  his  chair  with  an  air  of 
the  most  perfect  good  humour  and  contentment,  and  taking  his 
grandson  by  the  arm  led  him  to  the  windows,  whence  he  dilated 
on  the  beauty  of  the  park  they  overlooked,  with  as  much 
apparent  interest  as  if  the  pi'emises  had  been  his  own. 

Mrs.  Mathews  meanwhile  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter 
mto  any  very  detailed  explanations  respecting  her  young  com- 
panion. She  introduced  her  as  "  Miss  Anderson,  the  daughter 
of  an  old  friend  who  had  formerly  been  well  known  in  the 
neighbourhood." 

Lady  Otterborne  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  with  her  large 
dark  eyes,  the  tranquil  expression  of  which  often  left  the 
observer  doubtful  whether  the  look  betokened  a  meditative  sort 
of  interest  in  what  she  looked  at,  or  an  absent  mind  occupied 
in  something  that  had  no  connection  with  it. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Mrs.  Mathews  could  not  help 
flattering  herself  that  the  former  interpretation  would  be  the 
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right  one;  for  her  ladyship  smiled,  offered  the  young  lady  a 
hand,  and  placed  her  in  a  chair  that  accidentally  stood  almost 
in  front  of  the  sofa  on  which  she  had  herself  been  sitting,  and 
on  which  she  now  placed  Mrs.  Mathews  beside  her. 

It  certainly  was  a  fact,  and  no  delusion  of  Mrs.  Mathews' 
partiality,  that  Janet  Anderson  was  a  Tcry  lovely  girl,  and  her 
beauty  had  that  sort  of  interest  in  it  which  leads  people — ■ 
women  as  much  as  men  perhaps — to  find  amusement  in  looking 
at  it,  and  in  watching  the  expression  of  the  features.  And  it 
was  doubtless  for  this  reason  that  Lady  Otterborne  repeatedly 
fixed  her  gentle  eyes  upon  her,  and  repeatedly  spoke  to  her,  too, 
and  that  with  a  greater  appearance  of  interest  than  she 
generally  displayed.  And  in  this  there  was  certainly  nothing 
extraordinary,  and  if  Mrs.  Mathews  had  been  in  all  respects  a 
wise  woman,  she  would  scarcely  have  been  so  very  much  de-- 
lighted  by  it,  for  assuredly  there  are  few  things  better  worth 
looking  at  than  a  beautiful  young  girl,  perfectly  unaffected  in 
aspect  and  demeanour,  and  equally  removed  in  manner  both 
from  shyness  and  presumption— and  such  was  Janet  Anderson. 

"Mathews!  my  good  fellow!  How  are  you?"  cried  the 
very  loud  voice  of  a  very  stout,  tall  man,  for  whom  a  servant 
threw  widely  open  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  Lady  Otter- 
borne  and  her  guests  were  sitting,  "  Egad,  it  is  an  age  since  I 
set  eyes  upon  you ! " 

"  That  was  because  you  were  in  the  metropolis.  Sir  Charles," 
replied  Mr.  Mathews,  almost  tottering  under  the  touch  of  the 
heavy  hand  which  welcomed  him.  "  You  may  be  very  sure  that 
I  have  paid  my  duty  here  repeatedly;  but  London,  London, 
London  ! — that  is  our  rival,  Sir  Charles.  And  who  can  won- 
der ?  Where  men  are  formed  to  shine  in  a  higher  sphere,  they 
seldom  feel  contented  in  a  lower  one." 

"  1  don't  know  about  that,  Mathews ;  I  am  passionately  fond  of 
the  country, — I  am,  .upon  my  soul ;  you  know  I  am.  But  who  is 
this  handsome  spark  that  you  have  brought  to  see  me  ?  Any 
relation,  Mathewa  ?  " 

"Does  the  likeness  strike  you,  my  dear  Sir  Charles?"  replied 
Mr.  Mathews,  with  a  smile  of  ineffable  delight.  "  I  thought  it 
would  !  Upon  my  word  I  did !  You  have  such  uncommon 
quickness  ! " 

"  You  are  a  capital  good  fellow,  Mathews,  always.  But  you 
have  not  told  me  who  this  young  gentleman  is,"  returned  the 
puzzled  baronet. 

"He  is  my  grandson,  Sir  Charles.    His  name  is  Stephen 
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Cornington.  He  is  my  grandson,  and  I  cannot  help  saying, 
that  I  think  he  is  very  like  nie.  Very  like  what  I  was,  you 
know.  Sir  Charles.  Everybody  says  so,  I  hear.  And  he  is  not 
an  ill-looking  young  fellow,  is  he.  Sir  Charles?" 

"  Ill-looking  !  No,  upon  my  soul  he  beats  my  black-browed 
boy  hollow,  in  looks.  Your  grandson,  is  he?  Well,  I  wish 
you  joy  of  him;  you  must  make  him  one  of  the  'Hunt,' 
Mathews.  We  want  some  young  fellows  amongst  us.  Have 
you  got  a  good  seat,  Coddrington  ?  We  ride  like  devils,  I  caa 
tell  you." 

"  Cornington,  Sir  Charles,  if  you  please,  not  Coddrington. 
My  young  grandson  has  no  right  to  the  name  of  Coddrington." 

"  Well,  it's  all  one,  you  know."  replied  the  baronet,  moving 
his  heavy  bulk  onward  towards  Mrs.  Mathews,  and  caring  much 
too  little  about  her  husband  to  express  or  to  feel  the  least  sur- 
prise at  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  grandson. 

"  Good  morning.  Sir  Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Mathews,  accepting 
his  offered  hand,  because  she  could  not  avoid  it,  for  most  cor- 
dially did  she  dislike  him. 

The  baronet,  however,  punished  her  as  usual  for  her  dis- 
simulation, by  making  her  arm  ache  from  the  wrist  to  the 
shoulder  by  his  salutation. 

"  And  who  have  you  brought  to  us,  my  good  madam,"  said 
he,  fixing  his  pale  but  very  impertinent  eyes  upon  Janet, — "  Is 
this  fair  creature  your  granddaughter  ?  " 

"No,  Sir  Charles,"  replied  Mrs.  Mathews,  very  quietly,  "this 
young  lady  is  Miss  Anderson." 

"  Miss  Anderson  !  Is  she  indeed  ?  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss 
Anderson,  I  really  did  not  know  you,  you  are  so  much  grown 
since  we  met  last,  you  know,  that  you  must  excuse  me.  I  hope  I 
see  you  perfectly  well." 

And  as  he  spoke  he  took  her  hand,  which  he  held  with  dis- 
agreeable tightness,  though  he  did  not  shake  it  so  vehemently 
as  he  had  done  that  of  her  friend.  But  Janet  looked  and  felt 
embarrassed,  not  only  from  the  unpleasant  pressure  of  her  poor 
little  hand,  but  because  she  thought  that  she  was  called  upon  to 
confess  that  she  had  never  enjoyed  the  honour  of  seeing  him 
before. 

She  looked  at  Mrs.  Mathews,  but  the  countenance  of  that 
lady  did  not  enlighten  her  upon  the  manner  of  conduct  she 
ought  to  pursue.  In  truth,  Mrs.  Mathews  was  so  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  Sir  Charles  Otterborne,  while  affecting  the  most 
affectionate  intimacy  with  his  neighbours,  often  in  reality 
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scarcely  knew  some  of  them  by  sight,  that  she  was  in  no  de- 
gi-ee  surprised  at  his  pretending  to  have  seen  Janet  before, 
neither  did  she  think  it  worth  her  wliile  to  suggest  any  answer 
which  might  enlighten  him  as  to  the  blunder  which  he  had 
made. 

But  Lady  Otterborne,  upon  perceiving  that  her  pretty  new 
acquaintance  looked  really  uncomfortable  under  the  eye  and  in 
the  grasp  of  Sir  Charles,  kindly  made  an  effort  to  release  her 
from  both,  by  saying, — 

"  Do  you  know  where  Herbert  is,  Sir  Charles  ?  He  is 
always  vexed  if  Mrs.  Mathews  calls  without  his  seeing  her. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  ring  the  bell  ?  " 

This  was  one  of  those  feminine  requests  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  must  always  be  obeyed  as  an  implicit  command,  and 
Sir  Charles  Otterborne  accordingly  released  the  hand  of  Janet 
Anderson  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  Is  Mr.  Otterborne  at  home  ?  "  demanded  her  ladyship  of 
the  servant  who  answered  it. 

"  Yes,  my  lady,  Mr  Herbert  is  in  the  greenhouse,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Then  tell  him  that  I  wish  him  to  come  here,"  said  Lady 
Otterborne. 

■'  Yes,  that  is  quite  right,  my  dear,"  said  Sir  Charles,  as  the 
servant  disappeared.  "It  is  quite  right  that  he  should  come 
and  pay  his  compliments  to  our  good  friends.  And  now,  Mrs. 
Mathews,  I  think  we  may  venture  to  say  that  my  son  and  heir 
may  look  even  at  that  beautiful  young  lady  with  impunity  ;  for 
I  am  happy  to  announce  that  all  the  preliminaries  for  his  mar- 
riage with  our  lovely  neighbour — the  matchless  Emily  Steyton 
— are  concluded  ;  and  I  shall  not  only  have  the  richest  heiress 
in  the  county  for  my  daughter-in-law,  but  the  most  beautiful 
girl  also  ;  for  even  in  the  presence  of  this  charming  young  lady 
I  may  say  so,  because  she  is  hardly  old  enough  yet,  I  should 
think,  to  enter  the  lists  for  the  apple." 

"  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times.  Sir  Charles,  for  being  your- 
self the  proclaimer  of  this  delightful  intelligence,"  said  Mr. 
Mathews,  rubbing  his  hands  with  an  air  of  infinite  glee.  "  I 
will  not  deny,"  he  continued,  "  that  I  had  heard  some  rumour 
of  the  kind  before,  but  now  I  shall  feel  at  liberty  to  proclaim  it 
^vithout  any  fear  of  contradiction." 

"  That  you  certainly  may,  my  dear  Mathews,"  returned  Sir 
Charles.  "  And  won't  I,"  he  continued,  flourishing  his  right 
hand  over  his  head  in  most  triumphant  fashion — "  won't  I 
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make  the  country  ring  from  end  to  end  !  Eighty  thousand  ! — 
eighty  thousand  clear,  Mr.  Mathews  ! — ^not  a  cent,  less,  take 
my  word  for  it ;  and  you  may  well  guess  that  I  have  thought 
it  worth  my  while  to  inquire  a  little  about  it.  Eighty  thou- 
Band,  Sir  !  and  decidedly  the  handsomest  woman  in  the  county. 
It  is  an  immense  match  !  an  immense  match,  Mr.  Mathews. 
But  it  is  suitable  in  every  way  ;  for  though  I  think  Herbert 
is  hardly  worthy  to  be  his  father's  son  in  point  of  looks — for 
to  say  the  honest  truth  he  is  almost  as  black  as  a  Spaniard, 
yet  I  am  told  that  there  are  lots  of  people  who  are  ready  to 
swear  that  he  is  superbly  handsome.  And,  as  to  fortune,  every 
one  knows  what  the  Otterborne  rent-roll  is,  as  well  as  the 
thousands  which  have  come  to  add  to  it  from  her  ladyship's 
side.  Nor  are  we  very  badly  off,  I  believe,  in  the  article  of 
pedigree.  However  that  signifies  but  little  when  everything 
else  is  right." 

He  continued  to  run  on,  in  the  same  boastful  style,  for  some 
time  longer,  Mr.  Mathews  listening  to  him  as  to  a  being  of  a 
very  superior  order  indeed  ;  and  Stephen  gazing  at  him,  and 
listening  to  him  also,  but  with  a  good  deal  more  of  critical 
speculation. 

The  young  gentleman,  in  truth,  seemed  to  be  studying  his 
character,  while  the  mind  of  his  grandfather  appeared  to  con- 
tent itself  with  the  simple  act  of  admiration. 

"  What  a  fine  place  this  is  to  be  sure  ! "  said  Stephen,  after 
earnestly  looking  out  of  the  window  for  a  minute  or  two. 
"And  it  seems  so  complete,  too,"  he  added.  "Didn't  I  see  a 
billiard-table,  Sir,  in  one  of  the  rooms  near  the  entrance  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  you  did,"  replied  Sir  Charles.  "  Who  could 
live  without  a  billiard- table  ?  But  what  do  you  know  about 
billiards,  my  young  Sir  ?  " 

"  Not  very  much,  Sir,"  returned  the  young  man,  very  mo- 
destly ;  "  though  I  love  to  push  the  balls  about  too." 

"  Come  along,  then,  my  fine  fellow,"  cried  the  baronet.  "  Let 
us  see  what  you  are  made  of.  Egad  unless  I  play  with  myself, 
I  never  hear  the  sound  of  a  ball  here  for  months  together." 

And,  hereupon,  he  took  the  well-pleased  Stephen  by  the  arm, 
and  followed  by  the  equally  well-pleased  grandfather,  led  the 
way  to  his  perfectly  well-appomted  billiard-room. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

• 

The  heir  of  the  mansion  had  not  been  summoned  in  vain.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  indeed  for  his  mother  to  have  called 
him  at  any  moment  when  he  would  not  have  been  ready  to 
come  to  her,  but  the  hearing  that  his  friend,  Mrs.  Mathews,  was 
with  her,  rendered  the  summons  particularly  welcome ;  for, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  middle-aged  gentlewoman  was 
perhaps  the  most  intimate  friend  he  had  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Nevertheless  the  knowing  that  she  was  in  the  drawing-room 
retarded  his  arrival  there  for  several  minutes ;  for  as  the 
summons  found  him  in  the  greenhouse,  he  could  not  leave  it  till 
he  had  collected  for  her  a  magnificent  bouquet  of  all  that  was 
loveliest  and  sweetest  among  his  treasures.  Having  achieved 
this  greatly  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  entered  the  room  with 
both  hands  so  filled  with  flowers  that  he  was  unable  to  welcome 
her  with  either. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  young  man  was  like  his  mother, 
and  most  particularly  unlike  his  father ;  aud  certainly  the  light 
and  graceful  figure  which  now  entered  the  room  was  as  perfect 
a  contrast  to  the  heavy  clumsy  one  which  had  just  left  it  as 
could  well  be  imagined.  Yet  even  the  form  was  perhaps  less 
strikingly  dissimilar  than  the  face, — for,  at  any  rate,  they  were 
both  tall  men.  But  in  that  portion  of  each  that  has  been  well 
termed  le  chef,  whatever  seemed  wanting  in  the  one  was  pre- 
cisely what  was  most  remarkable  in  the  other.  In  the  father, 
whatever  there  might  be  of  intellectual,  seemed  buried  and 
overpowered,  as  it  were,  by  what  was  animal ;  whereas,  in  the 
son,  so  striking  was  the  development  of  the  very  noblest  order 
of  intellect,  that  the  eloquent  features  only  seemed  given  to 
assist  the  expression  of  it. 

It  was  easy  to  perceive,  by  the  very  first  words  that  we$e 
exchanged  between  Herbert  Otterborne  and  Mrs.  Mathews,  that 
the  acquaintance  between  them  had  reached  a  degree  of  intimacy 
which  greatly  exceeded  what  appeared  to  exist  between  any 
other  members  of  their  respective  families.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  Sir  Charles  called  his  neighbour  "  Mathews,"  and  that  my 
heroine  displayed  no  similar  familiarity,  for  she  did  not  address 
the  son  of  Sir  Charles  either  as  "  Herbert  "  or  as  "  Otterborne." 
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The  first  words  the  young  maia  uttered  as  he  approached  his 
friend,  and  laid  his  fragrant  offering  on  her  lap,  were  the  names 
of  sundry  rare  twigs, — which  to  the  uninitiated  would  have 
appeared  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  collection,  but  whicl; 
she  evidently  welcomed  with  extreme  satisfaction,  immediately 
drawing  them  forth  as  he  named  them,  from  the  others,  and 
depositing  them  sacred  and  apart  upon  a  table  within  reach. 
This  done,  she  accepted  some  worsted,  good-humouredly  held 
ready  by  Lady  Otterborne  ;  and  having  assured  herself  of  the 
safety  of  both  her  precious  and  her  beautiful  bouquets,  she  at 
length  found  herself  sufficiently  at  leisure  to  offer  him  a  hand, 
which  she  did  with  an  air  of  very  cordial  affection,  saying  at  the 
same  time  in  a  tone  but  little  above  a  whisper,  "  Let  me  wish 
you  joy,  my  dear  young  friend.  Tour  father  has  announced  the 
news.  God  bless  you  !  May  you  be  as  happy  as  I  am  sure  you 
deserve  to  be  ! " 

But  much  as  Mrs.  Mathews  was  engrossed  by  her  flowers  and 
her  friend,  she  would  not  so  far  have  forgotten  Janet  as  to  leave 
her  thus  long  without  presenting  the  young  man  to  her,  had 
not  this  ceremony  been  very  graciously  performed  by  his  lady 
mother  during  the  few  moments  that  Mrs.  Mathews  had  devoted, 
by  necessity,  to  the  flowers,  in  order  to  prevent  their  falling 
from  her  lap  upon  the  ground. 

The  eyes  of  Herbert,  though  very  like  both  in  colour  and 
shape  to  those  of  his  mother,  had  not  as  yet  the  expression  of 
tranquil  abstraction  which  seemed  to  have  settled  upon  hers. 

The  first  glance  at  a  very  pretty  girl  will  suffice  most  men, 
whether  young  or  old,  to  certify  the  fact ;  and  even  as  Herbert 
walked  across  the  room  with  his  flowers,  though  his  eyes  were 
certainly  directed  to  the  old  friend  for  whom  they  were  intended, 
he  became  aware  that  the  young  stranger  seated  beside  her  was 
beautiful. 

But  when  his  mother's  introduction  justified  his  looking  more 
directly  at  her  face,  the  expression  of  his  own  caused  Lady 
Otterborne  to  smile,  for  it  had  less  of  admiration  than  of  sur- 
prise. Yet,  why  should^  Herbert  Otterborne  feel  surprise  at 
seeing  a  beautiful  girl  in  his  mother's  drawing-room?  The 
spectacle  was  not  a  new  one  to  him, — for  he  was  at  that  moment 
engaged  to  be  married  to  one  of  the  loveliest  young  women  in 
the  world. 

But  so  it  was ;  and  when  his  mother  asked  him,  jestingly, 
afterwards,  why  it  was  that  he  had  looked  so  astonished,  he  did 
not  deny  the  fact,  but  replied  with  great  naivete  that  he  thought 
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there  was  something  very  remarkable  about  her,  and  that  he 
did  not  recollect  having-  ever  seen  anyone  like  her  before. 

Such  was  Herbert  Otterborne's  first  observation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Janet  Anderson. 

Janut  Anderson's  first  observation  on  the  subject  of  Herbert 
Otterborne  was,  that  she  did  not  think  he  liked  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  his  approaching  marriage ;  for  that  pale  as  he  was,  he 
turned  paler  still  when  it  was  mentioned. 

This  remark  was  made  to  Mrs.  Mathews  as  they  drove  home 
together ;  but  she  made  no  reply  to  it,  only  taking-  that  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  her  young  friend  what  she  thought  of  his 
appearance. 

"He  struck  you,  then,  as  looking  very  pale,  Janet,  did  he?" 
said  she. 

''Yes,  certainly,"  replied  Janet;  "I  think  he  is  very  pale 
indeed." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  my  dear,  that  you  think  Mr.  Otter- 
borne  looks  out  of  health?"  inquired  Mrs.  Mathews. 

"Xo.  There  is  nothing  sickly-looking  about  him,  I  think," 
replied  Janet. 

"  But  from  what  you  say,  I  suppose  you  think  him  too  pale 
to  be  at  all  handsome  ?  "  observed  her  companion.  Janet  was 
silent  for  a  moment ;  and  then  replied,  "  I  do  not  think  that  has 
anything  to  do  with  being  handsome.  Lady  Otterborne  is  very 
pale, — but  everybody  must  think  her  handsome,  I  suppose." 

"  Tes,  that  is  very  true ;  I  believe  everyone  does  think  so," 
returned  ]\Irs.  Mathews, — and  at  the  same  moment  the  two 
gentlemen  who  had  left  the  Manor-house  a  few  minutes  after 
the  carriage,  passed  and  bowed  to  them.  "  That  is  the  style  of 
manly  beauty  that  you  most  admire,  Janet,"  said  Mrs.  Mathews, 
laughing,  as  she  gave  a  glance  towards  Stephen  Cornington. 

"Dearest  Mrs.  Mathews!"  exclaimed  Janet,  colouring  vio- 
lently, "  what  can  make  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Your  having  said  this  morning  that  you  thought  him  the 
handsomest  person  you  had  ever  seen.  Do  you  not  remember 
it?"  said  Mrs.  Mathews,  quietly. 

After  the  pause  of  half  a  moment,  Janet  replied,  "  Yes,  I 
remember  it." 

'"And  I  presume,  my  dear,  that  you  meant  what  you  said,  did 
you  not  ?  It  did  not  appear  to  me  that  you  were  joking.  You 
do  think  ^Ir.  Stt'plien  Cornington  the  handsomest  man  you  ever 
saw,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  dearest  Mrs.  Mathews,  I  can  hardly  tell 
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you,"  replied  poor  Janet,  looking  sorely  puzzled.  But  the  next 
moment  she  added,  with  recovered  ease  and  very  perfect  sincerity, 
"  Tour  question  seems  a  very  plain  one,  and  yet  I  am  puzzled 
how  to  answer  it.  I  believe  I  was  in  earnest  when  I  said  so  ; 
and  yet  I  scarcely  think  I  could  have  been  either,  for  it  seems 
to  me  now  that  I  am  not  of  the  same  opinion  at  all." 

"  Well,  never  mind,  Janet.  It  is  one  of  the  many  subjects 
upon  which  young  ladies  have  the  happy  privilege  of  changing 
their  opinions  as  often  as  they  like." 

And  then  Mrs.  Mathews  broke  off  the  conversation,  in  order 
to  devote  all  her  attention  to  her  flowers ;  and  very  happy  was 
she  to  find  that  Janet  was  by  no  means  so  ignorant  as  she 
expected  to  find  her  on  that  subject,  but  that  she  had  been 
mistress  of  a  little  garden  of  her  own,  and  that  she  loved  it  as 
dearly  as  Mrs.  Mathews  herself  could  have  done. 

The  two  gentlemen,  meanwhile,  made  as  much  use  of  their 
Ute-a-tete  as  the  ladies.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  exceedingly 
conversable. 

"  That's  a  fine  place,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
making  his  gentle  little  ambling  filly  approach  closely  to  that 
of  his  gay  grandson. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  it  is.  It  is  a  place  that  gives  one  a  good  notion 
of  the  people  that  have  it.  They  must  have  plenty  of  the 
ready,  father,  eh  ?  " 

"  Why  they  have,  now,  Stephen,  thanks  to  a  large  fortune 
unexpectedly  left  to  my  lady.  But  before  that  came,  the  baronet 
was  pretty  hard  up,  as  we  say." 

"And  as  we  say,  too,  father,  when  people  g'o  rather  faster 
than  their  income  can  follow  them.  This  Sir  Charles,  now,  I 
should  think,  had  been  a  famous  rattling  chap  in  his  day  ?  " 

"  And  he  is  a  famous  rattling  chap  still,  Stephen,  if  all  we 
hear  of  him  be  true.  Mattling,  in  more  senses  than  one,  I  am 
afraid ;  for  they  say  he  is  never  perfectly  happy  unless  he  has 
got  a  dice-box  in  his  hands." 

"  He  does  not  play  like  a  raw  hand  at  billiards,  either,  Sir,  I 
can  tell  you  that ;  and  yet  I  think  I  could  bowl  a  few  yellow 
boys  out  of  him,  if  I  had  the  money  to  stake." 

"Well,  my  dear  fellow,  you  shan't  lose  the  sport  and  the 
pleasure  for  want  of  a  few  sovereigns  to  make  a  show  with. 
But  even  if  you  play  better  than  he  does,  I  shall  think  a  great 
deal  less  of  that  than  of  the  sort  of  credit  that  would  be  got  in 
the  county  by  your  being  a  good  deal  at  the  Manor-house. 
They  are  decidedly  the  first  people  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
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real  aristocratical  consequence;  for  my  Lord  Proctor,  at  the 
Castle,  is  never  considered  as  really  belonging  to  our  neighbour- 
hood." 

"  You  have  got  a  lord  here  too,  have  you,  Sir  ?  "  said  Ste- 
phen, rather  eagerly. 

"  Don't  use  such  a  phrase  as  that  in  speaking  of  a  noble- 
man, Stephen,"  said  his  gentleman- like  companion,  looking  a 
good  deal  shocked. 

"  My  dear  father,  it  was  only  in  joke  you  know  ! "  returned 
Stephen,  gmiling  so  brightly,  and  looking  so  superlatively 
handsome,  that  Mr.  Mathews  again  gazed  at  him  with  unmixed 
satisfaction. 

"  Oh  !  then  that's  all  very  well,"  he  resumed  ;  "  but  as  I 
was  telling  you.  Sir  Charles  Otterborne's  family  is  considered 
quite  the  first,  as  to  station,  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr. 
Steyton,  of  the  Lodge,  though,  I  believe,  is  about  a  hundred 
times  as  rich — that  is,  as  far  as  ready  money  goes  ;  but  his 
money  was  all  got  by  trade,  you  know,  and  Sir  Charles'  land 
came  into  the  family  after  the  holy  wars,  I  believe,  or  some- 
thing like  it." 

"  Oh  ! "  responded  Stephen,  in  a  tone  which  might  be  under- 
stood to  indicate  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  subject,  or 
something  approaching  contempt  for  it.  But  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  genuine  meaning  of  his  next  speech,  for  it  was 
with  a  sort  of  overflowing  sincerity  that  he  exclaimed — • 

"  Well !  after  all,  father,  there  is  nothing  so  pleasant  to  deal 
with  as  ready  cash  !  What  sort  of  a  chap  is  this  lucky  Mr. 
Steyton  ?  " 

"  Chap  !  my  dear  boy,"  replied  Mr.  Mathews,  laughing  ; 
"  this  chap,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  him,  is  about  the  most 
pompous  fellow  that  you  ever  saw  in  your  whole  life.  Old  Mr. 
King  says  that  he  wonders  Steyton  does  not  contrive  to  get 
a  Httle  air  manufactured  on  purpose  for  his  own  private  use,  for 
that  he  always  looks  as  if  he  thought  what  he  was  breathing 
was  not  good  enough  for  him." 

"  Capital  joke  that !  Well  said,  old  King  ! "  replied  Ste- 
phen, with  another  of  his  beautiful  smiles.  "  But  I  say,  daddy," 
he  continued — playfully  passing  his  arm  under  that  of  the  old 
gentleman,  much  as  if  they  had  been  walking  together — "  tell 
me,  will  you,  something  about  the  beautiful  heiress  that  is 
going  to  marry  that  blackamoor  young  squire  at  the  Manor- 
house." 

"  All  I  can  tell  you  about  her,  my  dear  boy,"  replied  Mr. 
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Mathews,  "  is,  that  her  name  is  Emily  Steyton  ;  that  she  is  the 
most  beautiful  girl  that  ever  was  seen,  and  that  her  father 
intends  to  give  her  eighty  thousand  pounds  down.  And  many 
people  say  that  she  will  have  three  times  as  much  at  his  death 
— for  he  has  neither  chick  nor  child,  except  this  beautiful  Miss 
Emily." 

The  young  man  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
said — 

"  Wasn't  it  a  pity.  Sir,  that  I  did  not  happen  to  come  here 
a  little  earlier  ?  I  don't  see  why  I  might  not  have  had  as 
good  a  chance  of  pleasing  Miss  Emily  as  that  black-and-white 
fellow  yonder.  Upon  my  soul,  if  he  had  but  a  short  face  in- 
stead of  a  long  one,  I  should  suspect  that  he  had  a  little  negro 
blood  in  him.  I  won't  pretend  to  say  that  his  hair  is  exactly 
like  wool,  but  yet  it  does  curl  uncommon  short  round  the  back 
of  his  neck — doesn't  it,  Sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Stephen,  it  does  indeed  ;  but  I  believe  many  young 
ladies  think  that  very  beautiful.  However,  I  am  a  little  of 
your  opinion.  I  like  your  curls  best,  that  blow  about  your 
face  and  shine  in  the  sun  almost  like  gold.  But  there  is  no 
accounting  for  taste,  you  know.  I  do  wish  that  I  had  had  my 
picture  taken  when  I  was  just  your  age,  and  then  you  would 
be  able  to  judge  yourself  of  the  likeness  that  I  see  so  very  plainly 
myself." 

"  Oh,  for  that  matter,  I  see  it,  too.  Sir — I  do,  upon  my 
honour  ! "  replied  Stephen  ;  "  I  am  sure  everybody  with  eyes 
must  see  it.  My  grandmother  always  said  so.  But  I  say, 
father,  we  don't  know  yet  that  this  prize  of  a  girl  is  so  very 
overhead  and  ears  in  love  with  Blacky,  as  you  seem  to  fancy. 
Your  Sir  Charles  is  a  knowing  one — take  my  word  for  that — 
and  likely  enough  to  have  cooked  up  all  the  whole  thing  him- 
self. I  should  like  to  have  a  try  for  it,  daddy.  Who  knows  ? 
You  don't  know  what  a  fuss  the  girls  make  about  me.  Sir. 
They  do,  upon  my  soul  ! " 

Mr.  Mathews  looked  at  him,  and  laughed. 

"  That's  not  unlikely,  Stephen,"  said  he  ;  "  I  remember  a 
little  about  that  sort  of  thing  myself.  But  you  forget,  my  dear 
boy,  that  you  can't  make  any  Joan  a  Lady,  as  young  Otter- 
borne  can.  That  makes  a  terrible  diiFerence,  Stephen,  in  the 
eyes  of  fathers  as  well  as  daughters.  So  I  am  afraid  that 
scheme  won't  answer.  But  if  that  does  not  some  other  may, 
you  know.  What  say  you,  now,  to  Miss  Janet  Anderson  ?  I 
have  a  great  notion  that  she  will  have  a  very  handsome  for- 
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tune  of  her  own,  because  my  wife  draws  herself  up  bo  stiffly 
when  I  allude  to  the  subject ;  and  all  I  have  been  able  to  get 
out  of  her  is,  that  the  young  lady's  fortune  is  in  the  hands  of 
trustees.  Of  course,  it  is,  you  know,  as  she  is  such  a  young 
thing  ;  but  if  she  had  no  fortune  at  all,  we  should  hear  nothing 
about  trustees,  you  rmay  be  sure  of  that.  However,  by  hook 
or  by  crook  we  shall  be  able  to  find  out  something  more  parti- 
cular on  that  point ;  and  you  must  not  fall  in  love  with  her, 
Stephen,  till  we  do.  For  though  you  will  be  very  well  off,  my 
dear  fellow,  when  we  are  both  dead,  it  won't  do  for  you  to  fall 
in  love  with  any  girl  that  has  not  got  a  good  deal  of  money, 
you  know.  But  this  Miss  Janet  is  very  pretty,  isn't  she, 
Stephen?" 

"  Why,  no,  Sir,  I  can't  say  I  think  so,"  replied  the  young 
man,  colouring.  "  I  don't  mean  to  say,"  he  added,  "  that  she 
has  not  good  features,  and  her  skin  is  as  white  as  milk  ;  but  I 
don't  like  the  look  of  her  for  all  that.  There  is  something  in 
her  eyes — I  dare  say  you'll  tell  me  that  they  are  very  handsome, 
the  colour  of  a  violet,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  but  I  don't 
hke  the  look  of  her,  for  all  that.  I'll  be  hanged  if  she  is  not 
as  cold  as  ice,  and  as  stupid  as  an  owl.  I  can't  bear  that  sort 
of  girl." 

"  Well,  well !  we  need  not  be  in  a  hurry,  you  know.  We 
must  make  something  or  other  of  you,  I  suppose,  before  we 
can  hope  to  find  you  a  rich  wife.  What  should  you  like  to  be, 
Stephen  ?  I  know  I  shall  hate  to  part  with  you,  my  dear  boy  ; 
but  people  would  blame  me,  you  know,  if  I  did  not  give  you 
some  profession.    What  should  you  like,  Stephen  ?  " 

"  Why,  it  seems  to  me.  Sir,  that  one  ought  to  think  a  good 
deal  about  it  before  one  fixes,"  replied  the  young  man,  very 
gravely.  "  It  would  not  do,  Sir,  to  make  a  choice,  and  then 
change  one's  mind  afterwards." 

"  That  is  a  very  sensible  observation,  my  dear  boy,  it  is  in- 
deed ;  and  it  is  one  that  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  attend  to, 
and  keep  in  mind.  Ajid  while  we  are  thinking  about  it, 
Stephen,  you  will  find  plenty  of  things  to  amuse  you  here,  and 
plenty  of  nice  people  to  get  acquainted  with  ;  and  the  more 
you  know  the  better,  for  when  you  have  fixed,  you  may  find 
country  friends  very  usefal.  It  is  the  only  way  to  get  in- 
terest." 

"  The  more  people  I  get  acquainted  with  the  better  I  shall 
be  pleased,"  replied  Stephen,  gaily.  "  I  am  sure,  Sir,  you  were 
tiever  born  to  be  a  humdrum,  and  it  is  a  shame  that  you  ever 
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should  be  one.  And  I  suspect  that  I  am  too  much  like  you  to 
be  easily  made  one  either.  But  you  have  married  a  wife  that 
is  a  great  deal  too  old  for  you,  father,  that's  the  worst  of  it." 

Mr.  Mathews  looked  at  him  as  he  said  this  with  more  than 
grand-paternal  affection,  and  with  a  deeper  conviction  than 
ever  that  no  two  men  were  ever  so  like  each  other  before,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  twin-brothers. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

The  residence  of  Mr.  Price,  the  clergyman,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  possession  of  the  valuable  living  of  Weldon,  was  so 
near  the  Grange  that  Mrs.  Mathews  walked  thither  on  the 
following  day,  after  luncheon,  in  order  to  introduce  Janet  to 
the  family 

This  Price  family  have  been  already  described,  and  no  fur- 
ther preface  is  therefore  necessary  before  Janet's  presentation 
to  them. 

The  young  man  was  not  at  home — but  the  father,  mother, 
and  daughter  were  sitting  together,  the  very  model  of  family 
harmony ;  Mrs.  Price  and  her  fair,  light-haired  daughter, 
Louisa,  being  both  at  work  upon  the  same  magnificent  hearth- 
rug-, and  both  putting  their  worsted  ends  into  the  same  little 
snow-white  miniature  basket,  lined  with  blue  satin  to  match 
the  lining  of  the  large  basket  which  contained  the  many- 
tinted  mass  which  stood  ready  for  their  needles  ;  while  Mr. 
Price  was  reading  to  them  a  few  select  paragraphs  from  the 
Morning  Post. 

"How  do  you  do  ?  dearest  Mrs.  Mathews  !  How  very  kind 
of  you  ! "  said  Mrs.  Price,  extending  both  her  hands. 

"How  very  kind  of  you  !"  echoed  the  fair  Louisa,  extending 
both  hers. 

The  presentation  of  Janet  followed  ;  and  no  stranger  ever 
received  a  more  smiling  welcome,  for  the  teeth  of  father,  mother, 
and  daughter — all,  for  their  respective  ages,  particularly  hand- 
some— were  fully  displayed  to  do  her  honour. 

And  then  began  the  neighbourly  chit-chat. 

"  Tou  have  heard  the  news,  I  presume,  my  dear  lady  ?  "  said 
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Mr.  Price,  with  the  tone  of  a  person  who  takes  real  interest  in 
the  subject  discussed.  "  The  Manor-house  and  the  Lodge  ?  Of 
course,  jou  know  that  it  is  all  settled  ?  " 

•'  Yes,  Mr.  Price,  Sir  Charles  announced  it  to  us  yesterday," 
replied  Mrs.  Mathews. 

Mr.  Price  smiled,  and  nodded  with  a  look  of  great  intel- 
li^'ence. 

"  No  wonder,  my  good  lady ;  no  wonder.  It  is  always 
pleasant  to  tell  pleasant  tidings.  The  entrance  of  such  a  young 
lady  as  Miss  Emily  Steyton  into  a  family  might  occasion  joy 
anywhere.  But  HERE,  you  know  !  "  And  having  said  this,  Mr, 
Price  nodded  his  head,  and  then  shook  his  head,  and  then 
nodded  again,  his  eyes  being  fixed  on  Mrs.  Mathews  all  the 
time,  as  if  quite  certain  that  she  comprehended  all  he  meant 
to  express. 

She  gave  no  indication  of  this,  however,  but  looked  very 
much  as  she  might  have  done  had  she  been  made  of  iron  or 
stone. 

"  It  will  be  a  very  gay  affair,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Price, — 
taking  up,  as  it  were  her  husband's  nodding  process,  and  going 
on  with  it. 

"  Have  you  almost  finished  your  rug,  Miss  Louisa  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  ilathews  to  the  daughter  of  the  house,  who  had  never 
suspended  for  a  moment  the  action  of  her  needle,  though  the 
sympathetic  movement  of  her  flaxen  head  showed  that  she,  too, 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  conversation. 

All  the  energy  of  her  character,  however,  was  immediately 
turned  into  another  channel  by  the  question  of  Mrs.  Mathews. 
"  Finished  !  Why,  dear  Mrs.  Mathews,  we  only  began  it  this 
time  twelvemonth  !  I  don't  think  any  one  can  accuse  either 
mamma  or  me  of  being  idle ;  but  I  can't  even  pretend  to  guess 
when  it  will  be  finished.  I  believe  you  forget  that  it  is  all  tent 
stitch." 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  said  Mrs.  Mathews, 

"  Oh  !  that  just  makes  all  the  difference,  you  know.  Is  Miss 
Anderson  a  worker  ?" 

"  Xot  much,  I  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Mathews, — who,  by-the-by, 
had  never  made  any  inquiry  on  the  subject,  and  knew  no 
more  of  Janet's  propensities  in  that  line  than  those  of  her 
grandmother. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  Mrs.  Mathews,"  said  Janet,  reproachfully;  "  I  am 
a  very  great  worker.    I  make  everything  I  wear." 

Why  Mrs.  Mathews  should  frown  so  very  harshly  upon 
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hearing  this,  poor  Janet  could  not  tell,  neither  could  she  guess 
why  she  should  be  so  rude  as  to  say  to  her,  "  Nonsense,  my 
dear  !  You  should  nerer  tell  fibs,  Janet  Anderson,  even  in 
jest." 

It  is  possible  that  Janet  might  have  attempted  some  defence 
against  this  vehement  attack  upon  her  veracity,  vrhich  was  as 
undeserved,  as  it  was  unexpected ;  for  Janet  very  literally  had 
made  everything  she  had  on  "pour  cause"  to  borrow  a  signifi- 
cant phrase  ;  for  if  she  had  not,  her  mantua-maker's  bill  must 
have  been  paid  by  charity.  But  no  opportunity  was  afforded 
her,  for  Mrs.  Mathews,  rather  abruptly  turning  her  back  upon 
her,  addressed  Mr.  Price  :  "I  suppose  this  wedding  will  take 
place  in  London,  Sir  ?  " 

This  looked  very  much  as  if  Mrs.  Mathews  was  not  in  a  good 
humour ;  for,  as  she  probably  knew  perfectly  well,  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  for  her  to  have  said  anything  more 
painfully  grating  to  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Price  than  these  words. 

Mr.  Price's  wishes  were  probably  none  of  them  very  vehe- 
ment or  impassioned  ;  but  rarely  or  never  had  he  wished  any- 
thing more  earnestly  than  that  the  heir  of  the  Manor-house 
and  the  heiress  of  the  Lodge  should  be  united  in  the  bands  of 
holy  matrimony  in  his  church,  and  that  he  himself  should  pro- 
nounce the  nuptial  benediction. 

"Did  Sir  Charles  say  so?"  demanded  he,  with  his  usual 
gentle  accent,  but  not  without  betraying  a  little  agitation. 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  he  did  or  not,"  replied  his 
tormentor ;  "  but  it  is  much  more  likely,  I  think,  than  that  they 
should  be  married  here." 

Poor  Miss  Louisa  actually  turned  pale  as  she  listened  to  these 
words ;  for  she  was  honoured  by  the  intended  bride  with  a 
greater  degree  of  intimacy  than  she  bestowed  upon  any  other 
young  lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  her  very  heart  of 
hearts  she  had  both  hoped  and  expected  that  she  should  be 
selected  as  one  of  the  bridesmaids.  Had  Mrs.  Mathews  hap- 
pened to  look  at  her  at  that  moment,  instead  of  looking  at 
her  mother,  she  would  hardly  have  had  the  cruelty  to  persevere 
in  her  fabulous  statement,  for  the  woe-beg-one  expression  of  her 
pretty  little  face  was  piteous  to  behold ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
attention  of  Mrs.  Mathews  was  just  then  attracted  to  the 
generally  very  unmeaning  countenance  of  her  mamma,  but 
which,  at  that  moment,  was  considerably  less  unmeaning  than 
usual,  for  her  eyes  were  earnestly  directed  to  the  thin,  and  not 
very  new  black  silk  of  which  poor  Janet's  home-made  suit  was 
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composed,  and  there  was  much  too  decided  an  expression  oL' 
scorn  in  the  curl  of  her  lip,  for  her  countenance  to  have  been 
called  unmeaning  at  that  moment. 

Mrs.  JNIathews  saw  it  all,  and  understood  it  all,  which  might 
be  an  evidence,  perhaps,  of  the  acuteness  of  her  observation ; 
but  the  result  was  certainly  not  an  evidence  of  the  goodness  of 
her  temper ;  for,  abruptly  turning  to  Mr.  Price,  she  said,  in 
her  clear,  distinct  voice,  which  rarely  permitted  any  word  she 
uttered  to  be  unheard,  or  its  meaning  misunderstood,  "  Things 
seem  to  be  going  rather  sharply  against  the  Oxford  gentry,  Mr. 
Price,  particularly  in  our  neighbourhood,  if  all  that  I  hear  be 
true.  I  am  told  that  Dr.  Belton  is  to  be  the  new  dean,  and  he 
is  positively  the  most  thoroughly  low-church  divine  that  we 
have." 

"  Don't  call  him  a  divine,  my  good  lady  !  I  do  most  humbly 
beg  and  intreat  that  I  may  not  hear  any  such  epithet  applied  to 
him  !  We  have  field-preachers,  Mrs.  Mathews,  field-preachers, 
and  street^preachers  in  abundance,  who  are  ten  times  more 
orthodox  than  he  is  !  "  cried  Mr.  Price,  with  a  degree  of  vehe- 
mence that  brought  a  deep  flush  to  the  very  roots  of  his  grey 
hair.  "  He  is  an  absolute  infidel  on  many  points,"  he  added, 
with  a  sigh,  "  and  a  most  audacious  dissenter  on  others —  and  as 
to  the  Rubric,  I  know  that  he  said.  " 

Xever  mind  what  he  said,  Mr.  Price  ;  and  if  you  will 
believe  me,  you  had  better  begin  to  speak  of  him  with  a  little 
more  civility,  and  a  great  deal  more  caution ;  for  if  they  are 
going  to  make  a  dean  of  him  now,  you  may  be  very  sure  that 
it  will  not  be  very  long  before  he  is  made  a  bishop  ;  and  when 
that  is  done,  ilr.  Price,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  your  own  sense  of 
propriety  will  make  you  very  sorry  for  anything  you  have  ever 
spoken  against  him.  You  know,  Sir,  we  are  told  that  '  a  hisliop 
must  be  blameless,'  and  that  upon  such  authority  as  you  will  not 
choose  to  deny.  But  do  not  let  us  talk  any  more  about  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Belton  will  be  a  bishop,  and 
therefore  the  less  we  any  of  us  say  against  him  the  better." 

Poor  ]\Ir.  Price  was  fortunately  rather  a  thin  man,  and  his 
pulse  constitutionally  beat  time  very  temperately  ;  had  it  been 
other's\ase  he  might  have  been  in  danger  of  an  attack  of 
apoplexy,  for  he  was  at  that  moment  as  greatly  irritated  as  it 
was  in  his  nature  to  be,  and  very  justly  too. 

Perhaps  ]\Irs.  ]\Iutliews  was  aware  of  this  ;  for  she  suddenly 
let  him  alone,  and  was  meditating  making  a  generous  atone- 
ment for  all  her  misdemeanours  by  looking  at  and  admiring 
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the  immortal  hearth-rug,  when  most  unluckily  she  perceived 
that  the  eyes  of  Miss  Louisa  were  now  engaged  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  that  those  of  her  mamma  had  been  a  few  minutes 
before.  In  short,  Mrs.  Mathews  very  clearly  perceived  that 
the  dress  and  accoutrements  of  John  Anderson's  daughter  were 
undergoing  a  scrutiny  which  they  were  by  no  means  par- 
ticularly well  calculated  to  stand,  and  this  was  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  was  in  her  nature  to  bear  with  patience.  She  felt 
it  the  more,  too,  because  she  was  conscious  that  she  had  been 
herself  most  culpably  unobservant  on  this  point.  She  hacf 
looked,  certainly  more  than  once,  in  the  face  of  Janet,  and 
found  it  lovely ;  she  had  studied  its  varying  expression,  and 
found  more  than  one  look  that  set  her  thinking  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  looks  of  the  father  in  days  past,  than  the  dress  of  the 
daughter  in  days  present.  But  this  was  her  own  fault,  and  not 
that  of  neat,  nice,  well-dressed  Mrs.  Price  and  her  fair  Louisa ; 
and  had  Mrs.  Mathews  been  a  little  more  reasonable,  and  a 
little  less  revengeful,  she  would  not  have  left  the  Parsonage  so 
mightily  well-pleased  with  the  idea  of  having  made  herself  as 
disagreeable  to  its  inhabitants  as  it  was  well  possible  for  her  to 
do,  during  the  very  moderate  interval  that  she  permitted  her 
visit  to  last. 

When  people  are  out  of  temper  they  are  very  apt  to  make 
other  people  suffer  from  it,  whether  they  deserve  it  or  not — and 
this  was  most  decidedly  the  case  on  the  present  occasion ;  for 
during  the  walk  from  the  Parsonage  to  the  Grange,  Mrs. 
Mathews  scarcely  spoke  at  all,  and  when  she  did,  neither  her 
words  nor  her  tone  had  anything  at  all  pleasant  in  them;  so 
that  poor  Janet,  unconscious  as  she  was  of  having  done  or  said 
anything  wrong,  entered  her  room  for  the  purpose  of  taking-  ofi" 
her  shabby,  unstylish-looking  little  bonnet  with  the  very  painful 
conviction  that  her  newly- found  friend  was  angry  with  her. 

Had  Janet  Anderson  been  blessed  with  father,  mother, 
brothers,  sisters,  and  a  home,  she  would  not  have  suffered  as  she 
now  did  from  such  a  conviction,  and  her  conscience,  guiltless  of 
intending  offence,  might  have  consoled  her  for  having  un- 
wittingly given  it.  But  her  spirits  were  not  yet  in  a  condition 
to  permit  her  being  so  philosophical,  and  so  she  sat  down  at  her 
little  table  and  wept. 

She  had  not  wept  very  long  before  her  solitude  was  broken 
in  upon  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Mathews.  She  did  not  come, 
however,  with  any  intention  of  apologising  for  her  ill-humour, 
but  solely  upon  a  matter  of  business. 
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Mrs.  Mathews  certainly  was  rather  angry  with  Janet.  She 
was  aware,  good  lady,  though  it  was  not  very  often  that  she 
subjected  herself  to  self-examination  on  the  subject,  she  was 
quite  aware  of  being  more  indifferent  to,  and  forgetful  of,  every- 
thing appertaining  to  dress  than  it  was  wise  for  any  lady  to  be, 
but  upon  all  such  self-accusing  occasions,  she  was  wont  to  draw 
consolation  from  that  great  philosophical  panacea,  "  It  does  not 
much  signify." 

Now,  however,  her  estimate  of  the  importance  of  this  consti- 
tutional defect  in  her  own  formation  was  greatly  changed,  and 
she  positively  was  ashamed  of  herself  as  she  remembered  that 
she  had  never  once  thought  of  the  quality  or  fashion  of  Janet's 
still  black  attire,  till'her  attention  had  been  drawn  to  it  by  the 
expressive  glances  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Price.  And  for  this  inat- 
tention on  her  own  part  she  was  very  honestly  angry  with 
herself,  but,  to  say  the  truth,  she  was  at  least  equally  angry 
with  poor  Janet. 

"  She  should  not  have  let  me  bring  her  down  here  without 
telling  me  that  she  had  nothing  fit  to  put  on ;  or,  if  she  has  any 
garments  better  calculated  to  endure  the  scrutinizing  glances  of 
our  reverend  ladies,  she  had  no  business  to  go  out  as  she  did. 
I  don't  much  like  the  idea  of  scolding  her ;  but  I  must  do  it, 
and  I  will." 

Such  was  the  soliloquy  by  which  Mrs.  Mathews  prepared 
herself  to  do  her  duty  to  John  Anderson's  daughter  upon  this 
very  important  point. 

But  the  sight  of  her  tears  had  the  effect  of  very  suddenly 
appeasing  the  wrath  of  her  protectress,  who,  instead  of  scolding, 
kissed  her,  saying  very  gently,  "  What  ails  you,  my  sweet  Janet? 
— why  are  you  crying,  my  dear  child?" 

The  face  of  Janet  changed  as  suddenly  as  an  April  day  when 
a  shower  is  chased  by  the  sun  (a  simile  more  apt  than  new), 
and  most  fervently  returning  the  kiss,  she  exclaimed,  "Then 
you  are  not  angry  with  me  ?  " 

"  No  ! "  replied  Mrs.  Mathews,  "  I  suppose  I  am  not  very 
angry,  or  I  should  not  be  so  easily  appeased.  But  tell  me, 
Janet,  why  did  you  not  make  yourself  a  little  smarter  when 
you  went  to  call  upon  those  idiots  ?  I  told  you  they  were  idiots, 
I  remember  telling  you  so ;  and  that  ought  to  have  made  you 
understand  at  once  that  it  was  necessary  for  you  to  make  your- 
self fine.  I  did  not.  care,  yesterday,  for  Lady  Otterborne  is  not 
an  idiot ;  I  did  not  even  find  out  that  your  bonnet  looked  shabby; 
but  to  day,  silly  child,  you  ought  to  have  put  on  your  best." 
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Janet  laughed  a  little,  and  coloured  a  good  deal  as  she  replied, 
pointing  to  the  dowdy  little  bonnet  which  lay  upon  the  table, 
"  That  is  my  best  bonnet,  Mrs.  Mathews." 

If  Mrs.  Mathews  was  angry  now,  it  certainly  was  not  with 
Janet.  But  she  called  herself  by  a  good  many  hard  names  as 
she  recollected  not  only  all  the  injustice,  but  all  the  cruel  want 
of  thought  which  she  had  manifested. 

She  could  not  apologize — that  was  quite  impossible,  neither 
did  she  think  it  proper  to  trust  herself  to  utter  aloud  all  the 
remorse  that  was  swelling  at  her  heart ;  so  she  got  up  and 
marched  with  a  hasty  but  very  determined  step  out  of  the  room, 
saying,  "  I  will  come  back  presently,  Janet.  Sit  down  and  read 
a  little,  my  dear." 

This  was  all  very  strange,  and  the  poor  girl  could  not  tell 
what  to  make  of  it.  But  she  might  have  been  more  puzzled 
still,  perhaps,  had  she  been  aware  of  the  violent  and  unmiti- 
gated wrath  which  the  repentant  lady  was  pouring  upon  her 
own  head  the  while. 

"  And  so,"  thought  she,  "  because  I  have  been  all  thi'ough  my 
life  too  ugly  for  anyone  to  look  at  me,  I  am  to  hold  myself  fully 
justified  I  suppose  in  forgetting  altogether  the  personal  appear, 
ance  of  this  lovely  girl  !  How  true  is  it  that  we  none  of  us 
know  what  we  are  till  we  are  tried  !  I  deserve.  But 
there  is  no  use  in  wasting  my  time  to  think  what  I  deserve;  it 
will  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  think  what  I  can  do.  I  must 
speak  to  Sally  Spicer." 

And  then  she  rang  the  bell,  and,  obedient  to  the  summons, 
Sally  came.  But  Sally  was  not  invited  to  sit  down.  It  was  no 
gossiping  business  now  that  was  to  be  discussed.  It  was  a  time 
for  action,  and  Mrs.  Mathews  only  wanted  a  little  more  informa- 
tion in  order  to  set  actively  to  work. 

"  Have  you  unpacked  all  Miss  Anderson's  trunks,  Sally  ? " 
demanded  the  lady. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  maid. 

And  there  was  something  in  Sally  Spicer's  look  and  accent, 
as  she  said  this,  that  caused  Mrs.  Mathews  to  become  as  red  as 
scarlet.    The  silence  of  a  moment  ensued. 

"  I  suppose  you  found  that  she  brought  very  little  with  her 
by  way  of  a  wardrobe  ?  "  said  Mrs.  M  athews. 

"  Oh,  dear  me  !  ma'am,  next  to  nothing  at  all,"  replied  Sally. 
"  There's  proper  linen,  you  know,  ma'am,  all  very  neat  and  tidy ; 
but  by  way  of  dresses  I  should  say  there  was  just  nothing  at  all." 

"  Exactly  so,"  replied   Mrs.  Mathews ;    "  that  is  what  I 
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expected.  Miss  Anderson's  fortune  is  all  in  India,  Sally,  and  in 
the  eai-e  of  Indian  "•uardians.  It  is  a  very  handsome  fortune, 
and  her  guardians  chose  that,  when  she  came  to  England,  every- 
thing should  be  furnished  for  her  in  the  nicest  manner  possible. 
I  have  promised  to  do  this,  and  I  certainly  will  pcrfoi-in  my 
promise  as  well  as  I  can ;  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Sally, 
that  I  am  very  apt  io  be  careless  in  such  matters,  and  therefore 
I  exj)cct  that  you  will  help  me  a  little.  If  you  see  that  I  forget 
anything  that  a  young  lady  of  fashion  and  fortune  ought  to 
have,  I  desire  that  you  will  tell  me  of  it.  I  do  assure  you,  Sally, 
that  with  Miss  Anderson's  fortune  she  ought  to  want  nothing. 
But  I  know  I  am  very  forgetful  about  many  things,  and  fine 
dresses,  I  am  afraid,  are  among  the  number.  But  you  never 
forget  anything,  Sally,  and  therefore  I  shall  depend  very  much 
upon  you.  And  there  are  two  things  which,  in  par- 

ticular, I  wish  you  to  remember  ;  one  is,  that  Miss  Anderson  has 
a  very  handsome  fortune,  and  the  other,  that  nothing  will  make 
me  so  unhappy,  and  so  angry  too,  as  finding  out  that  she  wants 
anything  of  any  kind,  because  I  did  not  happen  to  remember  it." 

Sally  listened  with  great  attention,  both  to  the  very  inter- 
esting statement,  and  the  urgent  injunctions  which  accom- 
panied it,  and  having  promised  attention,  and  obedience,  she 
proceeded  to  make  a  faithful  report  of  the  present  state  of  the 
young'  lady's  wardrobe,  the  most  notable  features  of  which  were, 
that  her  three  black  dresses  were  all  of  them  very  nearly  worn 
out,  and  that  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  others  could  never  be  of 
any  use  to  her  again  because  she  had  so  entirely  outgrown  them. 

''Well,  Sally,"  replied  Mrs.  Mathews,  "that  is  exactly  what 
I  expected,  as  I  told  you  before.  And  it  would  have  been  very 
foolish  indeed,  you  know,  if  the  people  in  India  had  filled  her 
trunks  with  more  dresses,  when  it  was  so  certain  she  would  out- 
grow them  likewise.  But  what  are  her  three  boxes  filled  with, 
then  r    Is  it  all  linen  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  dear  no,  ma'am,  it  is  almost  all  books,"  replied  Sally. 
Mrs.  Mathews  thought  she  should  like  to  see  them.  Perhaps  it 
occurred  to  her  that  it  was  possible  some  of  the  books  might 
formerly  have  belonged  to  the  young  lady's  father. 

But  this  was  not  the  moment  to  meditate  upon  such  a  possi- 
bility. There  was  a  great  deal  of  business  to  be  done,  and  poor 
^Ii's.  ]\lathews  did  not  very  well  know  how  to  set  about  it.  She 
felt,  however,  that  at  the  present  moment  Sally  could  do  nothing 
to  help  her ;  she  was,  therefore,  dismissed,  and  the  lady  was  left 
in  her  secret  bower,  to  meditate  alone. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  I  believe,  that  the  people  who 
are  the  most  capable  of  giving  unbroken  attention  to  a  printed 
page,  are  the  least  able  to  keep  the  matter-of-fact  affairs  of  life 
very  steadily  in  view.  The  emotion  and  the  pleasure  which  the 
arrival  of  Janet  had  caused  Mrs.  Mathews,  might,  indeed,  have 
put  all  far  away  possibilities  and  contingencies  out  of  more 
worldly-minded  heads  than  hers ;  and  the  new  and  very  delight- 
ful feeling  of  tender  love  for  the  fatherless  girl  had  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  her,  that  all  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  her 
own  marriage-settlement  had  as  wholly  vanished  from  her 
memory  as  if  she  had  never  heard  a  word  on  the  subject. 

It  was  very  natural,  however,  that  the  recollection  of  it  should 
rush  back  upon  her  at  a  moment  when  the  first  object  of  her 
heart  was  to  prevent  anybody  and  everybody  from  supposing 
that  John  Anderson's  daughter  was  left  destitute,  and  the  first 
result  of  this  recollection  was  a  feeling  very  like  despair.  But 
the  mind  of  ]\Irs.  Mathews  was  not  calculated  to  retain  such  a 
feeling  long.  "  I  am  but  fifty  years  old,"  thought  she.  "  In 
the  course  of  nature  I  may  expect  to  live  twenty  years  more; 
and  during  that  time,  particularly  if  I  survive  my  husband,  I 
shall  hv  able  to  save  money  ;  and,  lovely  as  she  is,  there  is  little 
cliance  of  her  remaining  single." 

And  then  followed  a  heartfelt  thanksgiving  for  her  present 
independence,  which  she  felt  was  more  precious  to  her  at  that 
moment  than  any  reversionary  prospects  could  possibly  be. 

But  where  were  her  book-buying  schemes,  and  the  conversion 
of  the  laundry  into  a  library  gone  to  ?  Yauished  for  ever  and 
for  ever. 

But  if  these  had  passed  away,  there  were  others  which  had 
taken  their  place,  and  various  and  brilliant  were  the  plans  for 
the  future  which  were  born  within  the  brain  of  Mrs.  Mathews 
durnig  the  next  ten  minutes.  But  she  indulged  herself  in  this 
dehghtful  way  no  longer  ;  she  felt  that  she  had  much  to  do, 
and  immediately  set  about  what  she  considered  as  the  best  way 
of  performing  the  important  task  that  was  before  her 

She  had  promised  Janet  that  she  would  return  to' her  and 
she  kept  her  word,  though  she  felt  quite  as  nervous  as'  any 
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young  lady  could  do  wlien  bent  upon  the  performance  of  some 
difiBcult  stratagem  by  which  she  was  to  recruit  her  own  fading 
wardrobe. 

She  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  Janet's  feeling  pained  and 
humiliated,  by  a  sense  of  obligation  to  her.  But  how  was  this 
to  be  avoided  ? 

"  I  would  rather  she  should  think  me  a  tyrant,  and  love  me 
in  spite  of  my  tyranny,  than  that  she  should  be  weighed  down 
by  a  feeling  of  eternal  obligation,"  thought  she. 

"  She  must  soon  see,  however,  if  she  is  not  a  fool,  that  she 
can  do  more  for  me  than  I  can  ever  do  for  her.  If  she  can  but 
love  me  ! — ^me  !  an  ugly  old  woman,  and  the  wife  of  Mr.  Ma- 
thews !  God  help  her,  poor  child  !  I  should  not  think  it  was 
very  easy." 

And  as  she  concluded  her  soliloquy,  she  descended  the  stairs 
and  again  presented  herself  before  Janet. 

"  Well,  Janet,  I  have  been  talking  to  Sally  about  your  ward- 
robe. Sally  is  my  factotum,  you  must  know  ;  and  I  consult 
her  about  everything.  She  tells  me,  Janet,  that  you  have  out- 
grown all  your  frocks,  my  dear,  and,  therefore,  by  your  good- 
will and  pleasure,  we  must  set  about  buying  new  ones." 

Janet  blushed,  and  smiled,  and  flattered  herself  that  she  had 
perfectly  succeeded  in  concealing  her  inclination  to  weep  in- 
stead ;  for  it  was  with  quite  a  cheerful  voice  that  she  said — 

"  I  am  a  very  good  workwoman,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mathews,  and 
you  shall  see  that  I  will  manage  to  make  my  frocks  quite  long 
enough  for  me,  without  your  having  the  trouble  of  buying 
more." 

Mrs.  Mathews  knit  her  brows. 

"  This  will  never  do,  Janet,"  said  she,  after  reflecting  for  a 
moment  upon  the  best  mode  of  proceeding.  "  Don't  make  me 
angry,  my  dear.  My  temper,  I  believe,  is  not  a  very  good  one  ; 
and,  therefore,  you  must  be  careful,  you  know,  not  to  put  me  in 
a  passion.  And  you  will  put  me  in  a  passion,  and  a  terrible 
passion,  too,  I  promise  you,  if  you  ever  talk  again  about  alter- 
ing your  frocks,  and  being  a  workwoman." 

There  was  something  so  unreasonable  „in  this ;  and,  more- 
over, there  was  so  much  of  anger  in  the  frowns  and  the  ac- 
cents of  Mrs.  Mathews  that  the  poor  girl  felt  both  puzzled  and 
frightened. 

Mrs.  Mathews  looked  at  her,  and  shook  her  head. 
"  I  believe  we  are  both  of  us  very  uncomfortable,  Janet,"  said 
she ;  "  but  if  it  goes  on  so,  it  rnust  be  our  own  faults ;  for  the 
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truth  is,  my  dear,  that  we  have  both  of  us  great  reason  to  be 
thankful  at  being  together,  instead  of  being  uncomfortable." 

"  I  am  very  thankful  for  being  with  you,  dearest  Mrs.  Ma- 
thews," said  Janet ;  "  and  the  only  reason  I  have  for  being 
uncomfortable  is  that  I  cannot  help  being  conscious  that  I  must 
be  a  burden  to  you." 

"  A  burden  !  That  is  your  notion  of  the  tie  between  us,  is 
it  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Mathews,  looking  very  much  as  if  she  had  an 
inclination  to  cry  herself. 

I  wonder,"  she  added,  after  silently  looking  in  Janet's  em- 
barrassed face  for  a  minute  or  two — "  I  wonder  whether  there 
would  be  most  wisdom  or  most  folly  in  letting  you  at  once  into 
my  secret  ?  Be  honest,  my  dear,  and  tell  me  if  you  think  you 
could  listen  to  a  romance  about  an  ugly  old  woman,  without  its 
making  you  sick  ?  " 

Janet  returned  her  earnest  look,  and  then  said,  "  Are  you  the 
ugly  old  woman  ?  " 

There  was  something  so  loving,  and  so  confiding  in  the  ex- 
pression of  Janet's  eyes  as  she  said  this,  that  Mrs.  Mathews 
suddenly  threw  her  arms  round  her,  and  pressed  her  fondly  to 
her  heart. 

"  Yes,  I  am,  my  Janet,"  she  replied,  "  and  I  have  made  no 
blunder  in  thinking  that  I  may  safely  commit  the  monstrosity 
of  telling  you  that  in  the  days  of  my  youth  I  fell  in  love — 
deeply,  faithfully  in  love — Janet  Anderson,  and  the  man  I  loved 
was  j^our  father." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Janet,  looking  comforted,  and  gently 
taking  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Mathews,  and  kissing  it. 

"  You  thought  so,  Janet  ?  When,  and  where,  did  you  think 
so  ?" 

"  I  can  hardly  tell  you,  Mrs.  Mathews  ;  I  hardly  know  my- 
self. But  the  first  notion  came  into  my  head  before  papa  died. 
I  am  very  glad  you  have  told  me  ;  oh,  so  very,  very  glad  ! " 

"  And  why  are  you  glad,  Janet  ?  " 

"  There,  again,  is  a  question  that  it  is  very  hard  to  answer," 
returned  Janet,  with  a  smile  that  certainly  made  her  look  much 
less  uncomfortable  than  she  had  done  a  few  minutes  before.  "  I 
do  not  think  that  your  telling  me  this  gives  me  any  right  to 
feel  less — less  shocked,  I  believe  I  must  call  it,  by  all  you  do  for 
me  ;  but  yet  it  has  that  effect,  somehow  or  other." 

"  And  that  is  the  effect  it  ought  to  have,  my  dearest  child  " 
replied  Mrs.  Mathews  ;  "  it  is  the  right  and  natural  effect.  From 
this  time  forward,  Janet,  you  must  be  aware,  without  mv  as-aiu 
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telling  you  so,  that  you  arc  an  object  of  very  tender  love  and 
interest  to  me.  If  I  survive  my  dear  father,  I  may  truly  tell 
you  that  you  will  be  the  only  being-  I  shall  have  left  to  love  in 
the  world.  I  did  not  marry  Mr.  Mathews  because  I  loved  him, 
but  because  my  father  wished  it  very  earnestly  ;  and  till  your 
father's  letter  announced  your  coming-  to  me,  Janet,  I  was  liv- 
ing- without  any  object  that  could  interest  me,  except  my  books. 
You  are  an  honest  girl,  dearest,  I  am  sure  of  it ;  and  I  will  now 
ask  you  to  tell  me  whether  you  think  my  having  to  watch  over 
you,  and  provide  for  all  your  wants,  is  a  pleasure  to  me,  or  a 
pain?" 

"  A  pleasure  ! "  replied  Janet,  fervently  ;  "  and  a  pleasure  it 
shall  be,  if  my  heart  and  soul  can  make  it  so  !  And  do  you  not 
think  you  have  done  wisely  in  telling  me  what  you  have 
done  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  we  shall  be  both  the  happier  for 
it  r  " 

Mrs.  Mathews  looked  in  her  eager,  earnest  face,  and,  though 
Janet  was  not  smiling,  she  again  caught  a  look  that  "  fathered 
itself"  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  very  unlikely  that  the  poor 
girl  would  ever  feel  the  want  of  a  mother  as  long  as  her  father's 
old  friend  remained  alive. 

In  short,  the  result  of  this  important  interview,  though  appa- 
rently it  had  begun  in  doubt  and  darkness,  was  to  make  the  old 
lady  and  the  young  one  thoroughly  understand  each  other. 
Mrs.  Mathews  felt,  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  tenderness,  that 
she  could  not  easily  have  found  words  to  express,  that  Janet 
Anderson  would  be  henceforward  to  her  as  a  daughter  ;  and 
Janet,  on  her  side,  lost  all  feeling  of  painful  obligation  in  the 
delightful  certainty  that  she  was  tenderly  beloved,  and  the 
equally  delightful  consciousness  that  she  loved  her  adopted 
mother  so  affectionately  in  return  as  to  make  her  of  some  value 
to  this  singularly  ill-mated  friend,  notwithstanding  the  poverty 
she  brought  with  her. 

There  was  no  further  difficulty  after  this  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  Mrs.  Mathews  spent  her  tens  and  her  hundreds,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  Janet  grew  into  a  particularly  well-dressed 
young  lady,  considerably  to  the  astonishment  of  gentle  Mrs. 
Price  and  her  daughter  Louisa. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  sociable  propensities  of  Mr.  Ma- 
thews were  effectually  checked  by  the  very  resolute  though 
unexplained  will  of  his  lady  ;  for  till  she  thought  her  Janet 
"fit  to  be  looked  at,"  she  took  very  effectual  care  that  she 
should  not  be  seen. 
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The  interval,  however,  was  not  altogether  lost  by  the  proud 
and  happy  grandfather,  for  he  did  not  leave  the  house  of  a  single 
neighbour  unvisited.  The  weather  chanced  to  be  perseveringly 
fine,  and  no  sooner  was  the  luncheon  removed  than  the  horses 
appeared,  and  the  two  extremely  well-pleased  and  well-dressed 
gentlemen  set  off  at  an  easy  trot,  that  took  them  in  turn  to 
every  gentleman's  house  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  so  that  before 
the  first  grand  dinner  came  off  at  Weldon  Grange,  Mr.  Stephen 
Cornington,  instead  of  being  a  stranger,  had  been  made  most 
advantageously  known  to  everybody  that  he  was  likely  to  meet 
with  there  or  anywhere  else. 

His  estimable  progenitress,  Mrs.  Martha  Briot,  had  shown 
great  judgment  in  sending  the  young  man  with  a  sufficient 
wardrobe  to  enable  him  to  show  himself  off,  on  arriving,  to  some 
advantage.  It  is  probable  that  without  this  precaution  he 
might  have  failed,  notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  likeness 
to  his  grandfather,  to  produce  so  favourable  an  effect  upon  all 
beholders  as  he  had  now  done. 

Already  had  he  played  (and  won)  several  games  at  billiards 
with  the  aristocratic  Sir  Charles  Otterborne  ;  already  had  he 
been  declared  by  the  beautiful  heiress,  Miss  Steyton,  to  be  the 
handsomest  man  in  Hertfordshire.  Already  had  Mrs.  Price 
ventured  to  pronounce  that  he  had  very  decidedly  an  air  of 
fashion,  modestly  accompanying  this  expression  of  her  judg- 
ment by  assuring  her  hearers,  according  to  her  invariable  cus- 
tom, that  she  should  not  venture  to  give  her  opinion  upon  the 
subject  had  not  her  being  a  Smitherton,  and  the  granddaughter 
of  Lord  Thompson,  given  her  a  sort  of  hereditary  right  to  have 
some  j  adgment  in  such  matters. 

In  a  word,  Stephen  Cornington  had  so  suddenly  and  so  gene- 
rally won  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  men,  and  women 
too,  that  there  was  no  danger  whatever  of  his  wanting  the 
means  to  appear  in  fashionable  array  before  them  as  long  as  his 
admiring  grandfather  had  the  power  of  furnishing  them. 

But  there  was  one  visit  made  in  the  course  of  this  extensive 
circuit  by  Mr.  Mathews,  which  most  certainly  would  have  been 
omitted  had  he  not  felt  the  delightful  conviction  that  his  grand- 
son was  as  accomplished  and  well-informed  as  he  was  elegant 
and  handsome;  and  this  visit  was  to  Proctor  Castle. 

It  was  not  very  often  that  Mr.  Mathews  called  there  himself, 
for  as  the  noble  family  were  absent,  the  visit  could  only  be  paid 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  was  librarian  and  chaplain 
there  ;  and  in  neither  of  these  capacities  was  it  at  all  likely^that 
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Mr.  Catlibridge  should  have  possessed  much  interest  in  the  eves 
of  Mr.  Mathews. 

But  Mr.  Cuthbridge  had  the  reputation  throughout  the  whole 
neighbourhood  of  being  the  most  learned  and  the  most  accom- 
plisbed  man  in  it,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  wished  to 
give  his  very  particularly  clever  grandson  the  advantage  of 
being  known  to,  and  doubtless  duly  appreciated  by,  one  whose 
opinion  in  such  matters  was  law. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  likely  enough  that  this  visit  to  Mr.  Cuth- 
bridge would  have  been  one  of  the  last  paid  (which  it  was  not) 
had  not  Stephen  himself,  upon  hearing  that  there  was  such  a 
person  as  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  residing  at  a  nobleman's 
castle  in  the  neighbourhood,  expressed  a  very  earnest  wish  to 
make  acquaintance  with  him. 

His  grandfather  at  first,  however,  only  smiled  at  his  eager- 
ness, and  said, 

"  You  shall  certainly  go,  my  dear  boy,  because  it  is  particu- 
larly right  and  proper  that  you  should,  on  account  of  his  being 
such  a  remarkably  clever  man.  But  you  must  not  expect  to 
find  anything  so  agreeable  as  Sir  Charles.  No  sporting  talk 
there,  my  dear  boy. 

"  But  I  should  like  to  go.  Sir,  nevertheless,  as  soon  as  you 
can  make  it  convenient.  '  I  feel  so  curious  to  see  an  English 
castle." 

"  I  understand,  I  understand,"  replied  his  grandfather — "  an 
inquiring  mind,  Stephen  !  That's  what  it  is,  my  good  fellow ; 
and  that  is  exactly  what  your  good  grandmother  gave  me  to 
understand  I  should  find  in  you.  It  is  not  this  thing,  or  that, 
but  just  everything  that's  clever,  I  take  it  that  you  have  a 
taste  for." 

"  Then  we  shall  go  to  the  castle  to-morrow,  grandfather. 
Shall  we.  Sir  ?  " 

Delighted  by  this  eagerness,  which,  like  every  other  manifes- 
tation in  the  young  man,  never  failed  to  delight  his  proud 
progenitor,  Mr.  Mathews  gave  the  required  promise,  and 
kept  it. 

Stephen  was  enchanted  by  the  approach  to  the  castle,  and 
declared  that  he  had  never  yet  seen  any  place  which  he  thought 
so  beautiful. 

"  I  hope  T  shall  see  it  again,  and  again ! "  said  he,  quite 
enthusiastically.  "  It  is  nothing  of  a  distance  for  me  to  walk, 
and  when  there  is  nolhing  particular  to  be  done,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  Sir,  that  I  sliall  be  strolling  over  here.    But  you 
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must  not  fancy  that  I  want  to  steal  off,  and  take  up  my 
abode  at  the  castle,  even  if  you  hear  that  I  am  seen  walking- 
this  way  for  everlasting-.  For,  after  all,  my  dear  Sir,  I  shall 
never  see  any  place  that  I  really  like  so  well  as  Weldon 
Grange." 

When  the  youth  was  presented  to  the  priest,  however,  he 
looked  more  than  half  afraid  of  him,  and  assumed  a  tone  of  in- 
finitely greater  respect  than  his  grandfather  had  ever  seen  him 
exhibit  before. 

This  manner,  however,  certainly  seemed  to  propitiate  the  said 
priest,  for  though  he  assumed  nothing  like  familiarity  towards 
the  young  man,  yet  he  seemed  evidently  inclined  to  take  a  good 
deal  of  notice  of  him,  and  when  they  parted,  he  said  very  civilly 
that  he  hoped  he  should  see  him  again. 

"  You  are  a  clever  fellow,  Stephen  ! "  exclaimed  the  chuckling 
Mr.  Mathews,  as  soon  as  they  had  remounted  their  horses  and 
passed  the  castle  gates  ;  "  for  somehow  or  other  you  contrive  to 
make  everybody  civil  to  you,  stranger  as  you  are  amongst  them 
all.  I  should  like  to  know,  now,  what  it  was  you  said  to  that 
solem'n  old  gentleman  during  the  minute  or  two  that  you  stood 
talking  to  him  in  the  bow-window.  It  was  something  clever, 
I'll  be  bound  for  it,  for  I  did  not  think  he  tvas  particularly  civil 
before  that.  He  put  on  the  stiff  look  which  he  often  favours  us 
all  with,  except  perhaps  my  wife.  I  don't  think  he  is  ever  stiff 
with  her.  But  every  one  knows  that  the  reason  for  that  is  her 
being  so  uncommonly  clever.  Why,  he  sends  her  books  by 
dozens  out  of  the  castle  library." 

"Perhaps  he  is  in  hopes  that  he  shall  convert  her,  Sir?" 
said  Stephen  Cornington,  rather  gravely. 

"  Well !  I  don't  know  about  that,  I'm  sure.  But  I'll  tell  yon 
Avhat,  Stephen.  If  he  knew  her  as  well  as  I  do,  he  would  never 
take  it  into  his  head  that  she  was  to  be  turned  into  any  way  but 
her  own.  No,  no,  boy ;  it  is  nothing-  but  her  cleverness  and  her 
book-learning-,  and  I  daresay  he  has  found  out  the  same  sort  of 
thing  in  you,  you  sly  rogue.  My  notion  of  you  is.  Master 
Stephen,  that  you  know  how  to  take  the  length  of  every  man's 
foot." 

Stephen  shook  his  head  and  pretended  to  look  modest,  which 
only  caused  Mr.  Mathews  to  laugh  heartily.  "  You  may  take 
everybody  else  in,  my  fine  fellow ;  but  you  will  never  take  in 
me!  Why!  don't  I  know  what  I  was  myself  at  your  age? 
Wasn't  I  up  to  everything  ?  I'll  bet  ten  to  one  now,  that  if 
any  one  was  to  ask  the  priest  at  this  moment,  what  he  thought 
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of  you,  he  would  answer  tliat  ho  tlion<;ht  you  tlic  cleverest,  and, 
perha])s,  vStephen,  ho  misT-ht  say,  too,  the  handsomest  lad  that 
ho  had  set']!  for  many  a  day."  liut  Stophen  again  only  looked 
modest,  and  aaid  nothing  in  reply. 


CHAPTER  XXVI r. 

Xuf  many  days  were  permitted  to  elapse  before  Lady  Otter- 
borne  returned  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Mathews  and  her  young  com- 
jDanion,  and  on  this  occasion,  and  on  this  only,  was  Janet  allowed 
to  make  her  appearance  in  the  drawing-room,  although  the 
condemned  black  silk  frock  was  still  her  only  habit  of  ceremony. 
But  ilrs.  Mathews,  though  often  literally  and  absolutely  blind 
to  the  richness  and  elegance  of  her  neighbours'  dresses,  had 
contrived  to  discover  that  the  toilet  of  Lady  Otterborne  was 
quite  as  simple,  though  not  quite  so  uncouth  as  her  own,  and 
she  had  therefore  no  more  objection  to  Janet's  thus  appearing 
before  her,  than  she  would  have  had  to  exhibit  a  beautiful 
picture  to  a  connoisseur,  even  although  she  had  no  frame  to  put 
it  in. 

And  she  was  amply  rewarded  for  her  courage  and  her  confi- 
dence, by  the  very  evident  interest  which  Lady  Otterborne  took 
in  conversing  with  this  natural,  fresh-minded,  intelligent,  and 
beautiful  new  acquaintance.  Greatly  did  Mrs.  Mathews  enjoy 
the  watching  this,  and  her  pleasure  perhaps  would  have  been 
greater  still,  had  her  friend  Herbert  accompanied  his  mother 
as  he  usually  did,  whenever  she  made  a  visit  at  the  Grange. 

Had  he  not  been  an  engaged  man,  Mrs.  Mathews  would  have 
proudly  abstained  from  all  wishes  on  the  subject,  but  as  it  was, 
it  would  have  pleased  her  to  have  seen  the  mother's  rather 
fastidious  judgment  in  favour  of  her  Janet,  confirmed  by  her 
still  more  fastidious  son. 

Xot  only,  however,  did  he  not  accompany  his  mother  upon 
this  occasion,  but  when,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  he  did  call  at 
the  Granije,  he  sauntered  about  the  garden  instead  of  entering 
the  house,^  while  he  sent  in  his  card  to  the  lady  of  the  mansion 
with  these  words  written  upon  it  with  a  pencil  :  "  Can  I  see  you 
bij  ijoui-S'  If  for  a  few  'mlnutrs?" 
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Mrs,  Mathews  and  Janet  were  sitting  very  comfortably, 
tete-a-tete,  when  this  card  was  delivered  to  the  former  ;  and  had 
the  request  which  required  her  dismissing  her  new  darling*  from 
her  presence,  been  made  by  any  one  who  was  not  a  darling  of 
longer  standing,  it  would  certainly  not  have  been  complied  with. 
As  it  was,  however,  Mrs.  Mathews  condescended  to  say,  "  Desire 
Mr.  Otterborne  to  come  into  my  book-room  ; "  and  having  given 
this  answer,  she  kissed  Janet  and  sent  her  oiF,  adding  to  her 
words  of  dismissal,  "  It  is  very  strange  of  him,  Janet ;  but  he 
says  he  must  see  me  alone,  and  I  never,  since  he  was  born,  re- 
fused Herbert  Otterborne  anything  he  asked." 

Janet  decidedly  agreed  in  thinking  that  it  was  very  strange 
of  him ;  but  she  did  not  seem  to  think  that  she  could  make  any 
resistance  to  the  sentence  of  banishment  thus  passed  upon  her, 
and  she  was  therefore  very  quietly  lodged  in  her  own  pretty 
room  long  before  Herbert  Otterborne  had  climbed  the  cork- 
screw staircase  which  led  to  the  favourite  retreat  of  his  old 
friend. 

The  sight  of  him  immediately  banished  all  the  anger  of  Mrs. 
Mathews,  for  he  looked  ill  and  out  of  spirits.  "  You  have  some 
bad  news  to  tell  me,  I  am  sure,  Herbert.  I  trust  that  your  dear 
mother  is  not  ill  ?  " 

"  No  !  Thank  God  !  my  mother  is  not  ill,  though  ill  at  ease 
in  mind,  as  well  as  her  unfortunate  son.  You  say  I  have  bad 
news  for  you,  Mrs.  Mathews.  But,  no  !  I  bring  no  news  at  all. 
My  father,  I  find,  has  already  announced  the  news  to  you. 
And  it  is  quite  true,  my  dear  old  friend — it  is  quite  true  that  I 
am  going  to  be  married  to  Miss  Steyton." 

"  Most  heartily  do  I  wish  you  may  be  happy,  my  dear  boy," 
replied  Mrs.  Mathews,  with  a  painful  and  perfectly  involuntary 
contraction  of  her  brow ;  "  but  you  do  not  come  here  to  be  told 
that,  for  you  know  it  already,  Herbert." 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  your  wishes  could 
make  me  happy,  I  should  have  nothing  left  to  complain  of; 
neither  do  I  intend  to  complain.  But,  I  cannot  marry  Emily 
Steyton  without  explaining  to  you,  my  dear  kind  old  friend,  how 
it  came  about,  for  you  know,  though,  thank  Heaven  !  nobody 
else  does,  how  far  I  am  from  loving  her.  Whether  it  was  most 
your  fault  or  my  fault,  I  don't  know  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  we 
have  very  freely  compared  notes  together  concerning  her  from 
the  first  week,  I  believe,  that  she  returned  from  school  up  to  the 
present  now.  I  wish  this  had  not  been  the  case  ;  I  heartily  wish 
that  no  human  being  knew  how  very,  very  far  she  is  from 
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pleasing  me  in  any  way.  Do  not  think,  however,  that  I  am 
come  here  now  to  ask  you  for  any  promise  of  secrecy  on  the 
subject.  You  are  quite  as  certain  to  avoid  any  cUscIomjio  of  my 
confidential  confessions  as  I  am  to  wish  that  you  sliould  do  so. 
What  I  come  for  is  to  exculpate  myself,  in  your  eyes,  from 
the  charge  either  of  caprice  or  inconsistency.  I  am  not  cupri- 
cious  in  this  matter,  because  my  opinions  and  my  feelings 
respecting  this  young  lady  are  precisely  what  I  expressed  to 
you  when  we  last  conversed  together  about  her.  Nor  is  there 
any  inconsistency  in  my  conduct.  But  in  order  to  prove  tliis,  I 
must  tell  you  many  painful  things.  Will  you  have  patience  to 
listen  to  me  r " 

■■  Do  not  have  recourse  to  any  painful  explanations,  my  dear 
Herbert,  in  order  to  preserve  my  good  opinion,"  said  Mrs. 
Mathews;  "I  know  you  too  well  to  believe  that  you  would  wil- 
fully do  wrong  in  any  way." 

"Don't  refuse  to  hear  me,  Mrs.  Mathews ! "  said  the  young 
man  earnestly.  "  It  will  be  a  comfort  if  you  will  let  me  open 
my  heart  to  you ;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  false  by  nature, 
and  yet  I  dare  not,  on  this  subject,  tell  the  truth,  even  to  my 
own  mother.    Will  you  listen  to  me?" 

'■  You  know  I  will,"  said  Mrs.  Mathews,  with  an  affectionate 
smile,  but  with  some  sadness  too,  for  she  felt  certain  that  she 
was  going  to  hear  a  tale  of  sorrow. 

'■  It  will  be  no  news  to  you  to  hear  that  my  father  has  mort- 
gaged his  estate  to  the  last  possible  shilling ; — that  is  a  fact,  I 
believe,  with  which  everybody  is  familiar,"  said  he. 

Mrs.  Mathews  did  not  say  "Yes,"  but  she  looked  it. 

"  For  the  last  few  years,"  he  resumed,  "  everything  has  seemed 
to  go  on  very  smoothly,  in  consequence  of  the  large  legacy  left 
to  my  mother ;  bat  now  that  resource  fails." 

'■  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  Herbert,  that  your  father  has 
spent  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  ready  money  since  that  legacy 
came  to  him?"  said  Mrs.  Mathews,  almost  with  a  look  of 
terror. 

"Every  shilling  of  it,"  replied  poor  Herbert,  covering  his 
eyes  with  his  hand. 

"  Good  Heaven !  What  madness !  What  sinful  madness  ! " 
she  exclaimed.    "And  your  mother,  Herbert?" 

"Ay!  there's  the  grief.  My  mother  has  no  idea  that  this 
money  is  gone.  She  believes  that  he  has  been  squandering  the 
interest;  but,  excepting  his  frequent  dinner-parties,  she  has 
never  witnessed  any  great  increase  of  expenditure  at  home. 
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She  has  a  notion,  I  believe,  that  he  occasionally  plays  when  he 
is  in  town  ;  but  little  guesses,  poor  angel,  that  he  has  lost  every- 
thing he  could  dispose  of,  and  that  he  is  absolutely  and  com- 
pletely a  ruined  man." 

"  Do  not  go  on,  ray  dear  boy !  I  see  it  all  now ! "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Mathews.  "  You  are  going  to  sacrifice  yourself  for  the 
sake  of  your  mother  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  am,"  he  replied  ;  "  and  you  would  do  exactly  the 
same  thing,  Mrs.  Mathews,  were  you  in  my  place.  But  it  is  not 
to  tell  you  this  that  I  come  here  now.  The  fact  must  be  too 
obvious  to  you  for  it  to  be  at  all  necessary  that  I  should  point  it 
out.  The  point  upon  which  I  wish  to  enlighten  you  is  this: — 
You  must  not  suppose  that  I  have  been  such  a  villain  as  to  ask 
a  girl,  for  whom  I  do  not  care  a  farthing,  to  give  herself  and 
her  fortune  to  me,  merely  because  my  father  is  a  ruined  man. 
It  is  not  I  who  proposed  this  marriage,  it  was  Mr.  Steyton." 

"Well,  Herbert!  the  father  has  shown  himself  a  wise  man. 
He  has  made  a  good  choice.  I  am  only  afraid  that  it  may  have 
been  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  title,  which  you  are  to  inherit, 
as  for  the  high  character  you  bear,  that  he  has  selected  you." 

"  It  is  for  neither,  Mrs.  Mathews.  The  proposal,  as  he 
coarsely  told  me  himself,  comes  from  his  daughter.  His  com- 
munication to  me  was  in  this  wise  :  First,  he  told  me  that  his 
daughter  would  have  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling  paid  down 
to  her  husband  on  the  day  of  her  marriage.  Next,  that  she  was 
as  good  as  she  was  handsome.  Thirdly,  that  she  had  assured 
him,  in  confidence,  that  she  never  would  be  married  to  any  man 
but  me.  Fourthly,  that  she  had  never  been  contradicted  in  her 
life.  Fifthly,  that  he  was  certain  that  she  would  die  if  she  were 
contradicted  now  And,  sixthly  and  lastly,  if  eighty  thousand 
pounds  were  not  considered  enough  by  way  of  a  fortune,  he  could 
easily  make  it  double  if  I  made  a  point  of  it." 

"  And  to  this  proposal  you  said  'Yes,'"  said  Mrs.  Mathews, 
fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  floor. 

"  To  this  proposal  I  said  '  No,'  my  good  friend,  and  so  I  should 
have  thought  you  would  have  guessed.  I  did  the  thing,  how- 
ever, as  civilly  as  I  could,' — pretending  to  laugh  very  heartily, 
and  to  suppose  that  he  was  only  jesting  with  me.  After  trying 
— of  course  in  vain — to  convince  me  he  was  in  earnest,  he  left 
me,  and  I  began  to  compliment  myself  upon  the  manner  in 
which  I  had  got  out  of  the  scrape,  when  my  father  desired  to 
see  me  in  the  billiard-room,  which  was  the  safest  place  he  could 
have  chosen,  for  it  was  a  room  that  my  mother  never  entered. 
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Hl-  closed  the  door,  liowevei',  and  pointing'  to  the  chaii-  I  was 
to  take,  placed  himself  opposite  to  me.  He  began  by  boasting- 
that  he  had  never  plai^'ued  me  about  business  from  the  honr  I 
was  born  to  that  which  then  found  us  to^'othor;  and  tlion  he 
bi'LTan  to  ,t,''ive  me  a  long  history  of  his  embarrassments,  not 
one  of  which  had  boon  occasioned,  he  siiiil,  by  any  ill-conduct 
of  his  own,  but  by  a  series  of  misfortunes,  and  by  the  most 
cursed  ill-luck  that  ever  ]iersecuteil  any  man.  Hut  it  is  idle  for 
me  to  rcj>eat  all  he  said,  the  result  is  the  only  thing-  impor- 
tant. He  then — for  the  first  time  certainly — made  me  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  dilemma  in  which  he  found  himself. 
He  has  no  power,  it  seems,  to  mortgage  anything  that  is  left 
of  tlic  estate,  beyond  his  own  life  interest.  Of  the  legacy  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  left  to  my  mother,  he  told  me  that 
not  more  than  a  few  hundreds  remained;  but  he  told  me, 
moreover,  that  when  these  were  drawn  for  and  gone,  no 
earthly  power  could  prevent  an  execution  being  sent  into  the 
house.  '  For  myself,'  said  he,  '  I  give  you  my  honour,  Herbert, 
I  do  not  care  sixpence  about  it.  I  am  used  to  difficulties — 
they  are  nothing  to  me — they  really  do  not  affect  me  in  the 
least ;  but  I  own  to  you  that  I  shall  be  sorry  to  see  your  mother 
driven  from  the  house,  and  all  the  furniture  seized,  and  sold  by 
auction.  Perhaps  you  will  not  mind  it,  Mr.  Herbert,'  he  added, 
very  jocosely ;  '  but  I  shall  find  it  very  disagreeable.'  I  was 
quite  certain,  long  before  he  had  got  to  this  point,  that  the  in- 
terview  would  not  end  without  some  mention  being  made  of 
iliss  Steyton's  attachment  to  me ;  and  sure  enough  the  tran- 
sition was  a  very  easy  one,  from  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
seeing  my  mother  without  a  bed  to  lie  upon,  and  the  having  the 
gratification  of  telling  her  that  every  incumbrance  was  paid, 
and  that  she  could  not  by  possibility  ever  hear  of  pecuniary 
difficulties  again  as  long  as  she  lived. 

"  I  will  honestly  confess  to  you,  my  good  friend,"  continued 
the  agitated  young  man,  "  that  as  long  as  my  father  remained 
with  me,  I  was  too  vehemently  irritated  by  all  the  atrocities  to 
which  directly,  or  indirectly,  he  had  pleaded  guilty,  to  feel  at 
all  inclined  to  sacrifice  myself  for  the  sake  of  enabling  him  to 
continue  his  course  as  a  man  of  fashion  about  town;  and  I 
told  him  that  I  did  not  feel  such  a  degree  of  attachment  to 
the  young  lady  as  could  justify  my  proposing  to  her.  He 
received  my  refusal  with  the  stoicism  of  a  man  who  has  hardened 
himself  too  completely  to  feel  anything||  very  strongly.  Before 
he  left  me,  however,  he  made  me  promise  that  I  would  not 
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have  the  barbarity  as  he  called  it,  of  opening  my  mother's  eyes 
to  the  real  state  of  his  affairs.  'I  shall,  doubtless,  have  to  fly 
the  country  before  long,'  said  he,  '  and  this  will  be  a  better 
mode  by  which  to  make  her  understand  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  than  a  helpless  and  hopeless  statement  of  accoimts.  You 
must  therefore  pledge  me  your  word  that  you  will  not  betray 
to  her  what  I  have  now  told  you.'  This  promise  I  very  readily 
gave,  for  I  perfectly  agreed  with  him  in  thinking  that  no  good 
could  arise  from  announcing  what  was  inevitable,  before  the 
period  arrived  at  which  it  must  of  necessity  be  met  and  endured. 
And  so  we  parted.  Whether  he  had  sufiicient  knowledge  of 
me,  and  of  my  profound  attachment  to  my  matchless  mother, 
to  anticipate  what  followed,  I  know  not,  but  certain  it  is  that  I 
had  not  long  brooded  in  solitude  upon  the  fate  which  awaited 
her,  before  my  resolution  began  to  relax,  and  then,  as  we  all 
do,  I  suppose,  when  tempted  by  some  strong  motive  to  do  what 
we  know  to  be  rather  doubtful  in  its  righteousness,  I  began  to 
accuse  myself  of  being  over  scrupulous.  And  then  I  proceeded 
to  doubt  the  sanity  of  the  judgment  which  could  conceive  that 
the  plunging  such  a  mother  as  mine  into  all  the  miseries  of 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  that  for  the  whole  of  her  re- 
maining life,  was  a  more  virtuous  act  than  the  accepting  the 
hand  of  a  beautiful  and  generous  young  girl,  whose  greatest 
fault  seemed  to  be  that  she  loved  me  too  well.  I  had  not  very 
long  contemplated  the  subject  in  this  light  before  I  began  to 
tremble  at  my  own  selfishness,  and  to  feel  that  what  had  at 
first  appeared  to  me  as  a  crime,  chiefly  because  it  was  disagree- 
able to  me,  was  in  fact  the  only  line  of  conduct  for  me  to  pur- 
sue if  I  really  wished  to  act  rather  in  conformity  to  duty  than 
inclination.  The  rest,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mathews,  is  soon  guessed, 
and  soon  told.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  did  not  hesitate  long 
as  to  the  course  I  intended  to  pursue  after  I  had  once  made  up 
my  mind  as  to  what,  according  to  my  judgment,  had  the  most 
of  right  and  the  least  of  wrong  in  it.  I  deemed  it  to  be  dis- 
creetest  and  best  to  avoid  all  preliminary  discussion  with  my 
mother  concerning  the  alliance  I  was  about  to  form.  In  truth, 
I  feared  that  she  might  cross-examine  me  a  little  more  closely 
than  I  wished,  and  therefore  I  never  touched  upon  the  sub- 
ject at  all  till  matters  were  so  far  advanced  as  to  enable  me  to 
tell  her  that  I  had  offered  to  Emily  Steyton  and  had  been 
accepted.  I  can  scarcely  tell  which  was  the  most  painful 
moment — whether  it  was  that  in  which  I  learned,  upon  the 
very  best  authority,  that  my  father  was  utterly  ruined,  or  that 
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in  which  I  had  to  meet  the  earnest  melancholy  look  of  my 
mother,  at  the  moment  in  which  I  announced  to  her  my  engage- 
ment. Alas  !  I  understood  that  look  so  very  well.  I  daresay, 
dear  soul  !  that  she  thought  herself  very  forbearing  because 
sill'  utttTcd  no  exclamation  indicative  either  of  sorrow  nv  dis- 
may ;  but  her  look  spoke  both  too  intelligibly  for  me  to  profit 
much  hy  hvv  forbearance.  But,  thank  tieaven  !  all  that  is 
over,  everything  is  settled  and  arranged  in  the  most  pompous 
style  possible.  My  father  has  had  the  discretion  to  say  nothing 
to  me  concerning  my  sudden  change  of  purpose,  and  my  poor 
mother  lias  only  once  or  twice  endeavoured  to  make  me  say 
something  in  explanation  of  the  feelings  whicli  have  induced 
me  to  select  for  my  wife  a  young  lady  whom  she  certainly  had 
reason  to  think  I  did  not  admire  much  more  than  she  did 
herself." 

'■  And  how  have  you  replied  to  her,  my  poor  Herbert  ?  "  said 
!Mrs.  Mathews. 

As  for  that,"  replied  the  young  man,  with  a  melancholy 
smile,  '■  I  think  I  have  managed  very  cleverly.  Sometimes  I 
have  said,  '  Mother,  she  is  very  beautiful,'  with  an  accent  which 
was  intended  to  convince  her  that  I  considered  this  as  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  forgetting  and  forgiving  all  other  deficiencies  ; 
and  occasionally  I  have  hinted  in  a  very  sentimental  tone  at 
her  devoted  attachment  to  me.  And  nothing  more  confidential 
has  passed  between  us.  In  truth,  I  carefully  avoid  all  tete-a-tete 
conversations  with  my  mother  just  at  present,  nor  will  she,  as 
I  hope,  ever  know  how  completely  I  have  sold  myself  for  the 
price  Mr.  Steyton  so  liberally  offered.  The  worst  misfortune,  I 
hope,  that  she  will  have  to  bear,  is  the  being  obliged  to  confess 
to  her  heart  that  her  son  is  not  quite  so  high-minded  as  she  has 
been  used  to  think  him,  and  that,  like  all  other  very  silly  young 
men,  he  has  been  caught  by  a  beautiful  face,  and  the  flattering 
belief  that  the  fair  creature  to  whom  it  belongs  is  devotedly 
attached  to  him." 

"  But  in  your  own  case,  dear  Herbert,  this,  at  least,  is  no 
flattering  delusion.  Were  she  a  penniless  beauty  seeking  to 
entrap  you,  it  might  be  so  ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  think  it  impossible 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  her  attachment." 

The  young  man  made  no  reply,  not  even  by  a  look,  and 
having  thanked  his  greatly-valued  old  friend  for  the  patient 
hearinL!-  she  had  aflbrded  him,  and  oxprcHsed  his  hojio  that  she 
agreed  with  him  in  thinking  that  his  conduct  M'as  at  least  ex- 
cusablc,  he  took  his  leave,  but  not  before  ho  had  received  her 
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promise  to  assist  him  to  the  best  of  her  power  in  persuading 
his  mother  to  believe  that  the  marriage  he  was  about  to  make 
was  one  of  inclination  on  his  part,  and  not  of  interest. 

Mrs.  Mathews  would  have  given  a  more  unreasonable  pro- 
mise than  this,  if  by  so  doing  she  could  in  any  way  have  soothed 
or  comforted  him ;  for  all  his  efforts  to  conceal  from  her  his 
ovra  strong  repugnance  to  the  match  had  been  in  vain. 

Mrs.  Mathews  had  known  him  and  loved  him  from  a  child, 
and  his  countenance  was  not  one  that  such  a  friend  could  mis- 
understand. Whether  he  was  wrong  or  right  in  what  he  had 
done  she  hardly  knew,  but  not  to  love  him  more  than  ever  for 
his  devotion  to  his  ill-matched  mother  was  impossible. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Poor  Herbert's  story  had  taken  such  strong  possession  of  her 
mind,  that  Mrs.  Mathews  felt  irresistibly  impelled  to  communi- 
cate it  to  Janet. 

She  was  too  conscientious,  however,  to  yield  to  this  impulse 
without  carefully  asking  herself  if  it  were  possible  that  she 
could  do  any  mischief  by  doing  so  ;  but  she  speedily  convinced 
her  conscience  that  she  could  not.  Moreover,  it  certainly  did 
occur  to  her  as  possible  that  Janet  herself  might  be  of  use,  if 
she  knew  exactly  how  matters  stood  ;  for  Lady  Otterborne  had 
said,  during  the  long  morning  visit  she  had  made  at  the  Grange, 
that  she  should  always  be  very  glad  to  see  her  at  the  Manor- 
house. 

"  There  are  but  a  few  fields,  Miss  Anderson,"  she  had  said, 
"between  the  Grange  garden  and  the  steps  which  lead  into  our 
deer-park ;  if  you  have  courage  to  climb  them,  you  would  find 
that  we  are  divided  by  a  very  short  walk.  It  will  be  a 
charity,  Mrs.  Mathews,  if  you  will  kindly  spare  her  to  me 
sometimes." 

There  was  much  in  this  invitation  most  particularly  agreeable 
to  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Mathews  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  a 
flattering  oflPering  to  the  memory  of  Janet's  father,  who  had  been 
more  intimately  known  to  Lady  Otterborne,  perhaps,  than  to  any 
one  in  the  neighbourhood  besides  herself.    And  it  might  have 
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been  for  this  reason  that  Mrs.  Mathews,  when  introducing  Janet, 
had  only  named  her,  without  referring  to  her  father  at  all ;  for 
when  she  found  that  the  name  awakened  no  recollection  of  this 
intimacy,  she  determined  to  leave  the  possibility  of  future  recog- 
nition to  chance,  not  feeling  at  all  disposed  to  refer  senti- 
mentally to  the  days  that  were  gone,  to  one  who  might  perhaps 
remember  a  good  deal  about  them  herself. 

But  no  sooner  was  Lady  Otterborne  left  alone  than,  while 
thinking  of  the  very  pretty  creature  she  had  just  seen,  she 
recollected  that  she  bore  the  name  of  her  old  acquaintance,  and 
the  prompt  return  of  Janet's  visit,  was  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  if  she  were  indeed  his  daughter. 

The  very  cordial  kindness  of  manner  that  followed  her  dis- 
covering that  her  conjecture  was  correct  was  in  every  way 
agfreeable,  both  to  the  poor  girl  herself,  and  her  protectress  ; 
for  the  being  treated  by  Lady  Otterborne  as  an  old  acquaint- 
ance was  quite  sufficient  to  ensure  her  a  pleasant  reception 
throughout  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

And,  besides  this,  it  was  now  evident  that  the  graceful  lady 
of  the  Manor-house  was  greatly  inclined  to  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Janet  for  her  own  sake  ;  for  Lady  Otterborne  was 
not  a  person  likely  to  remind  a  young  lady  that  she  was  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  her,  unless  she  saw  good  reason  to 
believe  that  she  should  like  her  companionship. 

In  short,  Mrs.  Mathews  was  greatly  delighted  by  the  com- 
pliment thus  offered  to  her  adopted  daughter,  and  certainly  felt 
also  that  this  compliment  might  be  more  safely  accepted  now 
than  it  could  have  been  if  the  young  heir  of  Otterborne  were 
still  a  disengaged  man. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  she  thought  she  never  had  seen  two 
young  people  more  perfectly  well-suited  to  fall  in  love  with  each 
other  than  Janet  Anderson  and  Herbert  Otterborne  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding this  pleasant  persuasion,  she  was  fully  aware  of 
the  fact,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  two  young  people 
whose  falling  in  love  with  each  other  would  be  more  incon- 
venient. 

But  Janet  now  knew  everjrthing  concerning  the  engagement 
and  the  motive  for  it ;  and  her  adopted  mother  did  her  but  jus- 
tice, in  believing  that  she  would  rather  have  set  off  alone  on  a 
voyage  back  to  Lidia  than  have  made  herself  attractive  in  any 
way  to  the  hero  of  the  tale  she  had  listened  to  with  such  deep 
interest. 

Meanwhile  the  process  which  was  to  transmute  Janet  from  a 
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very  shabbily-dressed  little  girl  into  an  elegant  and  fashionable- 
looking  young  lady,  was  going  on  so  rapidly  and  successfully, 
that  Mrs.  Mathews  announced  her  intention  of  sending  out 
dinner  invitations  to  the  neighbours  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
This  news  was  exceedingly  welcome  both  to  Mr.  Mathews  and 
his  grandson ;  nor  was  Janet  at  all  inclined  to  be  an  uninterested 
spectator  on  the  occasion ;  for  the  beautiful  Emily  Steyton  was 
to  be  of  the  party,  and  she  felt  strangely  anxious  to  see  what 
sort  of  a  person  it  could  be,  who,  being  declared  on  all  sides  to 
be  equally  lovely  and  attached,  was  still  to  be  accepted  as  a  pain- 
ful appendage  to  her  own  magnificent  fortune. 

Janet  felt  as  if  there  was  something  liarsh  and  unjust  in  the 
judgment  thus  pronounced  against  her.  She  suspected  that 
pride  of  birth  was  the  besetting  sin  both  of  the  noble-looking 
Herbert  Otterborne  and  his  mother  ;  and  heartily  pitied  the 
young  and  beautiful  girl,  who,  though  she  had  a  right  to  say, — 

"  I  give  thee  all,  I  can  no  more," 

without  any  qualifying  confession  as  to  the  poverty  of  the 
offering,  seemed,  nevertheless,  to  be  accepted  as  a  hard  and 
heart-breaking  necessity. 

The  dinner-parlour  at  Weldon  Grange  was  a  very  handsome 
room,  and  its  table  could  accommodate  sixteen  guests,  which 
was  precisely  the  number  collected  round  it  on  this  particularly 
magnificent  occasion.  The  Manor-house  sent  three,  the  Parson- 
age four,  the  Lodge  three,  and  the  Proctor  Castle  one ;  which, 
together  with  the  family  party  at  the  Grange,  amounted  if  my 
arithmetic  does  not  deceive  me,  exactly  to  that  number. 

The  party  ought  to  have  been  a  very  pleasant  one  ;  for,  with 
the  exception  of  good  Mr.  King  himself,  there  was  not  one  who 
did  not  feel  a  much  greater  degree  of  interest  in  it  than  is 
usually  excited  by  a  country  dinner-party  where  the  guests  are 
all  near  neighbours,  and  for  the  most  part  well  known  to  each 
other. 

One  great  source  of  this  interest,  and  the  one  most  generally 
felt,  was  the  appearance  in  society  of  Mr.  Otterborne  and  Miss 
Steyton  as  affianced  lovers,  for  the  first  time. 

There  was  also  a  considerable  degree  of  curiosity  excited  by 
the  known  fact  that  there  was  a  superbly  handsome  young  man 
and  a  very  pretty  girl,  added  to  the  family  party  at  the  Grange 
since  the  neighbours  had  last  met  there. 

Sir  Charles  felt  as  light-hearted  as  a  prisoner  just  released 
from  durance  vile,  and  as  vain  as  a  peacock  of  displaying  him- 
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self  once  more  a3  the  first  man  in  the  society,  without  even  a 
shadow  of  Ibar  that  ho  might  be  arrested  before  he  left  the 
house,  or  that  he  niig-ht  find  an  execution  in  full  action  when  he 
returned  to  his  own. 

ilr.  Mathews  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  grown  taller  since 
the  land  he  stood  upon  might  be  considered  as  his  own,  while 
his  bearing  and  carriage  were  even  more  graceful  than  hereto- 
fore, as  he  presented  Stephen  to  all  comers  as  his  grandson. 

Neither  was  the  learned  Mrs.  Mathews  without  her  share  of 
pomps  and  vanities  on  this  occasion,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  confess 
that  she  was  quite  as  proud  of  John  Anderson's  descendant  as 
her  husband  was  of  his  own. 

By  far  the  most  striking  figure  of  the  whole  party,  however, 
was  the  bride  elect.  The  pretty  delicate-looking  Louisa  Price 
seemed  to  fade  before  her  into  the  likeness  of  a  flaxen-haired 
doll ;  and  even  the  exquisitely-chiselled  features,  the  dark 
thoughtfiil  eye,  and  light  graceful  form  of  Janet,  were  as  com- 
pletely overpowered  as  a  star  before  the  brightness  of  the  mid- 
day sun. 

Emil}-  Steyton  was  tall  and  her  form  was  already  mag- 
nificently developed ;  the  bust  was  very  full,  and  her  fine  throat 
and  arms  were  as  smooth  and  almost  as  white  as  marble. 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  describe  her  face  justly,  for  the 
features  taken  separately  were  not  perfect ;  yet  the  extra- 
ordinary brightness  of  her  eyes,  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  her 
complexion,  the  deep  carnation  of  her  lips,  and  the  ivory  white- 
ness of  her  faultless  teeth,  produced  altogether  an  effect  so 
radiantly  beautiful  that  no  voice  would  have  been  listened  to 
with  patience  which  should  have  attempted  to  point  out  a  fault 
in  it.  And  to  complete  the  whole,  her  rich  dark  auburn  hair 
might  have  furnished  an  invaluable  study  to  any  artist  engaged 
in  painting-  Hilary  ilagdalen.  In  short  the  face  and  figure  of 
Emily  Steyton  were  such  as  must  have  elicited  a  murmur  of 
applause  from  any  assemblage  of  people  upon  earth,  provided 
only  that  they  were  not  blind. 

The  judgment  likely  to  be  passed  upon  the  style  of  her  dress 
would  have  been  less  uniform.  Many,  a  large  majority,  perhaps, 
would  have  been  ready  to  declare  that  it  was  exactly  everything 
that  it  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  might 
have  been  found  whose  opinion  would  have  been  precisely  the 
reverse. 

If  the  exhibiting  her  extraordinary  beauty  to  the  greatest 
advantage  was  her  object,  it  would,  however,  have  l^een  nearly 
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impossible  for  any  one  to  deny  that  she  had  attained  it.  Her 
neck  and  arms  were  displayed  certainly  with  very  lavish 
freedom  ;  yet  there  was  always  ready  a  delicate  drapery  of  the 
very  finest  Brussels  lace,  bearing  in  form  the  mimicry  of  a  little 
mantle,  vnth  a  floating  ribbon,  and  a  pendant  tassel  here  and 
there,  of  that  soft  apricot  tint  which  contrasts,  yet  blends,  so 
favourably  with  a  cream-tinctured  skin  ;  and  this  mantle  was 
wrapped  closely  round,  or  else  permitted  to  fall  forgotten  away 
from  her,  in  the  most  fascinating  style  imaginable. 

Young  as  she  was  she  was  already  pretty  well  accustomed  to 
be  stared  at ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  she  now 
met  the  magnificent  eyes  of  Stephen  Cornington,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fixed  audacity  of  the  glance,  with  no  embarrassment, 
and  only  a  little  toss  of  the  head,  that  had  more  of  playfulness 
than  of  anger  in  it. 

Even  Mrs.  Mathews  herself,  far  enough  as  she  was  from 
being  very  partial  to  her  beautiful  neighbour,  could  not  with- 
draw her  eyes  from  her  without  an  eSbrt ;  but  before  long  she 
had  inwardly  taken  herself  to  task,  by  the  mental  declaration 
that  she  Avas  an  ass  to  keep  staring  at  that  odious  girl,  when 
she  might  look  at  her  own  delicate  and  dainty  Janet  instead. 
But  not  all  her  heart-deep  partiality  to  the  said  Janet  could 
prevent  her  feeling,  when  she  did  look  at  her,  that,  in  point  of 
brilliant  eflFect,  there  was  no  more  comparison  between  them, 
than  between  the  soft  pale  light  of  the  moon,  and  the  blazing 
splendour  of  the  sun. 

The  only  comfort  she  could  find  under  this  affliction  was  the 
perceiving  that  both  Janet's  feet  would  be  lost  in  one  of  Miss 
Emily's  shoes,  and  that  the  little  finger  of  Miss  Emily's  glove 
would  ha^-e  been  a  world  too  wide  for  Janet's  index. 

The  well  known  wealth  of  the  Steyton  family  caused  them 
pretty  generally  to  be  considered  as  jDeople  of  importance, 
although  Mr.  Steyton's  ancestors  had  not  ranked  among  the 
aristocracy  of  the  land.  Mr.  Mathews,  in  particular,  did  not 
scruple  to  confess  that  as  long  as  people  had  money,  and  under- 
stood how  to  spend  it  like  gentlemen, — that  is  to  say  for  the 
gratification  of  their  own  ^'anity  and  their  neighbour's'  palates, 
he  did  not  see  how  it  could  signify  anything  to  anybody  where 
they  got  it,  always  presuming  that  it  was  not  stolen. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  his  feelings  towards  the  magnates 
of  the  Lodge  on  ordinary  occasions,  it  may  well  be  sujDposed 
that  at  the  present  very  interesting  moment,  when  all  the 
dignities  attached  to  the  Manor-house  were  about  to  be  blended 
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with  all  the  bullion  of  the  Lodge,  the  importance  of  the  whole 
Steyton  family,  and  its  beautiful  heiress  in  particular,  made 
itself  felt  ihore  strongly  than  ever. 

The  fii'st  and  most  natural  effect  of  this  was,  of  course,  that 
Mr.  Mathews  should  present  his  grandson  in  the  most  dis- 
tinguished manner  possible,  to  every  member  of  the  Steyton 
family,  a  ceremony  under  which  the  Barbadoes  young  gentleman 
acquitted  himself  admirably 

To  the  father  he  bowed  very  solemnly,  and  very  low;  to  the 
mother,  with  a  bright  and  beautiful  smile  which  might  have 
propitiated  any  middle-aged  gentlewoman  a  little  less  hard  to 
please  than  Mrs.  Mathews ;  but  to  the  daughter  he  could 
be  scarcely  said  to  bow  at  all ;  he  looked  at  her,  however,  with 
his  impudently-eloquent  eyes,  in  a  manner  which  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  intensity  of  his  admiration.  Nay  it  was  not  admira- 
tion only  that  his  look  and  manner  expressed;  every  nerve, 
every  sense,  seemed  under  the  influence  of  fascination  ;  and  with 
such  a  face  as  his,  it  was  so  easy  to  express  all  that  he  wished, 
but  all  that  he  dared  not  have  spoken  ! 

Miss  Emily  Steyton  was  not  perhaps  what  might  generally 
be  considered  as  a  highly  intellectual  girl,  but  she  was  far  from 
being  xmintelligent.  Her  own  eyes  seemed  to  kindle  as 
obviously  from  the  fire  emitted  by  his,  as  a  phosphoric  match 
does  from  friction. 

Miss  Emily,  however,  was  much  too  violently  in  love  with 
Herbert  Otterborne  for  this  sort  of  inflammatory  effect  from  the 
eyes  of  another  to  be  lasting.  But  when  she  quietly  returned 
to  her  own  room  that  night,  she  was  too  honest  not  to  confess 
to  herself  that  just  for  a  moment  that  strange  boy's  magnificent 
eyes  did  make  her  feel  very  queer. 

And  she  might,  and  did,  very  naturally  suppose  that  the 
strange  boy  also  felt  very  queer  himself.  But  this  was  no  fault 
of  hers,  she  could  not  help  it.  She  should  certainly  be  sorry  if 
anything  bad  came  of  it.  He  was  a  great  deal  too  handsome 
to  be  miserable.  But  really  and  truly,  she  could  not  help  it, — 
everybody  knew  she  was  engaged,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

But  all  this  is  an  episode. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Cuthbridge,  the  Roman  Catholic  librarian 
of  Proctor  Castle,  was  the  signal  for  ringing  the  bell,  and 
announcing  that  the  party  were  all  assembled,  and  ready  for 
dianer.  But  even  in  the  best-regulated  families  there  must  be 
a  short  interval  before  this  important  signal  can  produce  its 
ultimate  effect  by  causing  the  assembled  party  to  march  two- 
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and-two  from  drawing  to  dining'-room';  and  during  this  interval, 
the  eyes  of  the  devoted  grandfather  were  riveted  with  delight 
upon  his  fortunate  heir,  and  upon  all  the  little  incidents  by 
which  the  effect  he  produced  upon  the  company  were  made 
manifest. 

It  certainly,  however,  was  not  entirely  the  conceit  of  the  vain 
old  man  which  led  him  to  believe  that  his  newly-found  Stephen 
Cornington  was  not  admired  by  himself  alone,  nor  were  the 
expressive  eyes  of  the  beautiful  Emily  the  only  ones  which  bore 
evident  testimony  of  admiration.  Sir  Charles  Otterborne  set 
his  arms  a-kimbo,  and,  assuming  the  attitude  of  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes,  looked  at  him  from  head  to  foot  with  the  air  of  a  con- 
noisseur contemplating  a  very  fine  specimen,  and  the  flattering 
result  was  a  cordial  hand-shaking,  and  the  words,  "  Don't  forget 
your  way  to  the  Manor-house,  Mr.  Stephen,  over  the  park- 
palings,  you  know.  We  must  have  another  game  at  billiards 
together." 

The  reverend  Mr.  Price  looked  at  him  with  a  gentle,  but 
rather  a  doubting  eye.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  he  was  too 
handsome  for  any  feelings,  decidedly  ecclesiastical,  to  have 
much  hold  upon  him  as  yet. 

Mrs.  Price  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Smitherton  family,  and  even  whispered  to 
her  daughter  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  Thompson 
look,  too,  in  his  eyes.  Miss  Louisa,  herself,  only  peeped  at  him 
furtively  now  and  then,  but  said  nothing  about  him  to 
anybody. 

Mr.  Stejrton,  perhaps,  paid  him  the  greatest  compliment  of 
all,  for  he  knit  his  brows  when  he  looked  at  him  ;  and  at  one 
moment  when  he  happened  to  perceive  the  eyes  of  Miss  Emily 
evidently  employing  themselves  in  drawing  a  comparison  be- 
tween her  betrothed  lover  and  her  new  acquaintance,  he  adroitly 
changed  his  own  position  so  as  efFectually  to  intercept  her  view 
of  the  dazzling  stranger. 

Lady  Otterborne,  however,  did  not  look  at  him  at  all,  and 
young  Mr.  Price  very  little;  but  no  sooner  had  the  Catholic 
priest  entered  the  room  than  the  watchful  grandfather  had  the 
satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  his  quick  eye  immediately 
recognized  the  young  man.  He  perceived,  too,  and  also  with 
great  satisfaction,  that  the  young  man  not  only  recognized  the 
learned  Catholic  priest,  but  that  he  immediately  broke  ofip  the 
conversation  he  had  contrived  to  begin  with  Miss  Steyton,  at 
the  back  of  whose  chair  he  had  contrived,  by  one  bold  move- 
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ment,  to  place  himself,  and  approached  with  an  air  of  great 
respect  to  pay  his  compliments  to  him. 

"What  a  sharp-witted  fellow  it  is  !  "  thought  the  delighted 
grandfather.  "  He  has  already  found  out,  somehow  or  other, 
that  the  moment  the  old  castle  book-worm  is  seen  to  notice  a 
stranger,  every  soul  in  the  country  immediately  sets  that 
stranger  down  as  something  out  of  the  common  way  in  the 
article  of  cleverness." 

Moreover  the  Catholic  priest  received  the  young  man's 
respectful  salutation  by  offering  him  his  hand,  a  courtesy  which 
the  haughty-looking  ecclesiastic  had  not  bestowed  on  any 
gentleman  present,  except  the  venerable  Mr.  King. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

There  was  a  little  awkwardness  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
sixteen  individuals  who  have  been  enumerated  were  marshalled 
in  passing  from  the  drawing-room,  and  in  which  they  took 
their  places  at  the  dinner-table  ;  but  it  was  almost  inevitable, 
because  there  were  but  seven  ladies,  whereas  there  were  nine 
gentlemen. 

The  order  of  their  going  was,  of  course,  obvious  enough  up 
to  a  certain  point,  male  heads  of  houses  pairing  off  with 
female  heads  of  houses.  Mr,  Price,  indeed,  ought  to  have 
taken  precedence  of  Mr.  Steyton,  but  then  he  must  have  led 
out  his  own  wife  ;  and  Mr.  William  Price  ought  to  have  taken 
precedence  of  Stephen  Cornington,  but  then  he  must  have  led 
out  his  own  sister.  It  might,  however,  have  been  more  civil, 
perhaps,  if  young  Mr.  Price  had  been  appointed  the  companion 
of  Janet,  which  would  have  left  the  two  reverend  gentlemen 
together,  inst^d  of  letting  the  procession  be  closed  by  the 
father  and  son. 

That  it  was  so  was  the  fault  of  Mrs.  Mathews.  It  was  not 
her  pleasure  that  Janet  should  be  doomed  to  listen  to  the  sim- 
pering inanities  of  young  Mr.  Price,  and  it  was  her  pleasure 
that  she  should  improve  her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Cuthbridge. 

And  Janet  had  cause  to  be  grateful  to  her  for  it ;  for,  of  all 
the  words  spoken  before  the  company  were  marched  back  again 
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to  the  drawing-room,  the  only  portion  worth  listening  to  was 
that  which  passed  between  them. 

Lady  Otterborne  sat  for  the  most  part  in  gentle  silence 
beside  her  venerable  host,  who  had  never  been  a  great  talker, 
and  was  now  become  a  deaf  and  very  silent  old  man. 

It  might  have  been  more  conducive  to  her  comfort,  perhaps, 
had  she  not  been  so  placed  as  to  command  a  full  view  of  her 
affianced  son  and  his  intended  bride.  Never  had  she  before 
thought  her  so  lovely,  yet  never  had  she  disliked  her  so  much. 
The  extreme  indelicacy  of  her  dress  was  so  painfully  obvious 
as  to  make  the  looking  at  her  earnestly  almost  an  act  of 
indecency,  and  it  was  only  because  she  was  too  directly  before 
her  eyes  to  permit  her  being  unseen,  that  she  ever  looked  at 
her  at  all.  Neither  was  the  manner  of  Miss  Emily  at  all  more 
likely  to  propitiate  Lady  Otterborne  than  her  appearance. 
Sometimes  she  permitted  her  beautiful  head  to  approach  so 
nearly  to  the  shoulder  of  Herbert  as  very  forcibly  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  she  wished  to  deposit  it  there.  At  other  moments 
she  withdrew  herself  to  the  farthest  possible  point  from  him 
and  turning  herself  completely  at  right  angles  with  the  table, 
made  it  perfectly  evident  that  she  had  taken  the  position  in 
order  to  indulge  herself  with  the  pleasure  of  gazing  on  his 
face. 

All  she  said  to  him  was  uttered  in  a  whisper,  and  when  he 
answered  without  practising  the  same  discretion,  she  invariably 
looked  reproachfully  in  his  eyes,  held  up  her  finger  reprovingly, 
and  audibly  pronounced  the  word  "  Hush  ! "  Perhaps  there 
was  no  great  consolation  for  her  unfortunate  ladyship  in  turn- 
ing her  eyes  upon  another  pair,  also  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table,  and  marking  the  strong  contrast  which  the  manner  of 
their  conversing  formed  to  that  of  her  son  and  his  affianced 
bride. 

Mr.  Outhbridge  and  Janet  had  very  speedily  got  into  what  has 
been  expressively  called  a  "  full  flow  of  talk."  The  priest  was 
about  sixty  years  old,  and  had  never,  at  any  period  of  his 
existence,  been  other  than  a  gentleman-like,  tranquil-mannered 
person  ;  no  one  had  ever  seen  him 

"  Wink  as  an  abbot  ought  not  to  wink," 

or  in  any  other  way  offend  against  ecclesiastical  dignity  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  Mr.  Outhbridge  was  very  far  from  being  a  dull 
inan.    "What  were  the  subjects  upon  which  he  contrived  to  set 
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Janet  talking  I  know  not,  but  it  waa  sometliing-  that  evidently 
awakened  all  her  intelli^-enco,  and  g-avo  to  her  fair  face  exactly 
tiiat  de^-rec  of  animation  whicli  announces  both  intellect  and 
vivacity,  yet  without  distuibiuL;'  the  harmony  of  the  features  for 
an  instant. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  Herljert — my  Herbert,  can  prefer  that 
gaudy  peony  to  this  fair  lily  ?  "  was  the  question  Lady  Otter- 
iDorne  asked  herself;  and  the  answer  which  she  felt  it  her 
bounden  duty  to  give  was  terrible  in  every  way,  for  what  could 
it  be  save,  "I  hope  so"? 

Mrs.  ilathews  was  at  the  top  of  the  table,  and  Lady  Otter- 
borne  near  the  bottom  of  it,  so  the  point  of  view  was  different. 
Mrs.  Mathews  could  not  so  distinctly  see  the  bewitching 
manceuvrings  of  Miss  Emily,  but  she  could  see  that  her  old 
fi'iend,  the  Catholic  priest,  was  exactly  as  much  occupied  by 
Janet  as  she  wished  him  to  be.  And  she,  too,  found  time  to 
hold  commune  a  little  with  herself,  but  in  a  much  more  agree- 
able manner  than  poor  Lady  Otterborne  could  do  ;  for  Mrs. 
ilatliews  could  very  safely  assure  herself  that  the  conversation 
she  was  watching  from  a  distance,  would  not  betray  the 
appearance  of  interest  which  it  would,  if  Janet  were  only  a 
very  pretty  girl.  "  My  '  auld-lang-syne '  partialities  have  not 
deceived  me,"  thought  she,  with  extreme  satisfaction.  "  There 
is  only  one  thing  which  could  make  him  listen  to  her  as  he 
does, — and  that  is,  that  what  she  is  saying  is  worth  hear- 
ing." 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  their  conversation  was  so  precisely 
in  the  ordinary  style  of  such  neighbourly  meetings,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  record  it.  The  gentlemen  were  left  to  themselves 
without  any  indiscreet  lingering  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  ;  and 
the  claret  (which  was  the  especial  care  of  Mr.  Mathews), 
having  more  to  do  in  the  agreeable  half-hour  which  they  passed 
together  than  any  other  element  of  the  party,  we  will  leave 
them  to  enjoy  it,  and  pass  into  the  drawing-room  with  the 
ladies. 

The  four  married  ladies,  and  the  three  single  ones,  were 
immediately  divided  into  two  separate  groups,  and  the  usual 
themes  of  "  country  neighbours'  "  conversation  were  immediately 
started  and  very  patiently  sustained  by  the  four  elders. 

The  extremely  pretty  group  which  the  three  young-  girls 
formed,  as  they  tirst  stood  and  then  sat  before  a  window  watch- 
ing the  glories  of  the  setting  sun,  was  enlivened  by  the  following 
conversation. 
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Miss  Steyton  threw  her  arm,  as  she  stood,  round  the  waist  of 
Louisa  Price.  "  Well,  darling,"  said  she  ;  "you  know  I  told  you 
long  ago,  that  I  was  quite  certain  Avhat  it  would  come  to.  He 
is  a  magnificent  fellow  !  isn't  he,  Louy  ?  " 

"Not  half  so  magnificent  as  you  are,  my  dear,"  replied  the 
fair-haired  Louisa,  coaxingly.  "  But  he  is  very  handsome, 
certainly,"  she  added  ;  "  I  am  sure  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that ; 
and  you  will  make  a  lovely  couple  !  "  she  again  added,  in  a  half- 
whisper. 

"  You  need  not  whisper,  Louisa,"  said  Miss  Steyton,  laughing  ; 
"  I  do  not  pretend  to  make  any  secret  of  it ;  and  I  should  be  a 
fool  if  I  did,  in  every  way ;  for  I  will  just  ask  you  to  guess 
what  chance  there  would  be  of  preventing  any  single  being  in 
the  whole  county  from  knowing  that  I  am  going  to  be  married 
as  well  as  I  do  myself." 

"No;  that  is  very  true,  to  be  sure,"  returned  the  docile 
Louisa.  "Everything  you  do,  my  dear,  is  talked  of  as  much 
as  if  you  were  the  Queen,  I  think  ;  and  no  wonder,— is  it,  Miss 
Anderson  ?  " 

It  was  not  very  easy  to  answer  this  aj)peal,  for  Janet  knew 
nothing  whatever  concerning  the  celebrity  which  the  beautiful 
Emily  enjoyed ;  but  she  felt  that  to  avow  _this,  would  be  to 
avow  herself  most  deplorably  unknown,  so  she  smiled,  and 
bowed  with  an  air  that  expressed  nothing  like  doubt  of  the 
statement. 

"  You  must  not  believe  one  single  word  that  Louisa  Price 
says  of  me.  Miss  Anderson,"  said  the  beauty ;  "  for  if  you  do, 
you  may  be  apt  to  think  I  am  an  angel,  for  she  is  positively 
infatuated  in  the  most  ridiculous  way  in  the  world.  Don't  you 
think  she  must  be  a  fool.  Miss  Anderson  ?  " 

"  Do  you  really  think  I  am  likely  to  pass  such  a  judgment  ?  " 
said  Janet,  with  a  smile. 

"  How  should  I  know,  my  dear  ?  "  returned  the  beauty, 
laying  a  large  ungloved  milk-white  hand  on  each  of  Janet's 
shoulders.  For  anything  I  know,  I  may  turn  your  head  just  in 
the  same  absurd  manner  that  I  have  turned  hers.  Heaven 
knows  what  it  is  I  have  got  about  me  that  makes  people  make 
such  a  fuss.  That  beastly  old  priest,  that  you  sat  by  at  dinner, 
is  the  only  person,  man,  woman,  or  child,  that  hasn't  made  a 
fuss  with  me  since  I  came  home  from  school.  The  old  brute 
always  looks  as  if  he  didn't  see  me.    Idiot !  " 

"  But  you  forget,  my  darling  Emily,  that  Mr.  Cuthbridge  is  a 
Eoman  Catholic  priest.     He  is  bound  by  his  religion,  you 
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know,  never  to  take  any  notice  of  ladies,"  said  Miss  Price, 
demurely. 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense,  Lou.  I  don't  want  him  to  ask  me  to 
marry  him,  I  know  he  can't  do  that,  child,"  replied  Miss  Stey- 
ton,  tossing  her  beautiful  head  ;  "  but  if  he  was  not  a  fool,  he 
might  look  at  one.    That  could  not  do  any  harm,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  should  think  that  the  looking  at  you  could 
never  do  anything  but  good  to  anybody.  But  perhaps  he  has 
heard  how  lively  you  are,  dearest,  and  he  may  be  really  afraid 
to  Hsten  to  you  ?  " 

"  That's  capital  !  "  cried  Emily,  clapping  her  hands.  "  And 
now  you  have  put  it  into  my  head,  Lou,  you  shall  see  if  I  don't 
pay  him  off.  Won't  it  be  first-rate,  delicious,  girls,  if  I  can 
make  that  fiisty,  musty  old  priest  take  fright,  and  run  out  of 
the  room  ?  " 

"Was  there  ever  such  a  rattle  as  she  is?"  said  Louisa, 
hanging  her  head  on  one  side,  and  simpering  in  the  face  of 
Janet. 

"  Miss  Steyton  is  indeed  very  lively,"  replied  Janet. 

"  Miss  Steyton  !  Oh  !  that's  horrible  !  I  can't  bear  to  hear 
girls  call  one  another  Miss.  It  sounds  exactly  like  the  teacher 
at  school.    What  is  your  Christian  name,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Janet,"  was  the  blushing  reply. 

"  What  do  you  colour  up  so  for  ?  "  cried  the  beauty,  pointing 
at  her  face.  "Just  look  at  Janet's  face,  only  because  I  asked 
her  what  her  name  was  !  Do  you  blush  in  that  way,  my  dear, 
when  gentlemen  talk  to  you  ?  If  you  do,  take  my  word  for  it, 
they  will  all  think  you  are  in  love  with  them.  I  happen  to 
know  that,  because  I  have  been  told  all  about  it.  But  I  say, 
Janet,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,"  she  added,  in  a  whisper 
really  low  enough  to  prevent  the  married  ladies  from  hearing 
her.  "  I  say,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  something.  You  are  stay- 
ing in  the  house,  you  know,  with  that  beautifiil  fellow  that  sat 
opposite  to  me  at  dinner-time.  What  is  his  name  ?  Stephen, 
isn't  it  ?    Stephen  what  ?  " 

"  Cornington,"  replied  Janet,  succinctly. 

"  Cornington  ?    That's  all.   You  don't  seem  inclined  to  waste 
words  about  him.    You  are  not  jealous,  my  dear,  are  you  ?  " 
"  I  hope  not,"  repHed  Janet,  laughing. 

"  That  is  all  very  well,"  returned  the  beauty,  gravely  nodding 
her  head.  "And  I  hope  not,  too,  my  dear, — for,  living  in  the 
same  house  with  him,  you  would  make  pretty  work  of  it.  And 
if  you  are  not  jealous,  I  am  sure  you  are  not  in  love  ;  and  that 
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is  another  good  thing.  I  say,  Janet,  did  you  see  how  he  was 
staring  at  me  ?  You  sat  opposite,  you  know — I  think  you 
must  have  seen  it.    What  eyes  he  has,  hasn't  he  ?  " 

"Yes,  Mr.  Cornington  has  very  fine  eyes,"  replied  Janet, 
quietly. 

Miss  Steyton  winked  at  her  friend  Louisa,  and  said,  "  How 
grave  we  are  !  " 

Louisa  tried  to  look  intelligent,  and  nodded  in  return. 

"  Yes,  I  suspect  so,"  said  Emily, — bringing  her  own  face  very 
close  to  that  of  Janet,  as  if  to  examine  her  very  minutely.  "  It 
is  a  fact,  Lou  !  As  sure  as  you  live,  those  eyes  of  Stephen 
Cornington's  have  been  searching  poor  Janet's  heart  to  the  very 
centre  !  Upon  my  honour  and  life,  it  is  a  shame  !  Now  listen 
to  me,  Janet  !  You  are  rather  a  pretty  girl,  though  you  are  so 
thin,  and  so  pale, — and  I  have  a  liking  for  all  pretty  girls, 
because  you  know,  I  happen  to  be  one  myself ;  and  my  notion 
is,  that  we  all  ought  to  make  common  cause  together,  and 
never  see  a  fellow  trying  to  make  a  fool  of  a  girl,  without 
telling  her  of  it,  and  putting  her  on  her  guard.  Now  you  may 
trust  me,  l^ecause  I  am  engaged,  and  can't  have  any  bad  motive 
for  what  I  say  ;  and  remember  I  tell  you  now,  once  for  all,  that 
your  handsome  friend,  whose  fine  eyes  you  admire  so  much,  my 
gentle  Janet,  is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  me  !  Poor 
dear  girl  !  I  am  sorry  for  you,  but  I  can't  help  it.  Can  I, 
Louisa  ?  " 

"  No,  certainly,  dearest  !  It  is  no  fault  of  yours  ;  and  we 
ought  all  of  us  to  be  on  our  guard.  Miss  Anderson,  for  the  same 
sort  of  thing  may  happen  again  and  again." 

"  What  sort  of  thing  do  you  mean  ?  "  inquired  Janet,  very 
innocently. 

The  two  other  young  ladies  looked  at  each  other,  and 
laughed. 

"  Don't  you  really  understand  what  I  meant  ?  Or  do  you 
only  pretend  ignorance  ?  "  said  Miss  Steyton,  looking  at  her 
with  a  keen,  tliough  laughing  glance. 

"No,  indeed,"  replied  Janet,  gravely  ;  "  I  am  not  pretending 
anything." 

"  Never  mind  !  It's  no  matter,"  cried  Emily  "  Perhaps  it 
is  all  very  fair  to  pretend  a  little  on  first  acquaintance ;  but 
when  you  get  to  be  as  intimate  with  me  as  Louisa  Price  is,  you 
will  find  out  that  it  is  quite  nonsense  to  pretend  anything  with 
me,  for  I  find  out  everything.    Don't  I,  Louisa  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed  you  do  !    There  never  was  such  a  girl  born  as 
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you  are !  You  will  understand  her  better  by-and-by,  Miss 
Anderson.  But  one  comfort  is,  that  she  is  as  good  as  she  is 
clever  She  is  not  contented  with  looking  like  an  angel,  but 
she  really  is  one," — was  Miss  Price's  answer  ;  and  after  a 
moment  she  added,  "  But  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  dearest,  when 
it  is  to  be  ?  " 

"  It  ?  What  does  it  mean,  I  wonder  ?  "  returned  the  beauti- 
fiil  Emily,  crossing  her  white  arms  upon  her  bosom,  and  raising 
her  bright  eyes  towards  the  sky 

"  As  if  I  could  be  talking  or  thinking  of  any  possible  event 
but  ONE  ! "  returned  her  friend.  "  Do  not  be  so  tantalizing, 
Emily  !  Is  the  day  fixed  for  your  marriage  ?  Can  you  under- 
stand me  now  ?  " 

"  Why  yes,  my  dear,  I  think  I  understand  you,"  replied  Miss 
Steyton.  "  You  want  to  know,  I  suspect,  exactly  the  day,  hour, 
and  minute,  when  your  services  will  be  required  as  bridesmaid  ? 
Do  not  be  afraid  love,  you  shall  have  quite  notice  enough  to 
enable  you  to  have  your  dress  made." 

"  Oh  !  you  delightful  creature  ! "  returned  Louisa  ;  "  then 
you  do  mean  to  be  married  at  poor  dear  Weldon  ?  Oh  !  I  am 
so  delighted ! " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  certainly  intend  to  be  married  here.  What 
fim  would  there  be  in  going  to  London  for  it  ?  I  might  walk 
into  a  London  church,  to  be  sure,  as  expensively  dressed  as  it  is 
possible  to  be,  and  there  might  be  as  many,  or  more  people  to 
see  me  there,  than  there  would  be  here — though  I  don't  quite 
think  that,  either  ;  but  what  good  would  there  be  in  that,  even 
if  it  was  so  ?  The  very  most  that  would  come  of  it  would  be 
that  the  people  might  say,  they  had  seen  the  most  beautiful 
bride  that  ever  was  married,  and  that  her  dress  was  as  beautiful 
as  herself.  But  what  good  would  that  do  me  ?  What  pleasure 
would  there  be  in  it  ?  Not  one  of  'em  all  would  really  know 
anything  about  me,  Lou  !  But  here,  you  know,  in  dear  old 
Weldon,  every  living  soul,  from  Thomas  Barnes  the  old  grey- 
headed miller,  down  to  little  Reddy  White,  the  carrier's  grand- 
son, there  would  not  be  one  single  living  soul  that  didn't  know 
me.  And  then  I  should  have  to  walk  over  flowers  every  step 
of  the  way  from  the  carriage  to  the  church-door,  and  every 
flower  that  was  gathered  for  this,  by  every  child  in  the  parish, 
would  be  gathered  for  my  sake  ;  and  the  little  creatures  would 
all  say,  '  This  is  for  our  beautiful  Miss  Emily  ! '  Oh  !  there  will 
be  some  fun  in  that,  and  there  would  be  none  at  all  in  London." 

This  long  speech  was  very  rapidly  uttered ;  but  though  it 
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did  not  take  long  in  the  delivery,  it  gave  the  thoughtfal  Janet 
time  to  speculate  a  little  upon  her  beautiM  new  acquaintance. 
She  had  listened  to  a  dismal  lament  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Mathews  on  the  subject  of  Herbert  Otterborne's  intended  mar- 
riage with  Emily  Steyton.  Mrs.  Mathews  had  assured  her 
(and  actually  with  tears  in  her  eyes)  that  the  girl  was  not  only 
vulgar,  ignorant,  indelicate,  and  vain  ;  but  that  she  had  not 
a  single  redeeming  quality  upon  which  to  hang  any  reasonable 
hope  of  improvement.  It  now  struck  Janet,  as  she  listened  to 
her,  that  it  was  possible  Mrs.  Mathews  might  be  mistaken.  "  I 
have  a  notion  that  she  is  truthful,"  thought  Janet ;  "  and  if  my 
dear  father's  doctrine  be  correct,  there  may  be  some  goodness 
in  her  ;  for  it  was  one  of  his  favourite  theories,  that  truth  was 
the  highest  quality  with  whiph  a  human  mind  can  be  endowed. 
I  must  talk  to  my  new  mother  about  this.  Perhaps  she  may 
find  hope  and  cornfort  in  it." 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  in  the  mind  of  Janet,  her 
beautifel,  dark,  quiet,  thoughtful  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
greatly  animated  face  of  Miss  Steyton  ;  who,  after  running  on 
a  little  longer  in  the  same  strain,  perceived  it,  and  suddenly 
stopping  short  in  the  description  which  she  was  giving,  with 
childish  glee,  of  the  beautiful  marrying  fete  which  her  papa 
meant  to  give  on  the  occasion,  she  took  Janet's  two  hands  in 
hers,  and  said,  with  a  very  bright,  good-humoured  smile,  "  I 
say.  Miss  Janet,  I  wish  you  would  be  one  of  my  bridesmaids 
too.  I  should  like  to  have  all  the  pretty  girls  in  the  county  for 
bridesmaids.  I  hate  ugly  girls,  though  I  know  that  the 
teachers  used  to  say  at  our  school,  that  all  pretty  girls  hate  one 
another  ;  but  if  there  is  any  truth  in  that,  I  am  sure  it  is  only 
when  they  are  not  quite  so  sure  of  being  beautiful,  as  really 
beautiful  people  must  always  be.  "Will  you  be  my  bridesmaid? 
I  really  think,  though  you  are  such  a  tiny  thing,  compared  to 
me,  that  you  are  very  pretty  and  nice-looking.  You  will,  won't 
you.  now  ?  " 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  wish  it,  my  dear  Miss  Steyton,"  re- 
plied J anet,  colouring  ;  "  but  I  do  not  feel  myself  quite  my 
own  mistress  as  yet;  audit  is  dear  Mrs.  Mathews  who  must 
decide  for  me." 

"  Oh  !  very  well,"  was  the  rejoinder.  "  I  don't  think  I  am 
much  of  a  favourite  with  dear  Mrs.  Mathews,"  and  as  she  spoke, 
she  sufiered  the  hands  of  Janet  to  recover  their  liberty,  and 
turning  a  little  away  from  her,  bestowed  a  very  intelligent  wink 
upon  Miss  Price. 
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Janet  did  not  see  the  wink,  but  she  felt  that  her  hands  were 
thrown  away,  as  it  were,  with  what  seemed  like  a  feeling  of 
disappointment,  and  she  reproached  herself  for  having  given 
what  might  appear  an  ungracious  reception  to  a  proposal  which 
was  certainly  intended  to  be  complimentary. 

But  there  was  no  avoiding  this,  for  Janet  felt  very  strongly 
persuaded  that  there  were  very  few  things  which  she  might  not 
do  with  greater  impunity  than  undertake  the  office  of  brides- 
maid at  the  marriage  of  Herbert  Otterborne  and  Miss  Steyton. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

And  now  the  scene  was  again  changed  by  the  entrance  of  the 
gentlemen  from  the  dining-room.  The  first  words  uttered 
by  either  of  them  were  in  the  loud  decisive  voice  of  Sir  Charles 
Otterborne. 

"  How  are  we  to  make  our  rubber,  Mathews  ?  "  said  he. 

"  If  you  will  take  your  coffee.  Sir  Charles  (and  don't  forget 
the  chasse,  I'll  answer  for  its  quality),  if  you  will  kindly  take 
your  coffee,  I'll  take  care  to  have  a  table  ready  for  you  directly," 
replied  Mr.  Mathews. 

"  But  remember,  Mathews,"  rejoined  the  absolute  Baronet, 
"  remember  you  are  not  to  give  us  the  old  man.  Ten  to  one 
he'U  revoke,  and  won't  hear  when  he's  told  of  it." 

"  Who  would  you  like,  Sir  Charles  ? "  whispered  the  obse- 
quious host,  adding  suggestively,  "shall  I  ask  Mr.  Price  ?" 

"  Danm  it,  no  !  I  would  as  soon  play  with  an  owl,  and 
should  like  it  better  ;  for  the  owl  would  not  say  a  word  either 
about  orthodoxy  or  low  church.  No  !  let's  have  the  priest, 
yourself,  and  Mrs.  Steyton.  She  plays  like  an  idiot ;  but  one 
can  always  get  a  bet  out  of  her." 

Having  received  these  orders,  the  observant  Mr.  Mathews 
took  immediate  mfeasures  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
greatest  man  in  the  party ;  and  whenever  a  master  of  the  cere- 
monies is  really  in  earnest,  he  generally  succeeds  in  obtaining 
obedience.  Mrs.  Steyton  signified  her  compliance  by  a  smirk 
and  a  bow,  that  set  aJl  her  ringlets  and  earrings  dancing ;  but 
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when  Mr.  Mathews  approached  Mr.  Cuthbert,  he  would  have 
been  very  glad  if  the  instructions  he  had  received  had  been  less 
precise  ;  he  would  at  that  moment  very  greatly  have  preferred 
the  Protestant  to  the  Catholic  priest  for  his  playfellow — for  Mr. 
Cuthbert  was  actually  engaged  in  what  looked  very  like  earnest 
conversation  with  Stephen  Cornington,  and  it  really  was  not 
without  a  pang  that  the  proud  grandfather  interfered  to  put  a 
stop  to  it. 

But  no  choice  was  left  him — for  Sir  Charles  was  not  a  man 
whose  will  could  be  thwarted  in  a  Weldon  drawing-room  with 
impunity ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Cuthbert 
himself  intended  to  play  whist  as  decidedly  as  Sir  Charles  in- 
tended it  for  him,  for  no  sooner  did  he  perceive  Mr.  Mathews 
approaching-  with  a  pack  of  cards  in  his  hand,  than  he  turned 
from  the  young  man  to  his  grandfather ;  but  while  extending 
his  hand  to  draw  a  card  from  the  pack  that  was  presented  to 
him,  he  said,  in  a  voice  but  little  above  a  whisper,  "  To-morrow 
morning,  Mr.  Cornington."  These  words  were  received  by 
Stephen  with  a  most  reverential  bow,  which  was  acknowledged 
on  the  part  of  the  priest  by  the  slightest  possible  inclination  of 
the  head. 

Was  it  an  appointment  ?  The  idea  was  delightful.  Such  a 
compliment  had  been  rarely,  if  ever,  paid  by  Mr.  Cuthbert  to 
any  young  man  in  the  neighbourhood.  Herbert  Otterborne, 
indeed,  was  occasionally  known  to  have  borrowed  books  from 
him,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  he  was  universally 
considered  throughout  the  county  as  the  most  learned  young 
man  in  it ;  but  even  he  could  by  no  means  be  considered  as 
being  on  intimate  terms  with  the  erudite  librarian.  An  ap- 
pointment for  the  morrow,  given,  too,  with  an  air  of  so  much 
mutual  understanding,  was  a  compliment  indeed  ! 

Stephen  fell  back  with  another  very  deferential  bow  to  make 
way  for  the  priest  and  i\fr.  Mathews  on  their  progress  to  the 
card-table  ;  and  till  the  party  were  seated  at  it  he  continued  to 
stand  in  an  attitude  of  great  respect,  and  as  if  he  were  not 
conscious  that  there  was  any  other  person  in  the  room  save  the 
priest  who  had  so  condescendingly  spoken  to  him. 

But  no  sooner  were  the  whist-party  fairly  settled  at  their 
game  than  the  spell  seemed  taken  off  him.  Perhaps  Stephen, 
young  as  he  was,  occasionally  played  whist  himself,  and  knew 
that  it  was  an  absorbing  occupation  ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
solemn  expression  of  his  handsome  face  immediately  relaxed, 
and  in  the  next  moment  he  had  seated  himself  with  great 
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audacity  on  a  footstool  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  gi'oup  into 
which  the  three  young  ladies  had  formed  themselves  in  front  of 
a  window,  the  shutters  of  which  were  not  yet  closed. 

"Well  done,  Mr  Stephen  Oornington ! "  exclaimed  Miss 
Steytou,  laughing  ;  "that's  what  I  call  free  and  easy  !"  Then 
turning  round  towards  a  table  near  them,  at  which  Herbert  was 
seated,  examining  a  volume  of  engravings,  she  added,  "Why 
do  you  not  follow  this  good  example,  Herbert  Otterborne  ? 
You  might  as  well  be  at  the  Land's  End  as  sitting  here,  for  any 
good  we  young  ladies  get  out  of  you." 

Herbert  rose,  and  approached  her  ;  nay,  he  even  bent  down, 
and  addressed  her  in  a  smiling  Avhisper. 

"  No  !  positively,  that  won't  do  ! "  she  exclaimed  aloud ; 
"  where  is  your  footstool,  Sir  ?  You  are  not  too  proud,  I  hope, 
to  sit  upon  a  footstool  at  a  young  lady's  feet,  are  you  ?  " 

"Not  too  proud,  but  too  tall,  my  dear  Miss  Steyton,"  said 
Herbert,  laughing  ;  "  I  really  dare  not  present  mj'^self  before 
you  in  an  attitude  so  ungraceful." 

"That's  all  my  eye!"  exclaimed  the  beautiful  Emily,  also 
laughing,  but  more  immodferately ;  "  don't  look  shocked  now. 
I  know  it's  very  vulg-ar, — at  least  among  the  English  ;  but  our 
French  teacher  declares  that  all  elegant  Pi'ench  women,  par- 
ticularly when  they  are  young  and  handsome,  say  whatever 
comes  into  their  heads  fu'st.    That's  the  fashion,  Mr.  Herbert." 

Mr.  Otterborne  tried,  awkwardly  enough,  to  smile, — ^but  he 
bowed  in  silence. 

"  Come  now,"  resumed  the  beautiful  Emily  "  I  won't  have 
that !  You  are  looking-  as  stiff  as  a  poker,  and  you  shan't  do 
any  such  thing.  And  as  to  your  being  too  tall,  Mr,  Herbert, 
I'll  just  bet  you  anything  you  please,  that  he"  (poiuting  to  the 
almost  recumbent  Stephen)  "  is  taller  than  you  are.  Stand 
up,  j-ou  Mr.  What's-your-name  ;  stand  up,  I  tell  you,  and  let's 
see." 

Stephen  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment. 

Herbert  Otterborne,  it  must  be  confessed,  did  look  rather 
stiff,  but  to  refuse  the  lady's  challenge  was  impossible  ;  and  he, 
therefore,  also  stood  tolerably  erect,  though  by  no  means  as 
loftily  as  he  might  have  done,  while  the  youthful  but  stalwart 
Stephen  drew  himself  up  to  his  highest  possible  altitude,  and 
placed  himself  behiad  him,  back  to  back. 

As  they  thus  stood,  Stephen  Oornington  appeared  to  be  at 
least  two  inches  taller  than  the  slighter-made  patrician ;  the 
real  difference  between  them  being,  perhaps,  one  inch ;  and 
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Emily,  upon  perceiving  this  result,  clapped  her  hands  boister- 
ously  together,  exclaiming,  ia  a  voice  of  triumph,  "  I've  won 
I've  won  ! "  Then  lowering  her  voice  a  very  little,  she  added 
addressing  Miss  Price,  who  stood  beside  her,  with  an  arm 
lovingly  passed  round  her  waist,  "  What  was  the  bet,  Louisa  ? ' 
and  then,  in  a  tone  which  was  a  very  little  lower  still,  she  said, 
"  If  he  had  his  wits  about  him,  wouldn't  he  say  it  was  a  kiss 
Lou?" 

Up  to  this  point  Janet  Anderson,  who  had  made  one  of  the 
youthful  group  when  the  gentlemen  entered,  continued  in  hei 
place  beside  Miss  Steyton,  but  she  now  very  quietly  and  verj 
silently  quitted  her  chair  and  stole  away  towards  the  sofa  thai 
was  occupied  by  Lady  Otterborne  and  Mrs.  Mathews.  The  sofa 
was  not  a  very  large  one,  and  though  neither  of  the  ladies  whc 
were  in  possession  of  it  were  particularly  voluminous  either  ii 
person  or  drapery,  it  had  the  appearance  of  being  fully  occupied 
Mrs.  Mathews,  therefore,  feeling  that  she  could  not  very  civillj 
place  her  pet,  as  bodkin,  between  Lady  Otterborne  and  herself 
turned  round  to  see  if  there  were  any  unoccupied  chair  neai 
them  upon  which  Janet  might  seat  herself;  but  before  sht 
turned  her  head  again,  to  announce  that  there  was  one  at  nc 
great  distance.  Lady  Otterborne  had  made  room  for  the  sHgW 
intruder,  not  as  bodkin,  but  by  placing  her  beside  her  in  th( 
cushioned  corner. 

Janet  thanked  her  with  just  such  a  smile  as  the  act  deserved 
but  Mrs.  Mathews  began  gently  to  expostulate,  and  to  express 
her  fear  that  her  ladyship  must  be  very  uncomfortably  crowded 

"  It  is  a  sort  of  uncomfort  that  I  would  wilHngly  submit  tc 
very  often,"  rephed  Lady  Otterborne,  "for  the  pleasure  o 
having  Miss  Anderson  near  me." 

This  was  very  civil  and  very  kind ;  and  better  still,  it  wai 
very  true. 

It  is  rarely,  I  believe,  that  people  are  wise  enough,  whei 
placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  command  a  full  view  of  whai 
is  interesting  to  them,  but  at  the  same  time  painful, — it  rarely 
happens  that  persons  so  placed  have  the  good  sense  to  tun 
away,  and  look  at  something  else.  This  sort  of  good  sense  hac 
failed  Lady  Otterborne  entirely  from  the  time  the  three  younj 
ladies  of  the  party  had  grouped  themselves  in  the  manne] 
above  described,  before  the  window,  for  she  had  scarcely  for  s 
moment  withdrawn  her  eyes  from  them.  That  the  group  wai 
a  very  pretty  one  is  quite  certain  ;  but,  alas  !  this  was  not  poo] 
Lady  Otterborne's  reason  for  looking  at  it.     The  conscious 
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ness  that  tho  beautiful  creature  who  decidedly  made  its  principal 
figure  was  about  to  be  the  wife  of  her  Herbert,  gave  an  interest 
to  hor  ctintemplation  of  it  greatly  beyond  what  any  prettiness 
could  ]ivoduce. 

But  probably  no  spectator  who  knew  Herbert  less  intimately 
than  his  mother  did,  could  have  been  at  all  aware  of  the  latent 
trag-edy  which  she  seemed  so  plainly  to  discern  athwart  the 
boisterous  gaiety  of  her  intended  daughter-in-law.  Many  a 
tolerably  refined  lady,  or  gentleman  either,  might  have  found 
more  of  audacity  than  grace  in  the  unmitigated  display  of 
beauty  permitted  by  the  dress  of  Miss  Steyton  :  yet  this  might 
have  been  rendered  infinitely  less  remarkable,  had  the  move- 
ments of  the  young  lady  been  less  vehement ;  but  Emily  Stey- 
ton  was  rarely  still  for  a  single  moment,  and  unfortunately  it 
was  pretty  nearly  impossible  that  she  could  move  at  all  without 
making  the  peculiarities  of  her  costume  still  more  apparent. 
Nor  was  this  all.  Her  voice,  which  of  itself  had  nothing  offen- 
sive in  in  it,  being  the  sound  clear  organ  of  a  young  person  in 
perfect  health,  was  rendered  positively  painful  in  its  loud  vibra- 
tions by  the  vehemence  with  which  all  her  sallies  were  uttered. 

That  Emily  Steyton  was  conscious  of  her  beauty,  and  proud 
of  it,  cannot  be  doubted,  but  she  was  rather  prouder  still  of  her 
vivacity.  The  great  triumph  of  her  existence,  so  far,  had  been 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  bullied  her  governess,  and  made 
all  the  teachers  join  in  laughing  at  her,  by  her  caricaturing 
mimicry  of  all  she  said  and  did. 

Her  own  description  of  herself  was,  that  she  was  the  hand- 
somest, the  liveliest,  and  the  richest  girl  in  the  school  (which 
school,  though  kept  in  a  very  large  house,  was  but  little  cal- 
culated to  lower  her  pretensions  or  improve  her  judgment),  and 
upon  her  return  home,  when  she  had  completed  her  seventeenth 
year,  her  loudly  declared  intention  was  to  be  married  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  the  very  handsomest  man  she  could  find. 

"  Our  French  governess  used  to  tell  me,"  she  said  to  Miss 
Price  in  one  of  their  earliest  confidential  interviews,  "  our 
French  governess  used  to  tell  me  that  a  young  married  woman, 
if  she  happened  to  be  both  lively  and  handsome,  might  be  more 
powerful,  if  she  managed  well,  than  any  queen  that  ever  lived; 
and  that  if  she  was  lucky  enough  to  be  rich  too,  she  might  turn 
the  head  of  everybody  she  came  near,  and  set  the  whole  world 
spinning  in  whatever  direction  she  liked.  And  that  is  just  what 
I  am  determined  to  do,"  concluded  the  young  lady,  whirling 
herself  round  with  equal  vivacity  and  vigour,  and  making  at 
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last  a  magnificent  Dutch  cheese  by  the  help  of  her  rich  silk 
dress. 

Unfortunately,  most  unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  Herbert 
Otterborne,  he  was  the  first  very  handsome  man  who  was  pre- 
sented to  her  as  a  waltzing  partner  upon  her  final  return  from 
school.  Her  resolution  was  immediately  taken,  rather  more 
suddenly,  and  rather  more  decidedly,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of 
her  being  reminded  by  her  friend.  Miss  Price,  that  if  she  did 
fall  in  love  with  Herbert  Otterborne,  and  marry  him,  she  would 
not  only  be  young,  beautiful,  rich,  lively,  and  married,  but  she 
would  be  "  My  Lady"  into  the  bargain. 

Very  little  time  Avas  lost  before  this  resolution  was  acted  upon. 

Her  father  was  duly  informed  that  she  must  die  if  she  did  not 
marry,  and  very  speedily  too,  the  man  of  her  heart ;  and  as  the 
man  of  money  had  a  very  proper  respect  for  the  man  of  title, 
and  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  Manor-house  ranked  consider- 
ably before  the  Lodge  in  county  consequence,  no  opposition 
whatever  was  made  by  Mr.  Steyton  to  the  wishes  of  his 
daughter. 

Obedient  as  he  was  in  most  cases,  however,  to  the  young 
lady's  will,  it  is  probable  that  he  might  have  attempted  some 
resistance  on  this  occasion,  had  he  been  better  informed  as  to 
the  real  situation  of  Sir  Charles  Otterborne's  affairs.  He  knew, 
like  everyone  else  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  he  was  a  very  ex- 
travagant man,  but  he  knew  also  that  his  estate,  or  at  least  a 
considerable  portion  of  it,  was  strictly  entailed,  and  of  the 
fortune  unexpectedly  bequeathed  to  Lady  Otterborne,  no  one 
was  left  in  ignorance  who  "s^-as  in  the  least  degree  acquainted 
with  Sir  Charles,  so  that  the  retired  tradesman  thought  it 
might  not,  on  the  whole,  be  easy  to  find  a  better  match  for  his 
self-willed  daughter,  who  he  was  quite  aware  would  be  likely 
enough  to  give  him  trouble  if  he  opposed  her. 

But  all  this  had  been  decided  and  acted  upon  so  suddenly, 
that  neither  Herbert  nor  his  mother  either,  were  yet  fully 
aware  of  all  that  was  likely  to  give  them  pain  in  the  arrange- 
ment. Though  quite  ignorant  of  the  actual  present  ruin  which 
threatened  them,  and  which  Sir  Charles  had  at  length  confessed 
to  his  son.  Lady  Otterborne  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  gambling  propensities  of  her  husband  not  to  be 
aware  that  such  a  fortune  as  that  of  Miss  Steyton  would  be  very 
desirable  for  him.  The  extreme  beauty  of  the  young  lady,  too, 
very  naturally  blinded  her  to  the  impossibility,  on  her  son's 
part,  of  incliaation  having  anything  to  do  with  the  selection 
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which  he  had  made  ;  and  though  the  dress  and  manners  of  the 
beautiful  Emily  were  very  far  from  what  she  approved,  her 
extreme  youth  and  her  apparent  good  temper  suggested  a 
reasonable  hope  of  improvement.  Tet  still  the  idea  of  the 
marriage  was  distasteful  to  her,  and  if  she  had  never  yet  fully 
expressed  this  to  Herbert,  it  was  because  she  could  not  endure 
the  idea  of  using  the  influence  which  she  knew  she  possessed 
over  him,  on  a  subject  on  which  he  alone  ought  to  decide. 

"  For  if  he  loves  this  beautiful  young  creature,"  thought  she, 
"  it  is  not  my  thinking  her  indelicate  in  dress,  and  coarse  in 
manner  and  mind,  which  will  console  him  under  the  loss  of 
her!" 

But  before  this  visit  to  the  Weldon  Grrange  family  was  over, 
Lady  Otterborne  had  seen  enough  to  make  her  doubt  the 
righteousness  of  suffering  such  a  man  as  Herbert  to  unite  him- 
self to  such  a  woman  as  Emily  Steyton,  merely  because  he 
admired  and  was  dazzled  by  her  blaze  of  beauty. 

And  then  it  was  that  an  idea  suggested  itself  to  her,  which 
was  almost  immediately  acted  upon. 

"He  shall,"  thought  she,  "at  least  have  the  opportunity  of 
remarking  the  contrast  between  the  delicate  creature  beside  me 
and  his  lady  love ! " 

And  then  she  returned  to  the  theme  she  had  touched  upon 
before,  and  told  Mrs.  Mathews  and  Janet  that  the  former  must 
kindly  spare  the  latter  to  her  for  a  long  summer's  day  now  and 
then.  "  If  I  did  not  remember  her  admirable  father  at  all," 
said  she,  "  I  should  still  wish  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  your 
Janet,  Mrs.  Mathews,  but  remembering  him  as  affectionately  as 
I  do,  I  feel  disposed  to  claim  a  right  of  partnership  in  her." 

It  was  pretty  nearly  impossible  perhaps,  that  any  compliment 
could  have  been  paid  to  Janet,  from  any  source,  which  should 
have  so  highly  gratified  every  feeling  of  Mrs.  Mathews  as  this  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  received,  both  by  herself  and 
by  her  adopted  child,  was  such  as  to  ensure  a  ready  compliance 
with  the  flattering  wish  which  Lady  Otterborne  had  so  cordially 
expressed. 

]\Ieanwhile  the  frolicsome  Miss  Emily  continued  to  occupy 
the  three  young  men  completely. 

To  her  affianced  lover,  who  had  taken  the  chair  beside  her 
which  Janet  had  left,  she  spoke  often  enough  (but  always  in  a 
whisper)  to  have  made  his  forsaking  his  station  near  her  an  act 
of  great  discourtesy,  even  if  the  terms  they  were  upon  had  not 
been  such  as  to  render  it  Bouxething  worse  still. 
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But  this  in  no  degree  impeded  her  staring  into  the  face  of 
Stephen,  who  was  still  pretty  nearly  recumbent  at  her  feet,  and 
exchanging  with  him  a  multitude  of  lively  jokes  with  as  much 
familiar  intimacy  as  if  he  had  been  a  family  friend  of  a  dozen 
years'  standing  ;  while  pretty  Mr.  Price  stood  exactly  in  front 
of  her,  -with  his  languishing  blue  eyes  expressing  more  passion- 
ate admiration  than  anyone  at  a  first  glance  would  have  thought 
him  capable  of  feeling. 

This  was  precisely  such  an  arrangement  as  was  calculated  to 
keep  up  the  liveliness  of  the  heiress  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
accordingly  she  was  very  lively  indeed. 

Nor  was  it  any  drawback  either  to  her  happiness  or  her 
vivacity,  that  both  her  young  female  companions  had  forsaken 
her — Janet  being  disposed  of  with  Lady  Otterborne  and  Mrs. 
Mathews,  on  the  sofa,  and  Miss  Louisa  thinking  it  best  to  amuse 
herself  by  looking  at  the  moon.  Neither  were  the  other  indi- 
viduals of  the  party  at  all  likely  to  disturb  her  amusement  ;  for 
Mrs.  Price  was  endeavouring  to  keep  herself  awake  by  looking 
on  at  the  whist- table  ;  Mr.  King,  who  had  long  ago  given  up 
the  idle  attempt  of  keeping  his  eyes  open  after  a  dinner-party, 
was  fast  asleep  ;  and  Mr.  Steyton  and  the  Vicar  were  discussing 
the  probable  necessity  of  an  additional  poor's-rate. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  for  a  considerable  time,  and  might 
probably  have  continued  a  considerable  time  longer  still,  had 
not  a  sudden  thought  appeared  to  seize  upon  Mr.  Stephen 
Cornington  which  caused  him  to  spring  upon  his  feet  and  rush 
to  the  pianoforte. 

It  certainly  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  Mrs. 
Mathews  watched  his  proceedings  as  he  opened  the  instrument 
and  seated  himself  before  it.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  as 
possible  that  this  youthful  importation  from  Barbadoes  was 
really  a  musician,  or  at  all  likely  to  j^erform  on  the  piano, 
excepting  as  a  joke  which  might  have  produced  much  such 
harmony  as  a  cat  might  do,  if  moving  somewhat  boldly  over 
the  keys. 

Now  the  instrument  was  a  very  good  instrument — everything 
in  Mr.  King's  house  was  good — and  moreover  Mrs.  Mathews 
had  taken  care  to  have  it  put  in  tune  in  case  either  of  her 
young  lady  guests  might  like  to  perform  on  it.  The  sight 
therefore  of  this  almost  herculean  young  man  preparing  him- 
self to  disturb  the  whist-players,  by  putting  the  instrument  out 
of  tune,  very  much  disturbed  her  serenity,  and  the  more  so  as 
she  did  not  exactly  like  to  perform  the  part  of  a  step-grand- 
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mother,  and  chide  him  from  his  purpose.  But  ere  she  had  at 
all  decided  as  to  what  might  be  the  best  means  of  stopping 
him,  Ihe  pianoforte  was  opened  and  his  fingers  were  galloping 
over  the  keys  in  the  performance  of  a  very  learned,  and 
brilliant  prelude  ;  and,  before  she  could  in  any  degree  recover 
her  astonishment  at  this,  one  of  the  finest  tenor  voices  it  had 
ever  been  her  fate  to  hear,  began  to  warble  in  most  enchanting 
.style, 

"We  met — 'twas  in  a  crowd,"  etc. 

JVlaist-players  can,  for  the  most  part,  endure  a  wonderful 
amount  of  somad  and  movement  round  them,  without  giving 
any  indication  of  having  forgotten  their  game  in  order  to  think 
of  something  else  ;  but  this  unexpected  outpouring  of  delicious 
notes,  together  with  the  dramatic  feeling  which  the  gifted  per- 
former gave  to  the  words,  seemed  to  electrify  every  one  in  the 
room,  save  the  soundly  sleeping  host. 

Lady  Otterborne,  after  listening  for  a  minute  or  two,  gave  an 
inquiring  look  at  Mrs.  Mathews,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  What 
is  he  ?  "  and  presently  after  exclaimed,  "  Good  heavens  !  What 
a  voice  ! " 

The  eyes  of  J anet  were  filled  with  tears. 
Mrs.  Price  looked  amazed,  and  her   son   and  daughter 
frightened. 

The  priest  laid  down  his  cards  upon  the  table,  and  crossing 
his  hands  over  them,  contemplated  the  performer  in  perfect 
silence,  and  with  the  earnest  eye  of  one  who  was  trying  to 
unravel  a  mystery. 

Sir  Charles  exclaimed,  "  The  Devil  ! " 

His  son  said  nothing,  but  left  his  lady's  side,  and  stationed 
himself  near  the  performer. 

Mr.  Steyton  and  his  lady  exchanged  glances  together,  but 
this  look  of  intelligence  seemed  rather  to  have  reference  to 
their  beautifiil  daughter  than  to  the  accomplished  Stephen,  for 
that  free  and  easy  young  lady  had  followed  her  lover  to  the 
instrument ;  but  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  him  when  she 
iiot  there,  for  placing  her  two  hands  upon  the  back  of  the  per- 
former's chair,  she  bent  forward  her  head  so  as  to  have  a  good 
side  view  of  his  face,  and  remained  very  steadily  in  that  attitude 
till  the  song  was  finished.  Mr.  Mathews  and  Mrs.  Mathews 
alone  seemed  to  feel  more  delight  than  astonishment.  But  this 
delight  was  wholly  occasioned  by  the  unmistakable  effect  which 
his  grandson's  voice  had  produced,  and  not  by  the  voice  itself. 
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If  Shakspeare's  dictum  be  as  right  on  this  sabject  as  it  is 
allowed  to  be  on  most  of  the  themes  he  touches,  Mr.  Mathews 
was  by  no  means  a  trustworthy  man,  for  most  assuredly  he  had 
no  "  music  in  himself."  Nevertheless  it  was  he  who  was  the 
most  enchanted  by  tliis  unexpected  display,  for  he  was  by  no 
means  slow  to  discover  anything,  of  any  kind,  which  touched 
his  vanity ;  and  now,  on  perceiving  that  everybody  was 
admiring  his  grandson,  whom  he  had  brought  himself  to  con- 
sider quite  as  an  alter  ego,  his  delight  knew  no  bomids.  He 
clapped  his  hands  vehemently  in  applause,  but  was  speedily 
stopped  short  in  this  exercise  by  the  priest,  who  of  all  the 
persons  present  was  very  decidedly  the  one  most  capable  of 
forming  a  correct  judgment  of  what  he  heard.  "  Where  has 
your  grandson  been  educated,  Mr.  Mathews  ? "  said  he,  when 
the  song  was  concluded. 

"  He  was  educated  in  Barbadoes,  Sir,"  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Cuthbridge  elevated  his  eyebrows,  upon  receiving  this 
answer,  but  said  nothing. 

Of  course  the  consequence  of  such  a  performance  was  an 
earnest  petition  for  another  song.  But  Stephen  was  capricious, 
and  not  even  Sir  Charles'  half-authoritative,  half-coaxing 
address  of, — 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear  fellow,  you  must  give  us  another," 
appeared  to  have  the  slightest  elfect  upon  him  ;  for  he  suddenly 
left  the  instrument,  and  darting  into  the  hall  returned  thence 
with  a  great  coat,  a  gentleman's  hat,  and  a  walking-stick.  By 
some  means,  not  very  easily  described  to  the  uninitiated,  he  so 
arranged  the  hat  and  great  coat  on  the  stick,  and  then  con- 
trived to  manoeuvre  the  fabric  thus  constructed  by  raising  it 
above  his  own  lofty  head,  as  to  give  himself  the  appearance  of 
a  perfectly  gigantic  stature. 

This  of  itself  was  enough  to  elicit  the  most  vehement  shouts 
of  applause  from  Miss  Steyton ;  but  when  in  addition  to  this, 
he  began  walking  round  the  walls  of  the  room,  as  if  to  examine 
acccurately  the  pictures  suspended  there,  and  by  the  skilful 
raising  and  sinking  of  the  hat  and  coat,  produced  the 
ridiculously  exaggerated  effect  of  an  anxious  connoisseur,  fu'st 
standing  on  tip-toe,  and  then  sinking  almost  on  his  knees,  for 
the  purpose  of  accurate  examination,  her  raptures  knew  no 
bounds.  She  clapped  her  hands,  and  cried  bravo  till  she  was 
hoarse,  and  after  following-  him  round  the  room  in  this  style 
till  her  strength  seemed  exhausted,  she  sank  into  an  arm-chair, 
exclaiming,— 
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"  Dcciiledl)',  j\rr.  Stephen,  you  are  the  most  amusing  animal 
I  over  en  me  near  in  my  life,  Imt  if  you  go  on  in  that  style,  you 
will  certainly  kill  mo." 

"^hiy  the  round  world  perish  with  yon  then!"  he  cried, 
droppiny  on  one  knee  before  her,  in  a  comic,  yet  not  quite  un- 
graeeful  attitude  ;  "  but  wait,  oh  !  wait  a  while,  ere  you  expire  ; 
and  let  the  wreteli,  whose  hope  is  to  die  with  you,  soothe  your 
last  moments  and  his  own  with  a  swan-like  dirge." 

Aiid  so  saying  he  again  bounded  away  to  the  pianoforte,  and 
in  a  wonderfully  skilful  falsetto  voice  performed  a  magnificent 
Italian  bravura  which  kept  his  hearers  strangely  suspended 
between  admiration  and  laughter,  for  the  performance  was  an 
admirable  cai'icature, — admirable  in  every  way, — of  operatic 
singing. 

The  carriages  were  now  announced.  The  rubber  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  party  broke  up,  but  not  before 
the  handsome  and  amusing  Cornington  had  received  very 
cordial  invitations  from  Sir  Charles,  Mr.  Steyton,  and  Mr. 
Price,  all  the  gentlemen  declaring  a  very  flattering  conviction 
that  he  would  be  a  "monstrous  acquisition." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

]\Iaxy  neighbourly  diimer-parties  followed  this,  in  tolerably 
quick  succession,  with  some  slight  variations  as  to  the  guests ; 
the  Price  family  sometimes  giving  place  to  some  others.  But 
in  no  case  was  the  brilliant  Stephen  Cornington  omitted  ;  and 
]\Irs.  Mathews  had  to  endure  the  rather  disagreeable,  and  very 
unexpected  sensation,  of  growing  more  than  heretofore  in 
fashion  in  the  neighbourhood  that  had  known  her  so  long,  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Mathews'  illegitimate  son  having  left  an 
heir. 

"And  is  it  possible,"  thought  she,  "that  my  sweet  Janet 
actually  counts  for  nothing  in  all  this,  while  this  blazing 
holyhock  is  made  the  centre  of  all  eyes,  and  the  welcomed  of 
all  lips  ?  " 

Yes,  so  it  was  ;  or  at  least  very  nearly  so.  For  who  is  there, 
that  when  giving  a  party,  would  not  welcome  more  cordially  a 
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young  man,  whose  approach  brightened  every  eye,  and  whose 
imagination  in  the  invention  of  new  and  amusing  vagaries 
seemed  absolutely  inexhaustible,  than  a  quiet  little  girl,  whose 
beauty,  great  as  it  was,  rarely  elicited  unqualiiied  admiration  ? 
For  it  was  a  very  common  saying  at  that  time  in  the  "Weldon 
neighbourhood,  that  Miss  Anderson  would  be  very  pretty  if  she 
were  a  little  more  animated,  and  certainly  there  was  some  truth 
in  this.  But  how  could  any  one  appear  animated  in  the  presence 
of  Emily  Steyton  ?  Or  how  could  any  intellect  of  any  kind,  or 
any  manners  of  any  mould,  find  popular  favour  when  brought 
into  competition  with  the  romping  full-blown  lovehness  and 
bold  vivacity  of  the  afl&anced  heiress  ? 

Nevertheless,  while  Emily  was  the  unrivalled  belle,  and 
Stephen  the  unrivalled  man  of  genius,  of  every  drawing-room, 
there  was  a  little  under-current  of  different  feelings  going  on  in 
scenes  less  gay  and  hours  less  jovial,  which,  in  a  quiet  way,  was 
producing  considerable  efiect. 

Lady  Otterborne  did  not  abandon  her  project  of  having 
Janet  often  with  her  ;  nay,  it  sometimes  happened  that  she  was 
domesticated  at  the  Manor-house  for  several  days  together. 
But  although  the  increased  intimacy  which  this  sort  of  inter- 
course led  to  between  the  two  families  was  of  the  most  cordial 
and  genuine  kind,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  any  people 
meeting  so  frequently,  and  with  so  much  friendly  and  familiar 
unreserve,  could  understand  less  of  each  others  hopes  and 
wishes. 

Mrs.  Mathews,  great  as  was  her  admiration  of  Lady  Otter- 
borne,  and  justly  as  she  appreciated  her  noble  character,  would 
not  so  joyfully  and  so  fearlessly  have  entrusted  her  Janet  to 
her,  had  so  attractive  and  every  way  admirable  a  son  been  in 
the  way,  unengaged, 

But  as  it  was,  Mrs.  Mathews  was  no  more  afraid  of  Janet's 
falling  in  love  with  Herbert  than  with  his  father. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  nothing  which  would  have 
pleased  Lady  Otterborne  better,  than  that  her  son  and  Janet 
should  mutually  fall  in  love  ;  for  another  of  the  many  delusions 
which  were  afloat  among  these  dear  and  intimate  friends,  was 
that  Janet  was  a  young  lady  of  large  fortune ;  a  fallacy  which 
Mrs.  Mathews  could  never  tax  herself  with  having  asserted,  but 
to  which  she  had  most  assuredly  given  birth,  by  her  rather 
frequent  allusions,  when  Janet  was  not  within  hearing,  to  her 
trustees  in  Lidia.  IsTeither  was  it  possible  that  Lady  Otterborne 
could  have  any  reasonable  fear,  that  by  separating  her  son  from 
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the  beautiful  girl  to  whom  he  had  so  very  suddenly  appeared  to 
attach  himself,  she  ran  any  risk  of  injuring  the  peace  of  the 
young  lady  ;  for  it  was  quite  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  if 
tho  unfortunate  Herbert  was  not  at  his  post  by  her  side,  his 
remissness  seemed  perfectly  forgotten,  as  long  as  Mr.  Stephen 
Cornington  was  there  io  take  his  place. 

Another  important  delusion  arose  from  the  constant  and 
successful  cai-c  taken  both  by  father  and  son  to  prevent  any 
information  respecting  the  real  state  of  Sir  Charles'  affairs 
from  reaching-  Lady  Otterborne. 

Had  she  known  that  the  last  five  hundred  of  her  thirty 
thousand  pounds  had  been  drawn  out,  she  might  not  have 
looked  on,  perhaps,  with  so  happy  a  spirit  as  she  watched  the 
daily  increasing  symptoms  of  the  fair  Emily's  admiration  of  the 
stalwart  and  accomplished  Cornington. 

Kor  were  the  real  feelings  of  this  young  man  himself  less 
understood,  or  more  falsely  reasoned  upon,  than  those  of  his 
new  fi'iends.  For  Janet  he  had  positively  conceived  a  very 
strong  aversion.  He  had  never  forgiven  her  for  not  availing 
herself  of  his  delicate  subterfuge  in  order  to  conceal  her  early 
tetc-a-tete  walk  with  him  ;  nor  had  anything  which  had  passed 
between  them  since,  at  all  tended  to  lessen  his  dislike.  Never- 
theless, though  he  did  not  very  often  speak  to  her,  he  never 
failed  to  speak  of  her  with  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration. 
Had  not  Mr.  Mathews  felt  implicit  confidence  in  the  careful 
management  of  Miss  Anderson's  Indian  trustees,  he  might  now 
and  then  have  felt  rather  anxious  when  he  heard  the  object  of 
all  his  hopes  declare  that  he  thought  Miss  Janet  Anderson  the 
loveliest  girl  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life.  But  though  this 
statement  was  always  made  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Mathews, 
it  never  deluded  her  for  a  moment.  It  seemed  as  if  she  were 
endowed  with  a  sort  of  instinct  concerning  all  things  connected 
with  Stephen  Cornington,  and  this  instinct  assured  her  most 
positively  that  Stephen  hated  Janet. 

But  admiration  for  Janet  Anderson  was  not  the  only  feeling 
which  the  young  man  thought  it  advisable  to  counterfeit. 
Whether  in  love  with  her  or  not  it  matters  little,  but  Stephen 
had  reasons  of  his  own  for  wishing  it  to  be  believed  that  he 
was  not  in  love  with  Emily  Steyton,  and  it  was  believed. 

And  for  other  reasons  of  his  own  he  also  wished  it  to  be 
believed  that  he  was  in  love,  or  at  least  that  he  was  very  likely 
to  be  in  love  with  Miss  Louisa  Price,  and  this,  too,  was  believed. 
And  then,  again,  Mr.  William  Price  was  really,  and  truly,  and 
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very  desperately  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Emily ;  but  he 
would  rather  have  let  anybody  cut  off  his  right  hand,  poor 
young  gentleman,  than  have  had  it  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
he  could  be  gTiilty  of  such  presumption. 

Miss  Emily  Steyton,  indeed  !  with  eighty  thousand  pounds 
down,  and  more,  ever  so  much  more,  afterwards  !  And  she 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Herbert  Otterljorne  !  No  !  He 
would  rather,  a  great  deal,  run  off,  and  leave  the  country 
altogether,  than  be  guilty  of  such  presumption  ! "  And  yet, 
poor  young  man,  he  really  was  very  heartily  in  love,  despite  all 
the  reasons  he  could  bring  to  prove  that  such  a  thing  was 
absolutely  impossible. 

But  notwithstanding  this  accumulation  of  blunders,  delusions, 
and  mistakes,  the  little  neighbourhood  went  on  through  all  the 
bright  summer  months  increasing  in  gaiety,  hospitality,  and 
social  intercourse  of  all  kinds. 

When  young  peojile  arrive  in  a  new  neighbourhood,  where 
they  are  fortunate  enough  to  become  favourites,  one  invariable 
symptom  of  petting  them  is  by  arranging  pic-nic  parties  for 
the  sake  of  showing  them  whatever  may  be  most  worth  seeing 
within  the  reach  of  a  short  excursion ;  and  of  making  them- 
selves all  particularly  gay  and  happy  at  the  same  time. 

Several  of  these  agreeable  excursions  had  this  year  taken 
place  at  Weldon.  Sometimes  a  favourite  hay-field,  half-a-dozen 
miles  off,  had  appeared  a  sufficient  attraction.  Sometimes  a 
shady  nook  beside  a  limpid  trout-stream ;  and  as  the  pic-nic 
passion  raged  strongly,  and  that  the  season  was  particularly 
favourable,  the  deep  shade  of  a  picturesque  copse,  provided  it 
were  sufficiently  distant  to  require  an  hour  or  two  of  riding  or 
driving-  to  reach  it,  had  been  thought  exceedingly  well  suited 
for  the  purpose. 

Hertfordshire,  though  a  very  agi^eeable  county,  does  not 
abound  in  what  is  called  romantic  scenery,  and  it  was  for  this 
reason,  perhaps,  that  the  felicity-hunting  inhabitants  were  so 
easily  contented. 

There  was,  however,  one  spot  that  had  enough  of  beauty  and 
of  interest  attached  to  it,  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  •  but  it 
was  nine  miles  from  Weldon,  and  it  was  therefore  never  resorted 
to  above  once  in  the  season,  and  not  even  that,  unless  the 
weather  was  considered  to  be  particularly  favourable  and 
trustworthy ,  for  the  distance  was  too  great  to  make  a  scramble 
home,  in  a  sudden  shower,  an  agreeable  adventure. 

Knightly  Abbey,  however,  notwithstanding  its  somewhat 
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dangerous  distance,  was  decided  upon  by  our  Weldon  friends 
for  their  next  pic-nic,  and  the  day  was  to  be  that  of  the  August 
full  moon. 

Several  trifling  circumstances  had  occurred  since  the  Weldon 
Grange  dinner-party,  and  more  than  one  feeling,  not  trifling, 
had  arisen  among  the  parties  present  at  it,  which  might  have 
tended  very  essentially  to  alter  their  positions  in  relation  to 
each  other,  had  not  something  that  seemed  to  be  the  iron 
hand  of  necessity,  kept  things  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  state 
as  they  were  then. 

For  instance — Lady  Otterborne's  somewhat  imprudent  ex- 
periment upon  the  constancy  of  her  son  might  have  produced 
some  very  serious  results  before  the  month  of  August,  had  not 
the  said  iron  hand  of  necessity  prevented  it.  For,  as  her  lady- 
ship had  very  sagaciously  imagined  would  be  the  case,  the 
quiet  lovehness  of  the  very  highly  intelligent,  but  very  gentle 
Janet,  had  produced  exactly  the  effect  she  had  foreseen ;  that  is 
to  say,  her  son  had  become  as  fully  convinced  as  she  could 
possibly  be  herself,  that  Emily  Steyton  was  precisely  of  that 
"  order  of  fhie  women  "  which  his  judgment  the  most  heartily 
condemned,  and  from  which  his  taste  the  most  sincerely  revolted 
— and  also  that  Janet  Aaderson  was  most  accurately  and  pre- 
cisely the  reverse. 

And  what  had  the  devoted  mother  gained  by  her  successful 
manoeuvring?  But  did  the  feelings  thus  roused  tend  in  the 
very  least  degree  to  release  Herbert  either  from  his  engagement, 
or  the  direful  necessity  for  it  ?  No.  At  the  end  of  this  three 
months'  struggle  between  hourly  increasing  love  and  hourly 
increasing  dislike,  Herbert  Otterborne  continued  as  steadily 
determined  to  marry  Emily  Steyton  as  before  it  began. 

Yet  the  unfortunate  young  man  had  not  even  the  dignified 
and  consoling  consciousness  of  persisting  in  a  purpose  which 
ensured  his  own  misery,  solely  from  an  honourable  adherence 
to  his  pledged  word  ;  for  the  stringent  necessity  of  the  measure, 
as  the  only  means  of  saving  his  mother  from  scenes  which  he 
firmly  believed  might  rob  him  of  her,  was,  undeniably,  the  real 
source  of  his  constancy  to  a  purpose  which  he  perfectly  well 
knew  must  make  him  wretched  for  life. 

Whether  Sir  Charles  so  arranged  matters  as  purposely  to 
bring  the  danger  which  threatened  his  own  freedom,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  household  furniture,  before  the  eyes  and  compre- 
hension of  his  unhappy  son,  or  whether  accident  did  it  for  him, 
may  be  doubtful ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  few  days  passed  over 
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him  without  bringing  some  proof  that  the  only  way  to  gave  his 
mother  was  by  the  resolute  sacrifice  of  himself. 

And  thus  it  was,  that  despite  many  very  new  and  very 
powerful  feelings,  things  still  remained  in  statu  quo. 

As  to  Janet,  the  idea  of  falling  in  love  with  Herbert  Otter- 
borne  had  never  entered  her  head  for  a  single  moment. 

With  his  mother  she  certainly  was  very  much  in  love. 
Young  as  she  was,  her  observation  and  her  judgment  Avere 
sufficiently  developed  for  her  to  be  quite  aware  that  Lady 
Otterborne  treated  her  with  a  degree  of  flattering  notice  and 
consideration  which  she  bestowed  on  no  one  else  ;  and  there 
was  a  feminine  charm  in  her  companionship  jivhich  made  her 
frequent  visits  at  the  Manor-house  the  most  enjoyable  part  of 
her  existence. 

She  loved  Mrs.  Mathews  with  all  her  heart  and  soul ;  she 
loved  her  really  and  truly,  as  if  she  had  been  her  mother  ;  but 
in  the  beautiful,  graceful,  youthful-looking  Lady  Otterborne, 
she  had  a  companion  with  whom  she  conversed  as  with  an  elder 
sister.  This  had  all  the  charm  of  novelty,  as  well  as  every 
other,  to  enchant  her  ;  for  she  had  never  had  a  sister,  and  might 
almost  be  said  never  to  have  had  a  friend,  save  her  own  father. 

The  conversing  Avith  Mrs.  Mathews  was,  as  she  often  thought, 
very  like  conversing  Avith  him  ;  and  dearly  did  she  accordingly 
value  it. 

But  her  intimacy  Avith  Lady  Otterborne  Avas  altogether 
diffisrent.  There  Avas  more  of  sentiment,  more  of  imagination, 
more  of  poetry  in  it.  It  was  a  A^eiy  dangerous  and  very 
doubtful  device  on  the  part  of  Lady  Otterborne  Avhich  had  led 
to  this  ;  but  if  it  had  not  succeeded  in  breaking  off  her  son's 
engagement  Avith  Miss  Steyton,  it  had  most  assuredly  added 
very  greatly  to  her  OAvn  happiness  in  another  way  ;  and  yet  the 
more  she  became  attached  to  her  young-  companion,  the  more 
eager  became  her  Avish  that  her  now  apparently  unpromising 
project  might  succeed. 

Of  the  other  personages  of  the  drama,  no  avowed  or  very 
perceptible  change  could  be  remarked  ;  and  when  the  day  for 
the  Knightly  Abbey  pic-nic  arrived,  the  party  met  beneath  the 
sheltering  sliadoAV  of  its  venerable  Avails  apparently  in  the  same 
humour  that  they  had  parted  many  weeks  before,  after  the 
Weldon  Grange  dinner  party. 

The  company  was  the  same,  save  that  old  Mr.  King  and  the 
Catholic  priest  were  not  of  it. 

Neither  love-making  nor  anything  else  ever  prevented  Herbert 
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Ottei-borne  from  taking'  care  of  his  mother.  It  was  not  very 
often  that  she  felt  strong  enough  to  join  such  a  party  as  the 
present,  but  she  had  done  so  now  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  she 
wished  to  witness  the  pleasure  which  she  was  sure  Janet  would 
feel  from  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  scene.  ISTor  was  she  dis- 
appointed in  this.  The  ruin  is  itself  a  very  fine  one,  and  the 
woodland  scene  in  which  it  stands  is  admirably  well  calculated 
to  add  to  the  charm. 

Sir  Charles,  Mr.  Mathews,  and  Stephen  Cornington,  went  on 
horseback.  Herbert  di'ove  his  mother, Mrs.  Mathews,  and  Janet, 
in  an  open  carriage  ;  and  the  Steyton  and  Price  families  each 
occupied  their  own. 

The  drive  was  rather  a  long  one,  for  the  latter  part  of  it  was 
very  rough  and  slow  driving  p  and  when  the  party  had  all 
assembled  upon  the  soft  turf,  which  now  made  the  flooring  of 
the  long  and  gracefal  nave,  it  was  voted  nem.  con.  that  the 
dinner  should  be  immediately  prepared,  and  the  walk,  which 
was  to.  exhibit  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery  to  the 
strangers,  taken  after  it. 

This  resolution  immediately  put  all  the  servants  into  a  state 
of  great  activity,  and  several  of  the  gentlemen  volunteered 
their  assistance  in  preparing  the  splendid  dining-room  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  party.  Chairs  and  a  table  were  always 
to  be  had  at  a  neighbouring  cottage  ;  and  everything  else  that 
reasonable  hearts  could  wish  for  was  brought  forth  from  the 
carriages. 

Herbert,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  mother  safely  treading  the 
velvet  carpet,  which  was  kept  in  excellent  order  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  ruin,  and  saw  her,  too,  with  her  arm  passed 
through  that  of  Janet,  immediately  placed  himself,  as  in  duty 
bound,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  at  the  side  of  Miss  Steyton, 
and  offered  her  his  arm. 

She  took  it  very  much  in  the  same  manner — that  is  to  say, 
as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  any  very  watchful  observer  might 
have  perceived  that  her  eye  wandered,  and  that  she  did  not 
look  up  at  his  "beautifal  head,"  as  she  was  wont  to  describe  it, 
with  such  passionate  admiration  as  heretofore. 

In  short,  the  truth  must  be  told,  and  therefore  it  is  more 
convenient  to  disclose  it  at  once.  The  heart  of  the  beautiful 
Miss  Steyton  was  not  a  constant  heart,  but  it  was  a  very 
inflammable  one. 

In  the  interval  between  her  leaving  school  and  the  period  at 
which  the  reader  ha3  been  introduced  to  her,  she  had  already 
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had  three  love  fits.  The  first  was  for  a  very  clashing  young 
nobleman,  whom  she  had  met  at  the  county  ball  (the  first  at 
wdiich  she  had  ever  appeared),  and  who,  equally  struck  by  her 
beauty  and  the  uncouth  vivacity  of  her  manner,  danced  with 
her  four  times  during  the  evening,  and  swore,  when  he  gave  a 
final  pressure  to  her  hand  at  parting,  that  unless  some  dreadful 
necessity  tore  him  unexpectedly  from  the  neighbourhood,  he 
should  be  at  her  feet  within  twenty-four  hours. 

The  enraptured  Emily  went  home  the  most  enamoured  of 
maidens,  and  scrawled  with  a  pencil,  wdiich  she  found  on  her 
dressing-table,  the  name  of  her  noble  partner,  with  the  word 
"Ladt"  before  it,  merel)'  as  an  experiment  to  see  how  it  would 
look.  Nay,  before  she  went  to  bed — although  the  night's 
candles  had  long  been  burnt  out,  and  that  jocund  day  was 
peeping  at  her  through  the  half-opened  window  shutters,  she 
wrote  her  own  name  as  ^^Eviihj  Gartiujenet !  "  at  least  half  a 
dozen  times  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  novel. 

In  short,  she  was,  as  she  would  herself  have  acknowledged 
to  anybody  else  as  frankly  as  she  did  to  her  maid  Minny,  most 
violently  and  distractedly  in  love  ! 

But  unfortunately  the  "  dreadful  necessity,"  to  which  Lord 
Cartagenet  had  alluded  as  possible,  undoubtedly  occurred,  for 
Emily  Stcvton  never  saw  Lord  Cartagenet  again. 

She  bore  her  disappointment,  however,  wondeifully  well  ; 
assuring-  her  confidential  Minny  that  she  did  not  care  for  the 
paltry  fellow  one  atom  more  than  she  did  for  the  man  in  the 
moon. 

"A  pretty  idiot  he  must  be,  Minny  !  must  he  not  ?"  said  she, 
"  not  to  get  his  owui  way  in  such  a  thing  as  that.  I  despise  all 
such  lovers  and  all  such  love  ! " 

The  second  of  her  amatory  fevers  was,  I  am  sorry  to  confess 
it,  brought  on  by  the  audacious  staring,  and  still  more  audacious 
familiarity  of  a  young  lineu-di'apcr,  whose  acquaintance  she 
made  at  one  side  of  a  Hertford  shop,  while  her  mamma  was 
buying  a  few  dozen  of  dusters  at  the  other. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Minny,"  she  had  said  on  this  occasion, 
"there  is  a  young  fellow  at  mamma's  country  linen-draper's 
that  is  worth  a  dozen  young  lords  any  day  of  the  week.  And 
what's  more,  you  must  find  his  name  out  :  mind  that,  if  you 
please.  He  has  got  the  most  beautiful,  monstrous  dark  blue 
eyes  that  ever  were  seen  ;  and  his  hair  is  dark  too,  and  curls 
naturally,  and  his  teeth  I  do  really  think  are  almost  as  beautiful 
as  my  own,  and  his  whiskers  are  divine,  and  he  is  very  tall. 
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Now  mind  all  that,  Miss  Minny,  and  let  me  know  "what  the 
beautiful  creatui'e  is  called  before  I  go  to  bed  to-morrow  night. 
And  if  you  don't,  you  shan't  have  my  last  new  bonnet  but  one, 
for  months  to  come.    ])o  yon  hear  F  " 

Minny's  reply,  both  in  word  and  deed,  was  this,  "  To  hear  is 
to  obey;"  and,  accordingly,  by  the  hour  of  dressing  for  dinner 
on  the  following  day,  she  was  enabled  to  inform  her  young  lady 
that  the  name  of  the  youth  in  question  was  Eobert  Tomkins, 
though  the  importance  of  the  information  was  very  considerably 
lessened  by  the  veracious  Minny's  feeling  herself  constrained  to 
add,  that  the  young  man  was  married. 

Miss  Emily,  however,  behaved  very  honourably  on  this  occa- 
sion, for  she  not  only  gave  the  bonnet  alluded  to  above,  in  return 
for  this  very  disagreeable  news,  but  she  had  the  courage  to  bind 
herself  by  a  very  solemn  promise  to  Minny  on  the  spot,- — -namely, 
that  she  never  would  look  at  any  man's  eyes  again,  till  she  had 
found  out  whether  he  was  married  or  single. 

"  Xot  that  I  care  one  single  farthing  about  Robert  Tomkins," 
she  added  ;  "  so,  don't  you  take  it  into  your  head  to  fancy  I  do. 
Our  French  governess  always  used  to  tell  us  great  girls,  as  soon 
as  we  were  old  enoug-h  to  understand  her,  that  the  best  thino-  a 
girl  could  do  was  to  fall  in  love  a  good  many  times  before  she  was 
married,  because  then  she  might  have  had  enough  of  it,  perhaps, 
and  not  be  so  likely  to  fall  in  love  again  afterwards.  So  I  don't 
the  least  mind  about  Lord  Cartagenet,  or  Robert  Tomkins 
either.    I  dare  say  it  is  all  for  the  best." 

It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  she  had  first  become 
acquainted  with  Herbert  Otterborne,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  young 
lady  who  had  completed  her  education  ;  for  he  had  been  hard 
at  work  preparing  for  his  degree  at  the  time  she  was  first 
"brought  out."  That  she  should  immediately  fall  in  love  with 
him  was,  of  course,  inevitable,  and  accordingly  she  did  fall  in 
love  with  him. 

But  on  this  occasion  the  tender  passion  came  upon  her  "  with 
a  difference."  Her  love,  this  time,  was  of  a  graver  quality. 
She  felt,  as  she  told  Minny,  that  she  really  was  grown  up  now, 
and  that  being  in  love  at  present  was  not  at  all  like  being  in 
love  when  she  was  a  school-girl,  nor  even  like  the  first  falling 
in  love  after  she  came  home.  "  Now,  Minny,  I  know  and  under- 
stand all  about  it ;  and  you  will  never  again  hear  me  talk  such 
nonsense  as  I  used  to  do." 

Minny  replied,  with  much  discretion,  that  she  was  very  glad 
to  hear  it. 
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"  The  great  difference,"  resumed  Emily,  "  is  that  now,  when  I 
fall  in  love,  I  mean  really  and  truly  to  be  married.  And  so  I 
will,  too,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  My  papa  never  denies  me 
anything,  and  I  am  quite  sure  he  will  not  let  me  break  my 
heart  for  love,  and  that  is  just  what  I  shall  do  if  I  don't  marry 
— somebody  that  I  know  of." 

All  that  followed  after  this  is  ah-eady  sufficiently  known  to 
the  reader  to  make  him  comprehend  why  it  was  that  the  taking 
of  Herbert  Otterborne's  arm  appeared  to  be  so  completely  a 
matter  of  course  to  the  beautifal  Emily. 

But  Stephen  Corning-ton  had  not  gazed  upon  her  in  vain !  It 
was  not  in  vain  that  he  had  passed  many  evenings  after  their 
first  important  interview  at  the  Grange,  in  exerting  all  his 
talents,  and  all  his  faculties,  in  order  to  captivate  her. 

For  a  week  or  two,  the  agreeable  notion  of  bemg  engaged, 
kept  her  in  some  degree  quiet,  notwithstanding  all  the  insidious 
attacks  upon  her  peace  made  by  the  looks,  the  sighs,  the  songs, 
the  dancing,  the  hand-pressings,  and  the  occasional  hints  at  self- 
destruction  of  Mr.  Stephen  Cornington.  But  by  degrees  she 
certainly  began  to  suspect  that  Stephen  was  really  and  truly  a 
monstrous  deal  handsomer  than  Herbert ;  and  in  this  opinion 
Minny  coixfessed  that  she  too  perfectly  agreed  ;  after  which,  all 
the  conversations  between  the  mistress  and  the  maid  on  this 
interesting  subject  became  most  thoroughly  sincere  and  con- 
fidential ;  for  Minny  no  longer  scrupled  to  avow,  that,  to  her 
mind,'  the  young  squire  at  the  Manor-house  was  a  great  deal  too 
pale  to  be  really  handsome  ;  but  that  as  for  Mr.  Cornington,  he 
was. out-and-out  the  most  noble  gentleman  to  look  at,  that  ever 
she  had  seen  in  all  her  born  days. 

Upon  hearing  this,  Emily  replied  with  her  usual  frankness, 
"  Oh,  as  to  that,  Minny,  I  should  not  care  a  farthing  about  it. 
Though  it  is  as  true  as  gospel  that  he  is  the  noblest-looking 
creature  that  was  ever  sent  upon  earth.  But  I  should  not  mind 
that  one  farthing,  I  tell  you,  if  it  was  not  for  his  bewitching 
ways  !  A  woman  must  be  made  of  iron  itself,  Minny,  to  be 
looked  at,  as  he  looks  at  me,  and  not  feel  it  !  God  knows  what 
is  to  become  of  me  !  I  suppose  that,  with  all  my  money  and  all 
my  beauty,  I  shall  have  to  die  of  a  broken  heart  at  last." 

And  here  the  beauteous  Emily  positively  began  to  weep. 

Thereupon  her  confidante,  as  in  duty  bound,  endeavoured  to 
console  her,  by  observing  that,  as  long  as  a  young  lady  was  un- 
married, it  was  never  too  late  for  her  to  change  her  mind.  But 
in  reply  to  this,  the  disconsolate  Emily  shook  her  head,  observing 
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that  it  might  do  very  well  for  a  poor  girl,  like  Minny,  to  change 
her  mind  as  often  as  she  liked,  till  she  was  absolutely  and  posi- 
tively married  ;  but  that  it  was  a  very  different  thing  when  a 
young  lady  of  fortune,  like  herself,  was  engaged  to  such  a  young 
man  as  Herbert  Ofcterborne,  the  heir  of  a  title,  and  to  the  finest 
old  place  in  the  whole  country. 

"  Just  fancy  the  rage  of  that  terrible  grandee.  Sir  Charles," 
she  continued,  "just  fancy  him,  Minny,  after  arranging  all  about 
the  settlements  with  papa,  and  sending  for  a  London  lawyer  on 
purpose  because  papa  was  too  gouty  to  go  to  London — -just 
fancy,  I  say,  my  breaking  off  the  matcli  after  all  that !  I  should 
die  of  fright  in  that  case,  not  so  much  about  papa  as  about  Sir 
Charles.  And  it  is  as  well  to  die  of  a  broken  heart  as  of  a 
fright,  3''on  know  " 

"  Upon  my  word.  Miss,  I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  replied 
Minny,  knitting  her  brows,  and  looking  very  much  troubled ; 
"  it  certainly  does  seem  to  be  a  very  crooked  business,  and  that's 
a  fact ;  and  if  I  was  you,  I  would  just  go  quietly  on,  letting 
things  stay  seemingly  just  as  they  have  been,  and  who  can  say. 
Miss,  but  that  by  the  blessing  of  God  something  may  happen 
one  way  or  another  that  may  make  it  possible  like  for  you  to 
get  off  with  the  one  and  on  with  the  other.  If  tl^is  handsome 
young  Mr.  Stephen  loves  you  as  he  ought,  he  will  find  some 
way  to  give  you  a  helping  hand,  I'll  be  bound  for  it." 

"  Love  me  !  If  he  loves  me  ?  If  Stephen  Cornington  loves 
me  ?  Why,  you  idiot  fool,  he  is  mad  for  love  of  me  ! "  cried  the 
impassioned  Emily — ■"  downright  raving  mad,  I  tell  you  ;  and 
it  must  be  a  cleverer  conjuror  than  you  are  to  tell  how  it  will 
aU  end  ! " 

"  ilercy  on  me.  Miss,  if  it  don't  make  me  tremble  from  head 
to  foot  to  hear  you  ! "  replied  Minny  ;  "you  must  know  best,  of 
course,  Miss  ;  but  to  my  humble  thinking,  it  is  no  more  than 
right  that  you  should  stand  to  all  the  scolding  in  the  Avorld 
rather  than  that  love  for  j'ou  should  lead  to  the  murder  and 
destruction  of  such  a  gentleman.  It  would  take  a  great  deal  of 
cruelty  to  kill  Squire  Otterborne,  Miss." 

These  last  words  were  accompanied  by  a  little  smile  of  the 
most  provoking  quality. 

The  only  reply  made  by  Emily  was  the  stout  stamping  of  her 
stout  foot  upon  the  carpet,  and  such  a  frown  as  might  have 
terrified  her  attendant,  had  she  not  cleverly  perceived  that  the 
feeling  of  anger  which  produced  that  frown  was  not  for  her,  but 
for  another. 
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This  conversation  occurred  while  the  beautiful  Emily  was 
dressing  for  dinner  on  the  day  before  that  on  which  the  pic-nic 
to  Knig-htly  Abbey  took  place ;  but  the  young  lady  was  not 
aware  that  the  whole  of  it  Avas  very  faithfully  reported  to  Mr. 
Stephen  Cornington,  in  a  bowery  lane  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Lodge,  before  the  laithful  J\liuny  lay  down  to  rest  that 
night. 

This  slight  retrospect  was  necessary  to  render  what  follows 
intelligible. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

We  must  now  return  to  Knightly  Abbey.  It  was  quite  im- 
possible that  an  al  fresco  dinner-party  could  have  been  more 
successful.  The  company,  hoM-ever,  were  not  permitted  to  sit 
very  long  at  table,  except,  indeed,  those  who  insisted  upon 
sipping  their  wine  and  eating  their  fruit,  much  as  they  might 
have  done  at  home. 

Sir  Charles,  Mr.  Steyton,  and  Mr.  Price  were,  however,  the 
only  individuals  who  had  the  boldness  to  declare  that  they  pre- 
ferred this  to  anything  which  they  were  likely  to  find  in  the 
neighbouring  forest.  The  rest  of  the  party  set  off  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  taking  a  long  walk  ;  for  as  the  driving 
home  by  the  light  of  a  full  moon  was  upon  this  occasion  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  promised  pleasure,  they  had  more 
time  than  usual  to  spare  for  their  ramblings. 

Herbert,  however,  knew  perfectly  well  that  a  long  walk  must 
not  be  attempted  by  his  mother  ;  and  it  had  been  already  agreed 
between  Mrs.  Mathews  and  himself  that  the  lady  of  the  Grang-e 
should  be  the  companion  of  the  lady  of  the  Manor-house  in  a 
particularly  sheltered  nook,  which  contained  a  rustic  seat,  and 
which  was  sufficiently  near  the  still  occupied  dimier-table  to 
prevent  any  nervous  feelings  about  their  being  left  without 
protection. 

"  I  must  escort  my  mother  and  Mrs.  Mathews  to  the  bower  I 
have  prepared  for  them,"  said  Herbert,  addressing  the  whole  of 
the  walking  party  collectively,  but  with  an  especial  bow  to 
Emily ;  "  but  William  Price  knows  the  way  to  the  Great  Oak, 
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anil  I  will  join  yon  tliei'C  before  you  have  liad  half  time  enough 
to  admire  it  sufilciently  " 

It  took  rather  more  time,  however,  than  ho  had  expected 
boti>re  he  could  surc('(>d  in  rendering  the  sylvan  shelter  of  his 
mother  and  her  Iriend  as  comfortable  as  he  wished  it  to  be,  for 
he  had  to  ransack  the  carriages  for  cloaks,  and  then  he  had  to 
arrange  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  display  all  they  wished 
to  look  upon,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  them  from  every 
breeze  they  might  not  wish  to  feel.  But  by  the  help  of  a  little 
ingenuity  and  patience  both  these  objects  were  accomplished, 
and  Herbert  Otterborne  set  off  to  join  the  walkers  at  the  Great 
Oak  tree.  Altogether,  they  might,  perhai^s,  have  preceded 
him  thither  about  twenty  minutes  ;  but  he  knew  that  a  circular 
seat  round  the  noble  stem  of  this  magnificent  tree  offered  a 
favourite  lounging-place  for  all  the  visitants  to  Knightly  Abbey, 
and  he  therefore  indulged  himself  by  passing  with  no  very 
hasty  steps  along  the  beautiful  forest  glade  which  led  to  it. 

Perceiving  as  he  drew  near  that  the  seat  was  filled,  though 
not  ver}'  closely,  all  round  the  tree,  he  looked  amongst  them  to 
discover  the  precise  place  occupied  by  the  beautiful  Emily  ;  but 
he  soon  discovered  that  she  was  not  there. 

You  are  looking  for  Emily,"  said  Mrs.  Steyton,  laughing  ; 
'■  but  all  things  considered,  Mr.  Otterborne,  you  certainly  tried 
her  patience  a  little." 

"  I  hope  I  |liave  not  detained  you,"  replied  Herbert,  colour- 
ing- ;  "  but  I  assure  you,"  he  added,  with  a  manner  as  gay  as 
her  own,  "  I  have  been  building  a  house  since  you  left  me. 
There  was  too  much  air  for  my  mother  in  the  drawing--room 
she  and  Mrs.  Mathews  have  chosen  for  themselves,  and  I  have 
been  stealing  all  your  cloaks  to  hang  up  round  them." 

"  We  all  know  that  you  are  the  very  best  son  in  the  world," 
replied_]\Irs.  Steyton  ;  "  and  I  daresay  you  will  find  it  no  wvy 
difficult  matter  to  make  your  peace  with  Emily  But  -where 
the  child  has  run  to,  Pleaven  knows.  I  have  no  doubt  she 
meant  to  punish  you  for  keeping  away  from  her  so  long,  Mr. 
llerljcrt.  But  come  along  !  We  shall  &ad  her  in  a  few  minutes 
I  daresay  " 

Thus  challenged  by  his  future  mother-in-law,  it  was  nearly 
impossible  that  Herbert  could  avoid  offering  his  arm,  whieli 
the  plump  lady  accepted  very  graciously  ;  and  they  immediately 
set  off  on  the  usual  well-known  path  to  the  little  waterfall, 
wliieh  was  the  gnat  lion  of  the  forest,  followed  by  the  rest  of 
the  party 
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The  waterfall,  as  it  was  rather  ostentatiously  called,  was  of  a 
sort,  to  the  construction  of  which  art  had  contributed  rather 
more  than  nature,  but  it  answered  its  intended  purpose  admir- 
ably, for  it  furnished  an  object  and  a  name  just  sufficient  to  fill 
up  the  hours  of  a  pic-nic  day 

Both  in  going  to  this  waterfall,  and  in  returriing  from  it, 
every  individual  of  the  party  asked  his  or  her  neighbour  more 
than  once,  this  very  obvious  question  :  "  What  can  have  become 
of  Miss  Steyton  and  Mr.  Cornington  ?  "  But  the  question  could 
produce  no  answer  more  satisfactory  than  "  Heaven  knows  ! " 
As  they  approached  the  place  where  they  had  dined,  however, 
some  hopeful  voices  prophesied  that  they  shovTld  be  sure  to  find 
them  with  the  party  that  had  been  stationary  there.  But  these 
hopeful  voices  prophesied  falsely,  for  when  they  arrived  at  the 
dinner-table,  which  was  the  place  of  rendezvous,  they  found  the 
friends  they  had  left  there  impatiently  awaiting  them  ;  but  no 
j\Iiss  Emily  Steyton,  or  any  Mr.  Stephen  Cornington,  either. 

The  sort  of  alai-m  occasioned  by  their  absence,  and  loudly 
expressed  by  many  of  the  party,  may  be  easily  imagined  ;  but 
all  this  was  set  very  gaily  to  rights  by  the  explanation  of  the 
young  lady's  papa,  who  laughed  heartily  at  the  alarm  of  his 
friends,  and  said,  "  I  know  Miss  Emily  a  good  deal  better  than 
any  of  you,  I  suspect,  and  I  understand  it  all  perfectly."  And 
then  Mr.  Steyton  looked  at  his  future  son-in-law,  and  laughed 
again. 

"  What  can  you  mean,  Mr.  Steyton  ?  "  said  the  young  lady's 
mamma.  "  I  can't  imagine  why  you  laugh  in  that  strange  sort 
of  way,  because  Miss  Emily  chooses  to  keep  us  all  waiting  here. 
What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear,  if  you  ivill  make  me  speak  out,  I  will 
tell  you  what  it  is  that  I  suspect  has  been  the  cause  of  it.  It  is 
just  like  the  saucy  beauty  !  I  suspect,  then,  Mr.  Herbert  Otter- 
borne,  that  she  took  a  jealous  fit  against  your  lady  mother,  be- 
cause you  stopped  behind  with  her,  you  know,  instead  of  giving 
your  arm  to  your  lady-love,  and  so  she  was  determined  to  punish 
you  a  little.  Well,  well  !  never  mind,  the  lawyers  cannot  keep 
us  much  longer,  I  hope  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  g-ive  the  word,  our 
skittish  young  lady  must  be  ringed  and  yoked,  and  then  you 
will  be  able  to  manage  her." 

This  long  speech,  though  uttered  with  very  genuine  good- 
humour,  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  the  party  in  general,  many  of 
them  being  evidently  of  opinion  that  Miss  Emily's  whims  fur- 
nished no  very  satisfactory  reason  for  their  being  kept  sitting 
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in  the  damp  precincts  of  Kaiiglitly  Abbey,  instead  of  setting  off 
for  their  respective  homes. 

Mrs.  Mathews  was  the  first  to  give  utterance  to  the  opinion, 
which  was,  however,  no  sooner  expressed,  than  agreed  to  almost 
without  a  dissentient  voice,  that  it  must  be  useless  and  needless 
for  the  whole  party  to  wait  for  the  absentees,  as  Miss  Steyton 
■would  have  her  papa's  carriage,  and  Mr.  Cornington  the  horse 
■which  had  brought  him  thither,  to  convey  them  home. 

The  gentle  voice  of  Mr.  William  Price  was  the  only  one  which 
uttered  any  objection  to  this  proposal ;  but  he,  poor  enamoured 
young  man,  ventured  to  hint  that  it  would  be  very,  ■yery  dis- 
agreeable for  them  to  return  home,  absolutely  without  know- 
ing whether  Miss  Steyton  were  dead  or  alive  ! 

"  Dead  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mathe-ws,  in  a  tone  that  expressed 
more  ridicule  than  alarm.  "  Why  ■what  in  the  world  should 
have  killed  her,  Mr.  William  Price  ?  " 

"You  may  depend  upon  it  she  is  very  safe,"  observed  Mr 
Mathews,  gravely  ;  "  for  my  grandson  is  not  the  sort  of  person 
to  let  a  lady  be  exposed  to  any  kind  of  danger  as  long  as  he  is 
with  her.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
Mr.  Steyton  is  in  the  right,  and  that  there  is  no  accident  at  all 
in  the  case,  but  only  a  joke." 

"  Nothing  more,  I  daresay,"  said  Lady  Otterborne  ;  "  but  I 
am  sorry  to  confess  that  I  do  not  feel  strong  enough  to  wait  the 
denouement  here,  for  I  really  am  too  much  afraid  of  the  night 
air  to  remain  any  longer.  And,  unfortunately,"  she  added, 
turning  rather  ceremoniously  to^wards  Mr.  Steyton,  "  unfor- 
tunately, I  cannot  offer  to  leave  my  son  to  await  Miss  Emily's 
return.  For  he  drove  us  hither,  and  we  cannot  dispense  'with 
his  coachmanship  to  drive  us  back.  We  have  no  servant  with 
us  but  the  groom  who  followed  us  on  horseback,  and  I  am  much 
too  great  a  coward  to  be  driven  by  him." 

"  Of  course  Herbert  must  drive  your  ladyship  home,"  said 
Sir  Charles,  in  a  voice  of  authority  which  was  quite  sufficient 
to  settle  the  question  in  the  opinion  of  all  ■who  heard  him ;  for, 
not-withstanding  his  debts  and  his  difficulties.  Sir  Charles  was 
still  the  great  man  par  excellence  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  "  and 
you  need  not  fear  any  great  prolongation  of  your  anxiety," 
added  the  baronet,  turning  to  his  son,  "  for  I'll  answer  for  it  I 
will  overtake  you  -with  tidings  of  the  lost  fair  one  before  you 
have  reached  the  Park  Lodge." 

Herbert  made  no  reply,  save  by  a  slight  inclination  of  the 
head ;  but  he  immediately  busied  himself  in  finding  the  Avraps 
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of  his  mother,  and  of  the  two  Weldon  Grange  ladies  who  had 
accompanied  her  in  her  carriage,  and  then,  after  having  uttered 
rather  a  hasty  "  Good  night"  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  he  gave 
his  arm  to  Lady  Otterborne,  and,  chiscly  followed  by  Mrs. 
Mathews  and  Janet,  lost  no  time  in  placing  them  in  the  carriage 
^^dlich  was  already  in  waiting. 

He  di'ovc  them  home  pretty  neai'ly  at  the  same  pace  as  he 
had  driven  Avhen  bringing-  them  there  ;  but  he  was  not  destined 
to  hear  any  further  tidings  of  his  affianced  bride  that  night,  for 
neither  Sir  Cliarles,  nor  any  other  individual  of  the  party,  over- 
took them  ;  at  what  hour  his  father  might  have  returned,  he 
knew  not,  for  when  Herbert  retired  for  the  night,  he  had  not 
yet  reached  home. 

Nor  did  Mrs.  Mathews  and  Janet  hear  the  end  of  the  adven- 
ture that  night,  for  they  had  both  retired  to  bed  before  Mr. 
Mathews  and  his  grandson  made  their  appearance. 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning,  however,  they  had  the  satis- 
faction of  being  assured  that  no  accident  had  happened  to  any- 
bodj^,  and  that  the  delay  of  Miss  Steyton's  return  to  the  oak-tree 
where  she  had  left  her  companions,  was  owing  to  her  having 
mistaken  one  forest  path  for  another ;  that  which  she  had  fol- 
lowed when  she  supposed  she  -svas  returning  to  them,  having 
led  her  in  exactly  a  contrary  direction. 

This  statement,  which  appeared  to  be  as  satisfactory  to  ilrs. 
Mathews  and  Janet,  as  it  had  before  proved  to  Mr.  Mathews, 
was,  of  course,  given  by  Stephen  Cornington,  who  concluded  his 
little  narrative  by  remarking  that  it  was  not  very  wonderful  he 
should  have  blundered  when  the  young*  lady  desired  him  to  lead 
her  back  to  the  oak-tree,  inasmuch  as  he  had  never  been  in  the 
forest  before  in  his  life. 

"  Very  true,  my  dear  boy  !  "  cried  his  grandfather.  "  Unless 
you  had  steered  by  a  compass,  as  the  sailors  do,  I  don't  see  how 
it  was  possible  you  should  find  your  ^vay  through  such  a  forest 
as  that,  being,  as  you  are,  a  perfect  stranger  to  it." 

"  I  should  have  thought  Miss  Emily  might  have  known  every 
path  in  that  forest  by  this  time,"  observed  Mrs.  Mathews  ;  "  I 
am  sure  she  has  been  there  often  enough  ;  for  when  she  was  a 
child  of  ten  years  old,  her  father  always  insisted  upon  her  being 
included  in  every  pic-nic." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  "  returned  Stephen,  looking  g-reatly  surprised 
by  the  statement.  "  I  told  her  fairly,  when  she  said  that  she 
did  not  choose  to  stay  away  long  from  the  others,  I  told  her  at 
once,  that  never  having  been  there  before,  I  Avas  much  more 
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likely  to  g'O  wrong'  tbaii  ris^'lit  ;  upon  which  she  said,  'Very 
well,  then,  ^Ir  Siejihen,  I  -will  lead  you,'  and  so  she  did,  and 
mv  firm  opinion  is,  that  she  went  round  and  round  for  mere  fun, 
and,  so  indeed,  I  almost  thought  at  the  time,  and  then  it  ^x^ls 
tliat  I  said  I  would  find  the  Avay  for  her  ni^'self.  And  by  the 
greatest  good  luck  I  did  turn  right  at  last,  and  brought  her 
liack  quite  safe,  though  I  believe  she  was  both  tired  and 
frightened." 

"  Frio-htened  !  "  said  Mrs.  Mathews.  "I  should  not  think 
Jliss  Emily  was  at  all  likely  to  be  frightened.  She  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  young  lady  of  great  courage." 

"  ,So  much  the  better  for  her,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Mathews  ; 
I  consider  that  the  being  over  timid  is  a  great  misfortune 
either  for  a  man  or  a  Avoman.  However,  I  can't  help  thinking 
that  our  beautiful  neighbour,  Miss  Emily,  really  was  frightened 
when  she  came  back  to  us  last  night ;  for  she  certainly  looked 
a  little  what  we  call  scared,  you  knoAv  " 

'■  Indeed  !  What  could  have  scared  her,  I  wonder  ?  Did 
anvthing  unpleasant  happen  to  her,  Mr.  Stephen  ?  I  should 
have  thought  that  any  of  us  might  have  walked  through  that 
peaceful  little  wood  at  midnight,  mthout  running  the  least  risk 
of  being  scared,"  said  Mrs.  Mathews  ;  "  unless,  indeed,  the 
voung  lady  should  be  afraid  of  ghosts,"  she  added. 

"  I  cannot  think  what  put  it  into  your  head.  Sir,  to  say  that 
]\Iiss  Steyton  looked  frightened,"  said  Stephen,  expressing,  for 
the  first  time  since  his  arrival,  an  opinion  which  seemed  at 
variance  mth  that  expressed  by  his  grandfather.  "  Tired," 
he  added,  "  she  might  be,  for  really  I  Avas  tired  too,  but  as  to 
her  being  frightened,  I  think  that  was  quite  a  mistake."  And 
here  the  subject  dropped. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Lady  Ottekisorxe,  before  she  parted  Avith  Janet  upon  the 
night  of  the  pic-nic,  had  obtained  from  her,  and  from  Mrs. 
^lathews,  a  promise  that  she  should  pass  the  whole  of  the 
following  day  at  the  Manor-house,  and  this  day  was  to  begin 
immediately  after  breakfast,  as  the  walk  across  the  park  was 
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by  no  means  a  very  shady  one,  and  the  weather  too  hot  to  make 
the  mid-day  sun  agreeable. 

Mrs.  Mathews,  therefore,  was  left  alone  in  her  old  retreat  at 
an  early  hour,  and  felt  as  she  sat  herself  down  at  an  open 
window  to  enjoy  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  west,  that  she  had  a 
long  day  before  her,  which  might  be  given,  if  she  so  willed  it, 
to  meditation.  And  as  it  happened,  this  prospect  pleased  her 
well,  for  the  good  lady  felt  that  she  had  a  great  deal  to  think 
about,  and  that  this  process  could  be  carried  on  better  in  the 
absence  of  her  Janet  than  in  her  presence. 

When  sober-minded,  reasonable  people  have  been  informed, 
upon  the  best  possible  authority,  that  a  gentleman  is  engaged 
to  be  married,  and  that  his  marriage-settlements  have  'for 
several  weeks  been  in  the  hands  of  the  lawyers,  the  said  sober- 
minded  reasonable  people  are  for  the  most  part,  disposed  to 
consider  the  said  gentleman's  prospects  in  life,  at  least  in  the 
matrimonial  line,  to  be  too  far  fixed  and  settled  to  leave  room 
for  much  speculation  concerning  him. 

But  it  was  otherwise  in  the  case  of  the  sober-minded  Mrs. 
Mathews  and  the  engaged  Mr.  Herbert  Otterborne.  The  nar- 
rative she  had  listened  to  from  the  unfortunate  young  man 
himself  had  pained  her  to  the  heart ;  and  scarcely  a  day  had 
passed  since  without  bringing  something  to  her  eyes,  or  her 
ears,  tending  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  her  anxiety 
concerning  him. 

Much  as  Lady  Otterborne  and  Mrs.  Mathews  appeared  to 
like  each  other,  they  had  never  yet  been  on  terms  of  sufficient 
intimacy  to  render  the  discussion  of  so  very  delicate  a  subject 
possible  between  them.  In  her  own  heart,  Mrs.  Mathews  had 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  but  that  the  proposed  connection 
must  be  in  the  highest  degree  distasteful  to  Lady  Otterborne, 
and  her  lamentations  for  the  uixfortunate  fate  of  the  son,  were 
rendered  the  more  doleful  by  her  profound  pity  for  the  mother. 

But  from  the  day  on  which  Herbert  had  explained  to  her  the 
whole  of  his  most  painful  situation,  he  had  never  again  referred 
to  the  subject ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  very  frequent  allusion 
to  the  approaching  marriage  in  which  the  weU-pleased  fathers 
of  both  parties  indulged,  she  might  have  been  tempted  to  hope 
that  this  threatened  misery  had  been  in  some  way  or  other 
averted. 

But  as  it  was,  no  such  hope  was  left  her.  Neither  had  she 
the  comfort  of  discussing  this  subject  with  as  much  perfect 
confidence  with  Janet,  as  she  permitted  herself  on  every  other. 
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For  she  had  more  than  once  fancied  that  the  complexion  of 
Janet  had  varied  upon  the  sudden  mention  of  Herbert's  name  ; 
and  more  than  once  she  had  marked  her  with  a  book  open  in 
her  hand  while  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  carpet,  or  the 'turf 
at  her  feet. 

Such  observations  would  have  made  her  most  completely 
miserable,  had  not  the«youth  of  Janet  reassured  her.  "No  !" 
thought  Mrs.  Mathews,  "it  is  not  at  seventeen  that  very  deep 
impressions  are  received.  At  hoenty-eight  a  love  fit  is  a  very 
different  affair." 

But  the  adventure  of  yesterday  had  left  a  deep  impression  on 
her  mind,  and  she  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  sitting  down 
alone,  to  thinh  it  out. 

There  had  been  a  cold,  stiff,  stately  indifference  in  the  manner 
of  Herbert  when  the  question  of  waiting,  or  not  waiting,  for  the 
young  lady,  had  been  discussed,  previously  to  their  leaving  the 
ruin  on  the  preceding  evening,  which  puzzled  her.  Was  it 
possible  that  such  a  man  as  Herbert  Otterborne  could  be  really 
indifferent  to  so  gross  a  violation  of  propriety  in  the  woman  to 
whom  he  intended  to  give  his  name  ?  Was  it  possible  that  he 
could  permit  such  an  occurrence  to  pass  without  observation  or 
remonstrance  ?  And  how  were  observation  and  remonstrance 
hkely  to  be  received  by  such  a  young  lady  as  Miss  Emily  ? 
And  what  result  might  it  not  lead  to,  if  ventured  upon  to  her 
father  ? 

Mrs.  Mathews  might  have  given  herself  a  less  satisfactory 
answer  had  she  more  thoroughly  understood  the  state  of  mind 
to  which  the  unfortunate  Herbert  had  brought  himself  She 
certainly  did  not  give  him  either  the  credit  or  the  discredit  of 
feeling  any  great  admiration  for  the  beautiful  Emily's  person, 
manners,  or  mind.  But  nevertheless  she  was  far  from  being 
aware,  that  the  only  process  by  which  he  had  been  able  to 
conquer  the  feeling,  nearly  approaching  to  antipathy,  which 
she  inspired  in  him,  was  the  systematic  hardening  of  himself 
to  the  endurance  of  the  dreadful  position  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  not  by  the  flattering  belief  that  anything  could 
make  it  better. 

He  had  a  sort  of  stern  conviction,  indeed,  that  nothing  could 
make  it  worse,  and  that,  such  as  it  was,  he  was  bound  to  bear 
it,  both  for  the  sake  of  his  mother's  welfare,  and  for  the  honour 
of  his  own  pledged  word,  pledged  to  his  own  father,  and 
through  him  to  the  wealthy  beauty  herself,  as  well  as  to  her 
parents. 
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In  short,  Herbert  Otterborne  bad  the  miserable  consciousness 
that  all  the  most  heroic  strength  of  mind  which  he  could  call 
to  his  aid  could  avail  him  nothing,  excepting  as  it  gave  him 
power  to  endure  the  evils  which  beset  him  ;  and  that  weakness 
of  character,  indifference  to  his  mother,  and  contempt  for  his 
own  pledged  Avord,  were  the  only  resources  to  which  he  could 
look  as  a  means  of  escaping  from  them. 

Mrs.  Mathews  therefore  was  reasoning  very  perfectly  in  the 
dark,  when  her  busy  thoughts  were  urging  her  to  the  pleasant 
conclusion  that  it  was  quite  impossible  such  a  man  could  per- 
severe in  his  intention  of  marrying  such  a  woman ;  for  such 
a  man  was  the  very  last  to  consult  his  own  wishes  on  the 
subject. 

"While  she  was  still  very  earnestly  engaged  in  meditating 
upon  this  theme,  Sally  Spicer  brought  her  the  always  welcome 
intelligence  that  Islr.  Cuthbridge  had  called,  and  begged  to 
know  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  come  upstairs.  This  was  a 
privilege  which  no  man  of  any  age  or  of  any  faith  throughout 
the  whole  neighbourhood  would  have  ventured  to  claim; 
excepting,  perhaps,  the  young  squire  of  the  Manor-house,  and 
even  he  general^  waited  till  he  was  asked  ;  for  the  stairs  in 
this  case  decidedly  meant  the  corkscrew  stairs,  and  not  even 
the  husband  of  our  dear  J\Irs.  Mathews  would  have  ventured  to 
make  such  a  request. 

But  ilr.  Cuthbridge  not  only  made  it,  but  felt  so  certain  of 
lis  success,  that  he  followed  the  steps  of  the  messenger  so  closely, 
as  ti)  be  ready  to  enter  the  room  as  she  left  it.  There  were,  in 
trutli,  t'c^y  things  that  Mrs.  Mathews  liked  better  than  a  visit 
from  the  C  atholic  priest.  Their  friendship  had  been  of  long 
.'-tanding,  and  nothing  had  ever  occurred  to  shake  it;  and  they 
now  sat  down  together,  with  the  comfortable  intention  of  having 
a  long  chat. 

■Was  there  ever  a  Catholic  priest  yet  who  was  not  a  gossip  ? 
Probably  not,  if  he  was  a  true  priest.  But  the  gossip  of  a 
]n-iest  is  generally  a  sort  of  one-sided  gossip,  hearing  all  things, 
but  by  no  means  telling  all  things.  And  if  I  had  now  to  follow 
the  jjricst  and  confessor  of  Proctor  Castle  into  any  other  room 
in  Hertfordshire,  save  and  except  the  den  of  Mrs.  Mathews  I 
might  have  to  record  the  same  of  him. 

But  the  tenant  of  the  den  and  the  confessor  of  Proctor  Castle 
were  on  very  singular  terms  with  each  other,  for  they  conversed 
in  a  manner  more  nearly  approaching  equality  and  mutual  con- 
fidence than  it  is  usual  to  find  between  persons  so  differently 
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situated.  This  liaci  been  produced  partly  by  time,  partly  by 
accident,  and  partly  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  parties. 
Mr.  Cuthbridge  had  first  taken  a  fancy  to  Mrs.  Mathews  because 
she  Avas  a  very  tolerably  good  botanist,  and  very  passionately  fond 
of  flowers  ;  and  this  fancy  had  been  very  strongly  increased  by 
the  admission  of  Mr.  Cuthbridge  into  the  den,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  him  some  interesting  plants  which  were  undergoing 
the  process  of  drying,  by  an  invention  of  her  own. 

This  had  occurred  when  Mary  King  was  about  thirty  years 
old  ;  and  then  it  was  that  he  discovered  in  what  sort  of  manner 
she  passed  the  many  solitary  hours  which  her  neighbours  sup- 
posed she  devoted  to  her  scientific  gardening.  He  saw  her 
polyglot  collection  of  books,  he  saw  her  woi'n-out  grammars, 
and  her  much- thumbed  dictionaries;  and  having  forthwith 
proceeded  to  a  pretty  strict  cross-examination,  he  became  so 
strongly  and  so  affectionately  interested  in  her  studies,  that,  for 
the  future,  no  assistance  in  them  which  a  profound  and  accom- 
plished scholar  could  give,  was  wanting. 

Had  any  such  assistance  been  given  to  her  in  any  pursuit 
less  secret  than  that  of  her  classical  studies,  the  friendship  be- 
tween them,  though  it  might  have  been  equally  lasting,  would 
certainly  not  have  been  so  intimate.  Their  intercourse  from 
this  time  became  perfectly  confidential,  for  Mr.  Cuthbridge  was 
too  acute  a  man  not  to  perceive  that  Mary  King's  wish  to  keep 
her  studies  secret,  was  genuine  as  the  ardour  with  which  she 
pursued  them  ;  and  her  steady,  quiet  perseverance,  both  in  the 
pursuit  and  attendant  secrecy,  gave  her  a  place  in  his  estima- 
tion which  no  qualities  of  a  more  ordinary  nature  would  have 
been  able  to  excite.  For  the  priest  was  himself  an  eccentric 
sort  of  person,  and  the  unusual  nature  and  manner  of  Mary 
King's  studies,  made  her  an  object  of  no  common  interest  to 
him. 

The  gossip,  therefore,  which  now  ensued  between  them,  must 
not  be  deemed  unnatural,  merely  because  it  was  in  a  tone  of 
um-eserve  not  usual  between  Catholic  priests  and  Protestant 
ladies. 

'■"Where  is  your  little  girl?"  were  the  first  words  pro- 
nounced by  his  reverence,  after  the  door  was  closed  upon 
them. 

"  ]\Iy  little  girl  is  gone  to  pass  the  day  at  the  Manor-house," 
replied  Mrs.  ]\Iatliews. 

"  And  where  is  your  not  very  little  boy  ? "  was  his  next 
question. 
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"  By  which  phrase  you  mean  to  designate  my  new  grandson, 
I  presume  ?  "  returned  his  friend. 
The  priest  nodded  affirmatively. 

"  I  do  not  know  where  he  may  be,"  said  she.  "We  do  not 
spend  our  mornings  together  very  often.  But  I  daresay  I  can 
learn  where  he  is.    Do  you  wish  to  see  him  ?" 

"No  ;  I  wish  not  to  see  him,"  returned  Mr.  Cuthbridge.  " I 
have  seen  him  once  to-day  already,  and  that  will  suffice  me. 
But  I  want  to  talk  about  him.  How  long  do  you  think  he  is 
likely  to  stay  here  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  exceedingly  well  pleased  if  I  could  tell  you  when 
he  was  likely  to  go,"  replied  Mrs.  Mathews;  "for,  as  I  have 
told  you  already,  my  good  friend,  I  do  not  like  him.  But  though 
Mr.  Mathews  perpetually  talks  of  finding  a  profession  for  him, 
I  have  no  faith  in  his  really  wishing  to  part  with  him." 

"  Nor  I,  either.  Neither  do  I  think  that  the  young  gentleman 
himself  has  any  inclination  to  go,"  replied  the  priest. 

"  Probably  not,"  returned  his  companion.  "And  now  that 
we  are  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Stephen  Cornington,  I  wish  you 
woidd  tell  me  for  which  of  his  good  gifts  it  is,  that  you  have 
conceived  so  great  a  liking  to  him  ?  " 

"  Has  he  told  3-ou  that  I  have  conceived  a  great  liking  to 
him?"  demanded  the  priest,  with  rather  an  expressive  smile. 

"  Not  explicitly,  in  so  many  words,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  he 
has  said  much  from  which  such  an  inference  may  be  drawn." 

"And  you  have  drawn  it?"  said  he. 

"  I  scarcely  know  whether  I  have  or  not,"  was  her  answer. 
"  It  is,  however,  at  least  certain,"  she  added,  "  that  you  have  no 
objection  to  his  society  ;  for  I  know  you  well  enough,  Mr.  Priest, 
to  be  very  certain  that  j^ou  would  not  permit  such  frequent  visits 
from  him  if  you  did." 

"  He  tells  you  of  his  frequent  visits,  does  he  ?"  said  Mr. 
Cuthbridge. 

"  Oh,  yes  ! "  she  replied  ;  "  it  is  evident  that  he  13  very  proud 
of  their  frequency." 

"  And  how  has  he  explained  that  frequency  ?  "  said  he.  "  Has 
he  ever  hinted  at  any  cause  for  it  ?  " 

"I  must  again  answer,  not  explicitly.  But  he  has  given  us 
reason  to  suppose  that  you  are  a  good  deal  pleased,  and  a  good 
deal  surprised  also,  at  his  scholastic  acquirements." 

Mr.  Cuthbridge  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  but  when  he 
removed  them  the  laugh  he  had  affected  to  conceal  was  still 
upon  his  features. 
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"  It  is  a  thousand  pities  lie  should  not  be  a  priest ! "  said  he  ; 
"  I  have  rarely  met  any  one  more  pre-eminently  qualified  for  it." 

''If  I  had  said  that,"  observed  Mrs.  Mathews,  "you  w^ould 
have  declared  it  to  be  another  proof  of  my  inveterate  prejudices 
against  your  sacred  order  ! " 

■■  It  is  very  likely  I  might,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  you  would  have 
spoken  it  in  a  different  manner,  and  you  would  have  deserved 
the  reproof.  But  I  do  not  see  any  very  good  reason,"  he  added, 
after  the  pause  of  a  few  minutes, — "  I  really  do  not  see  any 
reason  at  all  why  I  should  conceal  from  you  the  real  cause  of 
this  boy's  visits  to  me.  Our  intercourse — yours  and  mine,  I 
mean — has  so  long  been  one  of  mutual  confidence,  that  the  per- 
severing in  making  a  mystery  between  us  on  this  point,  would, 
I  believe,  be  very  absurd.  The  secret  is  this : — Young  Mr. 
Cornington  is  a  Papist,  and  ready,  as  I  think,  to  go  any  lengths, 
in  order  to  prove,  to  my  satisfaction,  that  he  is  a  desperately 
bigoted  one." 

"You  astonish  me!"  cried  Mrs.  Mathews.  "How  very 
strange  it  seems  that  he  should  not  confess  this  to  his  grand- 
father ! " 

'■  JTo,  my  friend  ;  you  are  mistaken.  There  is  nothing  at  all 
strange  in  it.  The  very  word  you  have  yourself  used  might 
serve  to  convince  you,  if  you  wei'e  a  little  less  ignorant,  that 
you  are  wrong.  Confess  to  his  grandfather,  indeed  !  What 
business  has  a  Catholic  to  confess  anything  to  anybody,  save 
his  confessor  ?  The  young  gentleman  put  the  question  to  me, 
as  a  case  of  conscience,  whether  he  might  keep  his  faith  secret 
or  not,  avowmg  at  the  same  time  that  he  should  greatly  prefer 
doing  so,  and,  therefore,  as  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  it  signi- 
fied a  straw  to  anybody,  whether  he  kept  it  secret  or  not,  I 
told  him  to  follow  his  own  judgment  in  the  matter." 

"  Was  his  grandmother  a  Catholic  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Mathews. 

"  What !  your  rival  ?  "  returned  Mr.  Cuthbridge,  laughing. 
"  I  do  not  know  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  greatly  care  ; 
but  if  you  have  any  anxieties,  jealous  or  other,  on  the  subject,  I 
■svill  immediately  make  it  my  business  to  ascertain." 

"  I  would  not  willingly  give  you  any  unnecessary  trouble,  Mr. 
Cuthbridge,"  she  replied ;  "  and  therefore  we  will  pass  from 
the  grandmother  to  the  grandson.  Do  you  really  believe  that 
he  is  a  Papist  ?  Or  has  he  only  assumed  this  shape  in  the 
hope  of  ingratiating  himself  with  you  ?  " 

"  No,  no ! — he  has  been  brought  up  as  a  Papist ;  you  may 
take  my  word  for  it." 
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"  Does  he  confess  to  your  reverence  ?  "  said  she. 
"  Yes ;  he  confesses  to  my  reverence,"  he  replied,  and  there 
he  stopped. 

"  I  wonder  how  many  years  it  will  take  before  I  shall  feel 
that  I  thoroughly  understand  you  ? "  said  Mrs.  Mathews, 
thoughtfully. 

"  You  say  that  because,  after  confessing  to  you  that  he  con- 
fessed to  me,  I  stopped  short,  leaving  you  quite  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  the  nature  of  his  confession  might  be.  Is  it  not 
so?" 

"  Perhaps  so,"  she  replied.  "  But  are  you  not  a  puzzling 
priest  ?  Have  we  not  discussed — and  discussed  freely — many 
themes  which  I  am  quite  sure  you  never  would  have  touched 
upon  with  me,  had  I  not  inspired  you  with  some  feeling  of  con- 
fidence in  my  discretion  r  " 

"  And  I  have  great  confidence  in  your  discretion,  as  I  fail  not 
to  prove  to  you,  my  good  lady,  every  time  we  meet.  It  would 
be  a  serious  blow  to  me  were  you  to  publish  to  the  world  in 
general,  or  to  my  Lord  Proctor  in  particular,  that  I  did  not 
believe  in  transubstantiation,  and  some  few  other  mysteries; 
yet,  nevertheless,  I  have  told  you  this,  and  a  good  deal  more, 
without  feeling  the  slightest  shadow  of  suspicion  that  I  was 
running  any  risk  of  being  betrayed.  Is  not  this  a  suflScient 
proof  that  I  have  confidence  in  your  discretion?" 

"Yes  ;  it  is  a  proof  fliat  you  do  not  wrong  me  by  any  very 
foul  suspicion  on  this  head,"  she  replied ;  "  and  so  far  I  am 
flattered,  and  I  am  grateful.  But  it  is  evident,  good  friend, 
that  this  confidence  in  me  has  its  limits." 

"  Limits  more  strict  tlian  those  which  you  assign  to  your 
curiosity,  good  friend,"  returned  the  priest,  laughing. 

"  There  again  is  a  proof  that,  despite  our  confidential  friend- 
ship, we  do  not  thoroughly  understand  one  another,"  said  she. 
'■  I  have  no  feeling  in  the  least  degree  resembling  curiosity, 
respecting  Mr.  Stephen  Cornington's  conscience.  But  I  do  not 
think  well  of  him,  and  he  is,  unfortunately,  so  intimately  mixed 
up  with  our  family,  and  our  family  concerns,  that  I  should  not 
be  sorry  to  know  what  he  is  really  doing  and  goino-  to  do  •  and 
particularly  whether  there  is  any  real  chance  of  our  getting  rid 
of  him,  by  his  adopting  any  of  the  various  plans  and  projects 
which  he  and  his  grandfather  are  perpetually  discussing  in  our 
presence,  any  of  which  would  be,  I  confess,  very  welcome 
to  me,  as  a  means  of  removing  him." 

"  If  I  learn  that  there  is  any  such  chance  for  your  relief  I 
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will  relax  my  rule  a  little  in  your  favour,  and  give  you  a  hint  of 
it,"  was  his  answer. 

"Thank  you,  that  is  all  very  well,  and  I  will  limit  my 
curiosity,  as  you  call  it,  to  that  point.  But  now  let  us  leave 
;Mr.  Stephen,  and  his  conscientious  disclosures,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  let  us  discourse  a  little  upon  the  beauty  of  consistency. 
How  can  you,  puzzling  priest  as  you  certainly  are, — how  can 
you  talk  to  me,  as  you  have  so  often  done,  of  all  the  frightful 
fallacies  taught  to  poor  deluded  and  confiding  human  beings  in 
the  name  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  yet  pretend  to  speak  of 
that  frightful  mummery,  oral  confession,  with  respect  ?  Remem- 
ber, too,  if  you  please,  that  it  was  no  breach  of  social  or  friendly 
confidence,  that  I  asked  for, — 'Such  confidence,  for  instance,  as 
that  existing  between  you  and  me.  But  you  know  perfectly 
well  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  any  such  confidence,  or,  in  fact, 
any  confidence  at  all,  can  exist  between  you  and  this  boy.  It 
is,  therefore,  merely  as  a  religious  rite,  that  you  hold  anything 
that  he  can  utter  to  you  as  sacred.  Wherefore  I  say  again  that 
you  are  a  puzzling  priest." 

"I  will  not  let  you  call  me  so,  Miss  Mary, — I  beg  your 
pardon, — I  will  not  let  you  call  me  so,  Mistress  Mary  Our 
acquaintance  has,  from  first  to  last,  been  a  very  queer  one ;  and 
the  queerest  feature  of  all  is,  that  because  you  trusted  me,  and 
me  alone,  with  the  secret  of  your  classic  lore,  I  should  have 
thought  it  fitting  to  trust  you,  and  you  alone,  with  the  secret  of 
all  my  infidelities  to  the  Pope  ;  yet  it  seems  that  I  have  not  told 
you  enough  yet  to  make  you  understand  me.  I  have  often 
suspected  that  you  blamed  me  in  your  heart  for  not  declaring 
aloud  that  I  would  be  a  priest  no  longer,  and  now  I  am  quite 
sure  of  it." 

Mrs.  Mathews  bowed  her  head  in  very  decided  accordance  to 
this  statement. 

Mr  Cuthbridge  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
"You  are  a  very  benighted  woman,  Mistress  Mary  I  have 
taught  you  a  little  Greek  and  a  good  deal  of  Latin,  and,  as  the 
ghost  says,  I  have  found  thee  apt.  But  you  have  not  contrived 
to  pluck  out  my  mystery  as  cleverly  as  I  think  you  might  have 
done." 

"  Then,  have  I  not  a  right  to  call  you  puzzling  priest  ? " 
said  she. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  he  replied  ;  "yet  still  I  do  not  like  it,  and  you 
shall  call  me  so  no  longer  The  time  has  been,  dear  old  friend, 
when  not  even  to  such  a  one  as  you  would  a  man  of  sober  judg- 
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meiit  have  said  what  I  will  say  to  you,  if  you  will  listen  to  me  ; 
and  that  because  the  trusted  listener  would  have  been  as  much 
endangered  as  the  trusting  speaker.  But,  thanks  to  the  Heaven 
that  is  above  all,  that  hideous  period  of  human  insanity  is  over 
— staking  and  burning  are  as  completely  out  of  fashion  as  hair- 
powder  and  hoops.  Some  few  fantastical  imitations  of  persecu- 
tions, in  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  may  now  and  then  be 
heard  of  still,  in  poor  dear  worn-out  Rome  and  its  dependen- 
cies ;  but  there  is  no  more  resemblance  between  their  present 
doings  in  this  lino  and  the  doings  which  have  been,  than 
between  the  hoops  and  hair-powder  of  a  fancy  ball,  and  the 
hoops  and  hair-powder  to  which  all  the  nations  of  the  civilized 
world  once  submitted  themselves." 

"And  may  the  Ruler  of  all  things  maintain  such  doings  in 
that  position  ! "  fervently  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mathews  ;  to  which 
the  priest  very  cordially  said,  "Amen  !" 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  he,  "  I  would  still  have  a  powerful 
priesthood,  and  still  have  a  company  of  Jesuits." 

"But  I  must  not  call  you  puzzling,  nevertheless,"  said  she. 

"You  will  only  prove  your  own  dulness  if  you  do,"  he  replied  ; 
"for  there  is  nothing  puzzling  in  me.  The  first  object  of  all 
human  beings  is  the  attainment  of  power.  Nay,  I  am  not 
certain  that  it  is  not  the  first  object  of  every  creature  that  lives. 
Do  not  the  bees  seek  power  when  they  sting  the  drones  to  death  ? 
Does  not  the  dog  seek  power  when  he  worries  the  cat  ?  And 
does  not  the  innocent  babe  seek  power  when  he  slaps  his  nurse  ? 
In  short,  it  is  a  primal  law  of  nature,  and  is  shown  quite  as 
visibly,  but  perhaps  more  pleasantly,  in  our  persevering  efforts 
to  obtain  a  mastery  over  the  principles  and  the  results  of 
mechanical  operations,  making  them  to  obey  our  bidding  and 
effect  our  will." 

"  Granted  ! "  said  Mrs.  Mathews  ;  "  and  what  then  ?  " 

"Why  then,"  resumed  Mr.  Outhbridge,  "it  becomes  evident 
that  power  is  a  lawful  aim." 

"  Power  !  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Mathews  ;  "  but  not  the  abuse  of  it. 
I  am  willing  to  allow  that  it  is  '  lawful  as  eating,'  but  not  that 
its  abuse  can  ever  be  so." 

"  No  more  is  gluttony.  Everything  that  is  injurious  either  to 
ourselves  or  to  others  is  a  sin,"  replied  the  priest ;  "  and,  depend 
upon  it,  that  we  shall  all  find  that  out  by-and-by  ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  the  wisest  and  most  advanced  in  knowledge,  having 
already  i-eached  that  period  of  experience  which  shows  that 
power  is  the  one  thing  needful  for  prosperity  in  this  our  present 
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state  of  being, — tliey  have  ^'ol•y  wisely  directed  all  their  efforts 
to  the  acquirement  of  it ;  and  if  this  be  a  true  abstract  of  tho 
natural  history  of  man,  tell  me  what  portion  of  the  human  raco 
have  shown  most  Avisdom  ?  " 

"  I  see  where  you  are,  Sir  Pi-iest,"  rephed  Mrs.  Mathews, 
knitting-  her  brows,  and  looking  very  far  from  satisfied  ;  "  I  am 
to  answer  your  question  by  meekly  replying  '  The  Ohdech,  so 
please  your  reverence.' " 

"  You  will  never  be  meek  so  long  as  you  live.  Mistress  Mary  ; 
that  is  not  in  your  nature,  though  the  love  of  power  is,"  he 
replied.  "  But  if  you  were  a  holy  lady  abbess,  instead  of  a 
sceptical  Mrs.  Mathews,  you  would  admire  and  reverence  the 
church  for  its  success  in  the  pursuit  of  that  which  is  the  aim  of 
all." 

ilrs.  j\Iatliews  meditated  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  :  "It 
seems  to  me,  i\Ir.  Cuthbridge,  that  if  you.  do  your  duty,  you  will 
immediately  exert  yourself  to  open  infant-schools  for  the  special 
purpose  of  teaching  the  art  of  ly^ng,  in  the  most  direct  and 
simjDle  form.  Your  next  step  should  be  to  institute  an  academy 
for  the  more  complicated  exercise  of  the  same  noble  art ;  and 
then  you  should  proceed  to  the  foundation  and  endowment  of 
colleges." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mathews,"  said  the  priest, 
interrupting  her  ;  "but  are  you  not  aware,  my  good  friend,  that 
this  is  precisely  what  the  church  has  done  ?  I  believe  you  know 
that  I  have  myself  been  brought  up  as  a  Jesuit,  and  I  assure 
you  that  what  you  now  propose  in  irony  is  what  w  e  have  done 
for  ages,  with  very  stedfast  intensity  of  purpose.  We  are  per- 
fectly sincere  as  to  our  object,  although  with  the  wisdom,  and 
perhaps  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  we  permit  ourselves  to  use 
fraud  as  a  means  of  obtainins'  it." 

"And  how  can  you,"  returned  Mrs.  Mathews,  vehemently, — 
"  how  can  you,  with  a  mind  as  bright  and  clear  as  light  itself, 
— how  can  you  beguile  yourself  into  the  belief  that  such  a 
system  can  be  righteous  ?  " 

"  Show  me  any  other  by  which  power  can,  as  yet,  be  as  effec- 
tually obtained,  and  I  will  at  once  abandon  the  defence  of  this," 
he  replied. 

"  But  wherefore  the  necessity  of  such  power  ?  "  said  she. 

""What  do  all  the  justly- vaunted  labours  of  man  tend  to?" 
demanded  !Mr.  Cuthbridge,  gravely.  "  Is  not  all  he  does,  as  I 
told  you  just  now,  for  the  acquisition  of  power — whether  scien- 
tific or  mechanical — whether  in  astronomy  or  in  agriculture — 
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whether  di-udging  through  experiment  or  soaring  into  meta- 
physics— is  not  the  acquisition  of  some  sort  of  power  or  other 
the  real  object  ?  " 

"Not  the  ultimate  object,"  she  replied.  "All  who  thus  seek 
power  are  labouring  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race." 

"And  so  are  we,"  said  Mr.  Cuthbridge.  "  Enough  has  already 
been  recorded  of  the  history  of  man  to  show  that,  with  all  his 
glorious  faculties,  he  has  not  yet  discovered  the  secret  of  turning 
his  enormous  resources  to  the  best  account.  There  be  many 
who  assert  that  man  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  he  was  at 
the  earliest  periods  of  time.  Morally,  this  may  be  so  ; — it  is 
not  very  easy,  pei'haps,  to  institute  a  fair  comparison.  But  is 
there  any  one  bold  enough  to  say  that  he  has  not  advanced  in 
knowledge  ?  Is  there  any  one  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  that 
this  advance  is  made  by  a  movement  that  is  constantly  accele- 
rating- as  it  goes  on  ?  Does  not  every  golden  egg,  begot 
between  science  and  experience,  contain  the  germ  from  which 
undreamed-of  varieties  of  knowledge  may  spring  ?  And  how 
is  this  ^'ast  mass  of  knowledge  to  be  turned  to  the  best  account  ? 
Does  not  all  analogy  teach  us  that  the  sagacity  which  directs 
the  application  of  power  is  as  important  as  the  power  itself? 
If  all  that  is  already  known  had  been  systematically  applied  to 
moral  as  well  as  physical  improvement,  the  condition  of  man- 
kind would  be  rather  better  than  it  is  at  present.  But  in  order 
to  attain  this  end,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  great  art  of  con- 
verting all  things  that  exist  into  one  mighty  engine  of  power." 

"And  is  it  part  of  your  creed,  Mr.  Cuthbridge,  that  the 
Almighty  has  created  Roman  Catholic  priests  as  the  fitting 
possessors  of  such  power  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Mathews. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  either  you  or  I,  or  any  one  else  who 
thinks  like  us,  would  deem  it  wisdom  to  theorise  in  any  very 
authoritative  manner  upon  the  ultimate  purposes  of  the 
Almighty,"  he  replied;  "but  I  have  no  scruple  in  saying,  that 
the  only  set  of  men  to  whom  it  has  occurred  that  they  might 
achieve  power  by  taking  possession  of  the  minds  of  human 
beings,  are  the  Jesuits.  And  they  not  only  conceived  the  pro- 
ject, but  they  have  put  it,  and  kept  it,  in  execution.  I  will  refer 
you.  Mistress  Mary,  to  your  own  sound  and  solid  acquaintance 
with  history,  for  an  answer  as  to  what,  I  presume,  would  be 
your  next  question  ;  namely,  What  have  they  achieved  by  this 
project?  The  answer  will  be, — that  they  have  exercised  a 
degree  of  power  over  the  human  race  that  transcends  all  other 
earthly  power  to  a  degree  that  defies  the  reach  of  calculation." 
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Do  you  say  tin's  in  praise  of  tliem  ?  "  said  she. 

"  I  certainly  say  it  in  praise  of  their  sagacity,"  he  replied. 
"  -Vlexandcr  \vas  a  great  man ;  he  desired  conquest,  and  he 
achieved  it.  So  did  Napoleon.  But  what  were  their  exploits, 
— what  was  their  success, — what  was  the  result  of  them,  com- 
pared with  what  has  followed  from  the  stupendous  project  of 
Loyola  ?  While  others  were  seeking  the  possession  of  cum- 
brous territory  or  of  vaporous  renown,  the  Jesuits  have  been 
going  on,  from  age  to  age,  in  bringing  the  human  will  under 
subjection  ;  and  their  success  in  this  has  enabled  them  to  have, 
and  to  hold,  a  power  that  has  endured  longer,  and  produced 
more  impoi'tant  effects  than  any  other  which  has  ever  been 
exercised  by  man  on  man." 

"  But  has  this  enormous  influence  been  a  benefit  or  a  curse 
to  mankind  ?  "  demanded  Mrs.  Mathews,  very  sternly. 

"  You  think  this  question  a  very  easy  one  to  answer," 
returned  Mr.  Cuthbridge ;  "  but  I  think  otherwise.  "We  must 
remember,  you  know,  that  the  end  is  not  yet ;  and  in  saying 
this,  I  am  not  referring  to  the  world  to  come,  but  the  world 
that  is.  The  good  we  owe  to  the  Jesuits  is  the  conception  of  a 
system  by  which  the  immense  faculties  bestowed  on  man, 
instead  of  being  frittered  away  by  individual  efforts,  and  with 
individual  whims,  may  be  rendered  effective  by  union." 

"And,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  melancholy  fact  that  history 
records,  is  the  success  of  this  system,"  said  Mrs.  Mathews,  with 
a  groan. 

"And  perhaps  I  think  so,  too.  Mistress  Mary,"  replied  the 
priest,  taking  her  hand,  and  cordially  pressing  it ;  "  so  do  not 
hate  me.  Jesuits,  you  know,  after  all,  are  but  men,  and  they  are 
therefore  liable  to  error  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  species. 
I  by  no  means  think  that  there  is  any  natural  necessity  for 
their  doing  all  the  very  dirty  work  which  we  too  well  know 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  performing,  in  order  to  produce 
all  the  beneficial  effects  upon  mankind  which  might  be  produced 
by  the  stupendous  power  they  have  invented.  But  not  the  less 
do  I  admire  the  profound  sagacity  which  conceived  the  possi- 
bility of  putting  it  in  action." 

"  Surely  I  do  not  understand  you ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mathews, 
in  an  accent  of  astonishment.  "  What  can  you  find  to  admire 
in  the  principle  which  caused  a  set  of  cunning  men  to  unite 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  cheating  all  mankind  ?  " 

"You  do  not  put  the  case  fairly,"  he  replied ;  "  my  admira- 
tion is  for  the  grand  principle  of  uniting  many  wills  and  many 
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intelligences  upon  one  object.  And  when  we  consider  the  small 
numerical  amount  of  those  who  have  derived  personal  ag'gran- 
disement  from  the  system,  compared  to  the  thousands  who  have 
faithfully  devoted  themselves  to  it,  we  cannot  deny  them  the 
praise  of  immense  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  unflinching  con- 
stancy in  the  pursuit  of  that  system." 

"  That  purpose  being  the  propagation  of  fraud,"  said  Mrs. 
Mathews.  "  The  desperate  sincerity  of  purpose  which  must  be 
in  the  heart  of  a  murderer,"  she  added,  with  a  shudder,  "  might 
as  reasonably  be  cited  as  a  claim  to  respect." 

"  But  murderers  have  all,  more  or  less,  worked  for  what  they 
believed  to  be  their  own  interest,  or  else  for  the  gratification  of 
their  own  vengeance,"  rejoined  the  priest.  "Not  so  the  Jesuit. 
His  power,  and  the  sort  of  sublimity  that  attaches  to  it,  rests 
not  solely  on  his  sincerity  of  purpose,  but  on  that  abnegation 
of  self  which  leads  to  risk  and  to  suffer  all  things  for  the 
furtherance  of  an  object  that  is  not  selfish.  The  magnates 
among  them  know,  and  have  ever  known,  from  Loyola  down- 
wards, that  finer  and  more  precious  materials  for  power  were 
to  be  found  in  the  mind  of  man  than  even  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  that  a  system  by  which  these  materials  could  be 
wrought  upon  by  the  action  of  the  higher  order  of  intellect 
upon  such  as  were  inferior,  would  produce  in  the  aggregate,  a 
force  which  might  rule  the  earth  as  easily  as  a  little  engine 
propels  a  luggage-train.  So  far  they  are  right.  Their  dogma 
is  a  true  dogma,  and  a  very  grand  one.  But  here,  I  confess, 
dear  Mistress  Mary,  the  praise  stops  short,  and  reprobation, 
malediction,  and  execration,  if  you  will,  very  fitly  begins ;  for 
although  this  power  of  mind  over  mind,  if  righteously  applied, 
might  convert  earth  into  a  stepping-stone  to  heaven,  yet  made 
use  of,  as,  alas  !  we  know  it  has  been,  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
damnable  witch-light,  to  beguile  confiding  spirits  into  a  path 
that  leads  the  other  way." 

"  Most  true,"  replied  Mrs.  Mathews ;  "  and  this  ought,  me- 
thinks,  to  be  a  lesson  to  us.  It  should  teach  us  that  one  set  of 
men  ought  not  to  assume  the  right  of  ruling  the  minds  of 
another  set  of  men.  Ruling  their  actions  is  a  very  legitimate 
governmental  operation ;  but  ruling  the  mind  is  not.  There  is 
something  impious  in  the  very  idea." 

"  There  would  be  nothing  impious  in  it,"  replied  the  priest, 
solemnly,  "  if  one  single  and  simple  condition  were  annexed  to 
the  power.  If  a  society  could  be  formed,  wide-spreading  and 
powerful  as  that  of  the  Jesuits,  which  should  consent  to  guide 
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itscl  f  bj^  the  first  natural  law  that  divides  good  from  evil ;  namely, 
the  law  which  divides  truth  from  falsehood ;  and  teach  a  strict, 
bold,  fearless,  unflinching  adherence  to  truth,  in  word  and  deed, 
instead  of  a  strict,  bold,  fearless,  and  unflinching  adherence  to 
falsehood  ;  that  company  might  indeed  be  called  the  Company 
of  Jesus.  And  where,  save  in  heaven  itself,  is  the  limit  to 
wliich  such  a  rule  might  not  lead  us  ?  Depend  upon  it,  friend 
Mathews,  that  poor  unfortunate  dreamer,  Fourier,  had  some 
such  thing  in  his  thoughts." 

"  You  ai'e  not  going  to  propose,  I  hope,  by  way  of  a  cure  for 
all  our  woes  in  this  'vale  of  tears,'  that  we  should  be  shut  up 
in  Phalange  pens,  like  fat  sheep  at  SmithfieldP"  said  Mrs. 
Mathews. 

"  iSTo  ;  but  I  believe,  priest  though  I  be,  that  poor  Fourier, 
all  madman  as  he  was,  had  now  and  then  a  ray  of  light  breaking 
in  upon  him,  and  that  had  he  been  as  clear-headed  as  he  was 
honest,  he  might  have  done  good,  either  in  his  generation  or 
after  it.  But  a  fatal  fallacy  was  mixed  up  with  all  his  notions. 
He  had  not  heard,  or  he  had  not  understood,  that  very  profound 
political  axiom  put  forth  by  Shakspere, — 

'  Strengtli  will  be  lord  of  imbecility.' 

That  little  line  contains  a  truth  which  knocks  down,  and  rolls 
in  the  dust  for  ever,  that  vainest  of  all  human  notions, — ■ 
EQUALITY.  If  God  had  intended  that  men  should  be  equal,  he 
would  not  have  made  one  a  Newton  and  another  a  ninny.  But 
he  has  given,  amongst  them,  power  enough  to  work  their  way 
onwards  and  upwards, — how  far  or  how  high,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  But,  I  repeat  it,  Mi.stress  Mary,  were  a  union  as  mighty 
as  that  of  the  Jesuits  to  be  formed,  which  Avould  advocate  the 
cause  of  truth,  as  courageouly  and  as  skilfully  as  they  have 
advocated  the  cause  of  falsehood,  the  moral  advancement  of 
the  human  race  would  beat  steam  in  speed,  and  chemistry  in 
acuteness.  So  much  for  speculation,"  said  the  heretical  priest, 
rising.  "  But,  however  much  we  may  differ  on  other  subjects, 
there  is  at  least  one  on  which  we  shall  be  sure  to  agree,  namely, 
in  the  interest  we  feel  for  that  noble  fellow,  Herbert  Otterborne, 
and  in  our  being  both  equally  anxious  that  he  should  not  marry 
any  one  very  particularly  unworthy  of  him.  As  to  the  matter 
of  confession,  I  do  not  wish  to  delude  you,  old  friend,  into 
believing  me  to  be  a  more  faithful  priest  than  I  am.  It  is  not 
from  any  reverence  for  priestly  practice  or  for  priestly  rule, 
that  I  am  averse  to  use  information  so  obtained.    It  is  merely 
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a  sort  of  gentleman-like  reluctance  to  betray  any  confidence, 
unless  indeed,  some  moral  obligation  stronger  still,  should 
oblige  me  to  do  it.    And  now,  farewell." 

"  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  conclusion  of  your  homily.  Sir 
Priest,"  replied  Mrs.  Mathews ;  "  you  positively  frightened  me 
at  its  commencement.  But  now,  after  all  your  elaborate 
explanations,  I  find  you  very  nearly  the  same  sort  of  being  that 
I  thought  you  before." 

"  Well,  Mistress  Mary,  I  will  be  content  with  that.  Fare- 
well !" 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  such  a  termination  to  a 
pic-nic  party  as  the  escapade  of  the  beautiful  Emily,  did  not, 
and  could  not  pass  away,  without  causing  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  observation  and  conjecture.  It  is  likely  enough  that  Lady 
Otterborne  and  Janet  were  the  only  individuals,  among  the 
fourteen  of  whom  the  party  had  consisted,  who  met  and  who 
talked  together  afterwards  without  making  any  allusion  what- 
ever to  the  subject. 

The  father  and  mother  of  the  heroine  of  the  adventure  were 
very  nearly  quarrelling  about  it.  Mr.  Steyton  did  not  approve 
his  daughter's  conduct  at  all ;  bat  Mrs.  Steyton  was  of  opinion 
that  she  had  done  no  more  than  she  ought  to  have  done,  in 
order  to  show  that  proud  puppy,  Herbert  Otterborne,  that  she 
was  not  so  wholly  and  solely  at  his  command  as  he  appeared  to 
suppose. 

"  It  is  all  mighty  fine  to  talk  of  filial  respect  and  duty,"  said 
she  ;  "  but  it  is  a  farce  to  talk  of  a  man's  being  in  love,  if,  in  a 
party  of  pleasure  like  this,  he  is  to  leave  his  affianced  bride  by 
herself,  to  break  her  shins  over  every  stump  in  the  forest,  while 
he  is  parading-  with  my  lady,  his  mother,  out  of  sight  and  out 
of  sound,  happen  what  might  to  his  lady  love." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense,  wife,"  returned  the  father;  "I  tell  you 
that  Miss  Emily  has  behaved  like  a  flirt  and  a  jilt ;  and  if  you 
had  ever  treated  me  so,  you  would  never  have  been  Madam 
Steyton,  with  your  half-a-dozen  thousands  per  annum,  I  can 
tell  you." 
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"  It  is  no  good,"  replied  his  wife,  "for  any  one  to  pretend  to 
be  in  love  with  Emily,  Mr.  Steyton,  who  has  any  objection  to 
liveliness.  Mr.  Herbert  had  better  jilt  Emily  at  once,  and  fall 
in  love  mtli  Miss  Price,  if  he  wants  a  doll  for  a  wife  instead  of 
a  woman.  Emily  is  as  beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  as  rich  as  a 
princess  ;  and  it  is  not  such  a  girl  as  that,  who  is  to  be  left  in  a 
wood  with  her  finger  in  her  eye,  while  her  sweetheart  is  taking 
care  of  his  mamma  !  And  as  to  young  Mr.  Cornington,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  perfectly  well-behaved  young  men  that  I  ever 
met  with  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  He  would  scorn  to 
do  what  was  imgenteel  in  any  way." 

"I  never  heard  that  it  was  ungenteel  to  make  love  to  a 
pretty  girl  when  there  was  a  good  opportunity  for  it,"  said  the 
father.  "  Let  him  have  said  or  done  what  he  would,  my  dear, 
I  should  not  blame  him.  But  I  tell  you  again,  your  daughter 
has  behaved  like  a  jilt  and  a  flirt." 

"And  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Steyton,  that  if  you  go  and  say  so  to 
her,  j-Qu  will  learn  to  repent  it,  as  sure  as  you  are  alive,"  said 
the  mother,  warmly;  "I  know  Emily  Steyton  thoroughly  She 
is  an  angel,  if  ever  there  was  one  on  earth ;  but  she  won't  bear 
scolding,  either  from  father  or  mother,  from  king  or  kaiser. 
You  may  take  my  word  for  that ;  and  if  anything  could  make 
such  an  angel  go  wrong,  it  would  be  just  telling  her  that  she 
did  not  go  right." 

At  the  breakfast-table  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Price  the  same 
subject  was  discussed,  but  whatever  either  of  the  party  might 
think  of  the  beautiful  Emily's  capricious  manoeuvre,  they 
neither  of  them  used  such  harsh  words  as  jilt  and  flirt. 

Jlr.  Price  observed,  with  a  sort  of  dignified  decorum  that 
became  him  well,  both  as  a  beneficed  high  churchman  and  a 
gentleman  of  independent  fortune,  that  he  did  not  much  like  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  such  a  subject,  because  he  was  aware  that 
an  opinion  from  him  might  be  considered  as  of  more  importance 
than  that  of  any  other  individual ;  "  And  when  one  is  conscious 
of  this,"  he  continued,  "it  becomes  one's  duty,  as  a  Christian 
and  a  gentleman,  to  be  very  cautious.  Nevertheless,  for  the 
sake  of  my  own  daughter,  I  will  not  deny  that,  were  I  either 
lather  or  mother  to  the  young  lady,  I  should  be  very  much 
tempted  to  lock  her  up." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Mrs.  Price,  with  aspect  and  accent  of 
exemplary  gentleness,  "I  so  greatly  dislike  every  sort  of 
slander,  or  censorious  severity  of  any  kind,  that  it  would  be 
much  more  pleasant   to  me  to  avoid   this  painful  subject 
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altogether ;  only  that  I  feel  myself  called  upon,  as  a  Smitlicr- 
ton,  and  the  granddaughter  of  an  English  peer,  to  confess  that, 
if  my  daughter  had  behaved  in  the  same  style,  I  should  have 
done  all  that  lay  within  my  reach  to  prevent  her  ever  having 
the  power  of  follo^vmg  her  own.  fancies  again." 

"  You  speak,  as  you  always  do,  my  dear  love,  with  the  most 
perfect  propriety,"  said  her  husband ;  "  but  with  such  a 
mother,"  he  added,  "  there  can  be  very  little  dang-er  that  our 
daughter  should  ever  imitate  this  imprudent  young  lady's 
example." 

It  was  very  rarely  that  any  individual  of  the  Price  family 
ever  differed  from  the  rest ;  but,  upon  this  occasion,  the  young 
man  ventured  to  say  that  he  thought  Mr.  Otterborne  was  more 
to  blame  than  Miss  Emily,  "I  am  sure  I  wish  she  had  not 
done  it,"  added  the  yomig  man,  "as  you  and  mamma  both 
think  it  was  so  wrong  ;  but  I  must  say,  I  think  it  was  only 
serving  Mr.  Herbert  right." 

This  was  considered  as  so  very  lively  a  sally  by  the  family 
party,  that  they  all  indulged  in  rather  a  hearty  laugh  ;  but 
after  it  was  over,  Miss  Louisa  said,  very  affectionately,  "Poor 
dear  Emily  !  it  is  very  wrong  to  laugh  at  her  ;  for  I  am  sure 
she  never  intends  to  do  anything  wrong." 

"  Laugh  at  her  !  AVho  thought  of  laughing  at  her,  Louisa  ?  " 
said  the  young  man.  "  It  is  fair  enough  to  laugh  at  Mr.  Herbert, 
I  think.  And  he  ought  to  remember  the  vulgar  old  proverb, 
'  Many  a  slip' — you  know  the  rest." 

"Yes,  William,  we  know  the  rest,"  said  his  father,  with  a 
gentle  smile  ;  "  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  confess  that  proverbs 
are,  as  they  have  been  well  called,  '  the  wisdom  of  nations.'  I 
doubt,  indeed,  if  it  is  quite  judicious  in  Mr.  Otterborne  to  show 
himself  so  very  careless  a  wooer  ;  for  the  father's  fortune  may 
be  lost,  as  well  as  the  daughter's  heart,  by  it." 

"  I  am  sure  it  would  be  better  that  he  should  lose  both,  Sir, 
than  that  such  a  girl  as  Emily  Steyton  should  be  married  for 
her  money." 

"Indeed,  I  think  so  too,"  said  Miss  Louisa,  with  a  friendly 
sigh  ;  "  and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  she  was  going  to  be 
married  to  some  one  who  really  did  love  her." 

And  hereupon  Mr.  William  Price  sighed  too,  and  looked  at 
his  sister  very  affectionately. 

But  the  reader  must  follow  me  to  the  bower  of  the  beautiful 
Emily  before  he  can  learn  anything  authentic  on  the  state  of 
that  young  lady's  mind. 
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The  first  words  she  uttered,  when  she  found  herself  shut  up 
iefr-a-ieie  ^vith  Minny  upon  retiring  for  the  night,  were  those — 
(and  they  sounded  awfully  in  the  handmaiden's  ear)  : — 
"iliuny!"  said  she;  "Wild  horses  should  not  drag  me  to 
church  to  marry  that  odious  and  detestable  animal,  Herbert 
Otterborne.    I  hate  him  like  poison  !  " 

Poor  Minny's  only  answer  to  this  was  a  dismal  groan. 

"What  do  you  grunt  for  in  that  horrid  way?  "  demanded 
her  lively  mistress. 

"  Because  I  am  now  as  sure  as  sure  can  be,  that  you  will 
never  be  married  at  all.  Miss  ?  "  replied  the  maid. 

"Minny  !  you  are  an  idiot !  "  returned  Miss  Emily. 

"  jSTo,  I  am  not,  Miss,"  returned  Mimiy,  stoutly.  "  The  lady 
that  does  not  think  Squire  Otterborne  good  enough,  never  will, 
and  never  can,  find  any  one  that  is." 

"  Minny  !  you  are  an  idiot,  I  tell  you  !  "  repeated  her  mistress. 
"And  now,  then,"  she  added,  "be  good  enough  to  tell  me,  if 
you  ever  had  the  good  luck  to  get  sight  of  a  young  gentleman 
called  Mr.  Stephen  Cornington  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  have  had  the  luck  to  see  him,"  returned  the 
girl,  turning  her  head  away. 

"  What  are  you  looking  after  there,  you  fool  ?  "  exclaimed 
her  impetuous  mistress.  "  When  I  choose  to  condescend  to 
talk  to  you,  I  expect  that  you  will  condescend  to  listen  to  me. 
Look  in  my  face  steadily.  Miss  Minny,  and  tell  me  plainly  and 
distinctly,  whether  you  ever  saw  any  human  being,  male  or 
female,  so  beautiful  as  Stephen  Cornington." 

The  servant  had  obeyed  the  commands  of  her  mistress,  and 
was  looking  steadily  in  her  face,  but  she  changed  colour 
violently,  first,  for  an  instant,  looking  deadly  pale,  and  then 
becoming  very  red. 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  the  girl  ?  "  exclaimed 
Emily,  looking  both  puzzled  and  frightened.  "Are  you  ill, 
Mmny  ?  " 

"  I  don't  believe  that  I  am  quite  well,  ma'am,"  she  replied ; 
"  for  I  have  had  a  horrid  head-ache  all  day  ;  but  it  is  not  that 
which  has  made  my  face  in  a  flame,  as  I  feel  it  is.  The  reason 
of  my  turning  so  red  is  that  I  feel  ready  to  cry,  if  I  dared,  at 
your  speaking  just  as  if  you  really  liked  another  man  better 
than  the  noble  gentleman  as  you  are  engaged  to." 

"  Then  you  need  not  blush,  nor  cry  either,  any  more  on  that 
account.  Miss  Minny,  for  I  no  longer  hold  myself  engaged  to 
any  mortal  man.    Herbert  Ottei-borne  has  pro\'ed  himself  to 
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be  a  false-hearted,  base  betrayer  to  me,  Minny,  and  after  I  liave 
told  you  that,  you  will  leave  off  asking  me  to  marry  him,  I 
hope." 

"  But  you  would  not  take  any  such  fancy  into  your  head,  if 
you  wasn't  in  love  with  somebody  else,  Miss,"  said  Minny, 
rather  in  a  faltering  voice. 

"  You  are  afraid  to  speak  out,  you  goose  !  "  cried  Emily, 
laughing,  "  but  you  need  not  be  so  shame-faced,  girl  !  For  you 
have  said  no  more  than  is  true.  I  am  in  love  with  somebody 
else." 

"  Oh,  Miss  !  it  is  dangerous  work  changing  so  very  often ! 
Perhaps  your  new  lover  may  have  a  heart  as  little  constant  as 
your  own,"  said  Minny. 

"  Stephen  Cornington  inconstant,  you  monster  !  How  do 
you  dare  to  breathe  such  a  thought  in  my  presence  !  He 
adores  me,  girl  !  He  is  positively  dying  for  love  of 
me!  " 

"  I  wonder  I  never  heard  you  say  so  before.  Miss  Emily," 
said  the  maid,  affecting  a  light  laugh ;  "  but  I  see  you  are 
trying  to  make  a  fool  of  me." 

"  No,  my  dear  good  Minny ;  I  certainly  should  never  think 
of  so  wasting  my  time,  for  you  are  a  fool  already,"  replied 
Emily,  gaily  ;  but  her  gaiety  did  not  seem  infectious,  for  Minny 
again  turned  very  pale  as  she  said,  "  If  you  will  only  please  to 
speak  seriously  to  me,  Miss  Emily,  I  might  not  appear  to  be 
such  a  fool  as  you  now  seem  to  think  me.  For  the  love  of  God  ! 
tell  me,  Miss  Emily,  without  any  joking  at  all,  do  you  mean 
that  you  are  in  earnest  when  you  say  you  are  not  going  to 
marry  Squire  Otterborne  r  " 

"Most  truly  in  earnest,  niy  dear  Minny,"  replied  Emily, 
kindly  ;  "  and  if  you  are  fretting,  as  I  suppose  you  are,  at  the 
idea  that  all  your  hopes  of  seeing  your  mistress  a  bride  are 
gone  and  over,  I  can  comfort  your  heart  with  one  word  :  I  will 
be  a  bride,  Minn}-,  never  you  fear  !  ,  I  will  be  a  bride,  and 
with  very  little  loss  of  time  ;  and  my  bridegroom,  my  beautiful 
bridegroom,  shall  be  Stephen  Cornington !  " 

The  girl — who,  either  for  the  reason  her  mistress  had 
assigned,  or  for  some  other,  had  been  apparently  a  good  deal 
agitated  by  the  conversation — now  made  a  strong  effort  to 
recover  herself,  and  so  far  succeeded  as  to  say,  with  some 
appearance  of  composure,  "  Well,  Miss,  of  course  everybody 
knows  their  own  business  best ;  but  I  should  have  thought 
Squire  Otterborne,  who  is  a  baronet  born,  would  have  been  a 
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fitter  match  for  you  than  the  other  one  as  you  have  been 
pleased  to  mention." 

'■  Pleased  to  mention  !  Yes,  girl  !  I  am  pleased  to  mention 
him — dear,  beautiful  fellow  !  We  settled  it  all  in  the  wood, 
last  night,  when  we  pretended  to  lose  our  way,  and  it  won't  be 
very  long  before  all  the  rest  of  the  business  will  be  settled  too. 
I  have  not  quite  made  up  my  mind  yet  as  to  what  I  shall  say 
to  that  magnificent  gentleman,  Mr.  Herbert.  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  a  little  afraid  of  him,  Mimiy  ;  and  sometimes  I  think  it 
would  be  the  best  way  to  let  him  go  on  a  little  further  with  his 
impertinent,  neglectful  ways,  so  as  to  give  me  a  fairer  excuse 
for  saying'  outright  that  I  have  done  with  him." 

"  And  that  is  one  of  the  wisest  things  that  I  ever  heard  you 
sa}',  Miss  Emily,"  replied  Minny.  "You  just  take  care  to  put 
him  in  the  wrong,  and  then  you  will  be  sure  of  being  right 
yourself.  Don't  you  be  too  much  in  a  hurry.  Miss  ;  and  then  I 
will  answer  for  it  that  all  will  be  exactly  as  you  wish." 

To  say  the  truth,  Emily,  with  all  her  courage,  was  greatly 
comforted  by  this  view  of  the  case  from  her  ready-witted  maid 
jNIinny  ;  the  evident  discomfiture  with  which  she  had  listened 
to  the  announcement  of  this  last-discovered  change  in  the  state 
of  her  affections  having  rather  alarmed  her  :  for  as  Minny  had 
always  been  a  most  indulgent  listener  upon  all  former  occasions 
of  a  like  nature,  she  could  not  help  fearing  that  what  had 
appeared  so  monstrous  to  her  might  appear  monstrous  to  others 
also. 

But  now  her  courage  revived,  and  she  retired  to  rest  with  an 
easy  conscience,  and  a  very  firm  resolution  of  becoming  Mrs. 
Stephen  Cornington  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  with  as  little  delay  as  convenient. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

The  mental  condition  of  her  maid  Minny  was  very  far  from 
being  so  comfortable  ;  and  as  this  discomfort  on  her  part  led  to 
very  important  results,  its  rise  and  progress  must  be  accounted 
for,  which  shall  be  done  as  In  iefly  as  possible. 

ilr.  Stephen  Cornington  was  a  very  handsome  man,  but,  like 
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Captain  Smith,  of  immortal  memory,  he  was  also  a  gay  de- 
ceiver. It  may  also  be  observed,  that  young  as  he  looked,  he 
was  a  year  or  two  older  than  he  had  stated  himself  to  be  when 
he  presented  himself  to  his  newly-found  grandfather.  More- 
over, Mr.  Stephen  Cornington,  having  been  partly  educated  in 
Paris,  and  partly  in  Barbadoes,  had  never,  at  any  period  of  his 
life,  been  what  is  called  a  backward  youth,  and  his  successes 
among  the  fair  and  fragile  of  the  softer  sex  had  not  commenced 
at  Wei  don. 

He  had  come  to  that  rural  abode  at  the  instigation  of  his  re- 
spectable progenitress,  Madame  Briot,  who,  having  very  accu- 
rately informed  herself  of  the  present  position  in  life  of  her 
early  lover,  had  deemed  it  a  good  speculation  to  send  the  youth 
to  claim  kindred  and  seek  fortune  in  a  quarter  where  it  would 
be  so  difficult  to  deny  his  natural  claim  to  both. 

This  expedition  was  undertaken  by  him  with  right  good- will, 
for  it  promised  novelty  and  amusement,  and  might  lead  to  many 
more  solid  advantages  still. 

Everything,  as  we  have  seen,  prospered  with  him  marvel- 
lously. He  was,  indeed,  fully  aware  that  he  had  failed  in  his 
attempts  to  convince  Mrs.  Mathews  that  he  was  all  that  her 
husband  believed  him  to  be  ;  and  he  was  aware,  too,  that  Janet 
Anderson  was  not  in  love  witli  him  ;  but  in  neither  case  did  his 
failure  greatly  distress  him. 

A  doting  grand  father  was  a  much  more  important  personage 
than  a  doting  grandfather's  wife  ;  and  Janet  Anderson,  thank 
Heaven !  was  not  the  only  pretty  girl  to  be  found  in  Weldon. 

His  intention  had  certainly  been  to  captivate  the  whole 
family,  and  also  the  whole  neighbourhood  likewise  ;  and  his  suc- 
cess had  been  such  as  might  well  satisfy  any  reasonable  young 
man,  and  in  fact  it  did  pretty  well  satisfy  him. 

His  philosophical  resignation  under  his  failure  with  Janet, 
whom  he  had  certainly  thought  very  decidedly  pretty  when  he 
first  looked  at  her  beneath  the  elm-tree,  must  not,  however,  be 
received  as  a  proof  of  his  philosophy  on  such  subjects  in  general ; 
for  Mr.  Stephen  Cornington  was  exceedingly  addicted  to  falling 
in  love,  and  the  majority  of  the  fair  sex  with  whom  he  had 
hitherto  made  acquaintance  through  life  had  been  very  much 
addicted  to  falling  in  love  with  him  in  return. 

But  his  iirst  emotion  of  admiration,  in  the  case  of  Janet  had 
been  suddenly  quenched  by  a  very  spiteful  feeling  of  resentment. 
He  had  never  forgiven  her,  and  probably  never  would  foro-ive 
her,  for  not  having  accepted  the  lie  which  he  had  so  obligingly 
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invented  for  her  use,  to  save  her  from  the  awkwardness  of  con- 
fessing that  she  had  been  taking  a  trtc-a-tetc  walk  with  a  yonng 
gentleman  before  the  rest  of  the  family  had  left  their  bed-rooms. 
]^ut  he  was  not  in  despair  because  Janet  Anderson  did  not 
answer  his  expectations,  and  he  very  speedily  made  acquauit- 
ance  with  more  than  one  who  did. 

It  so  chanced,  that  upon  one  fine  Sunday  afternoon  he  had 
been  parading  with  his  grandfather  along  a  path  which  was 
the  favourite  holiday  promenade  of  the  village,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  at  all  the  pretty  girls ;  and  it  so  chanced, 
also,  that  by  far  the  prettiest  amongst  them  did  Mr.  Stephen 
Cornington  the  favour  of  staring  at  him  very  nearly  in  the 
same  flattering  mamier  in  which  he  stared  at  her  ;  and  he  had, 
moreover,  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  this  was  repeated 
every  time  they  passed  each  other,  which  was  not  seldom,  for 
the  space  allotted  by  fashion  to  the  promenade  was  not  very 
long,  and  their  walk  that  afternoon  was  not  very  short. 

Mr.  Mathews  was  so  indulgent  a  grandfather,  that  he  might 
have  been  very  safely  questioned  as  to  the  name  of  the  pretty 
creature  who  had  thus  amiably  attracted  his  attention ;  but 
Stephen  Cornington  was  too  good  a  Roman  Catholic  to  make 
any  unnecessary  confessions,  and  he,  therefore,  said  nothing 
about  her  till  he  had  fairly  tired  out  the  old  gentleman,  and 
then,  upon  the  proposal  being  made  that  they  should  go  home 
and  see  if  tea  was  not  ready,  he  asked,  coaxingly,  for  leave  to 
stay  behind,  for  the  sake  of  having  another  turn  or  two — it  was 
so  very  pleasant  ! 

This  permission  was  very  readily  granted  ;  and  within  five 
minutes  after  the  old  man's  back  was  turned,  the  young  one  had 
contrived  to  learn  that  the  fair  object  of  his  admiring  curiosity 
was  Miss  Jemima  Stokes,  the  eldest  daughter  of  William 
Stokes,  the  carpenter,  and  the  personal  attendant  of  Miss  Emily 
Steyton,  of  "  The  Lodge." 

This  was  all  the  information  necessary,  as  a  preliminary  to 
his  making  her  acquaintance,  and  he  lost  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  in  making  and  in  improving  it.  In  short,  the  poor 
girl  fell  most  desperately  in  love  with  him,  while  her  mistress 
was  still  too  violently  in  love  with  Herbert  Otterborne  to  permit 
her  paying  any  particular  attention  to  the  frequent  absences  of 
her  maid,  -who,  by  her  own  account,  spent  many  more  hours! 
than  usual  at  her  father's  cottage,  because  "mother  was 
poorly  " 

But  although  pretty  Minny  Stokes  was  imprudent  enough  to 
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let  a  gentleman  fall  in  love  with  her,  and,  worse  still,  to  fall  m 
love  with  him.  in  return,  she  was  by  no  means  so  silly  as  her 
gentleman-lover  supposed  her  to  be. 

Of  course,  upon  this  occasion,  as  upon  all  others  of  the  same 
kind,  the  gentleman  made  no  scruple  of  promising  everything 
that  ihe  young  lady  asked  him  to  promise,  and  nothing  less  than 
a  promise  of  marriage  could  satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  fair 
Jemima. 

The  promise,  therefore,  was  given,  but  not  so  given  as  greatly 
to  endanger  the  liberty  of  the  giver  ;  for  it  was  spoken,  not 
written ;  and  the  only  witness  to  it  was  Minny's  little  brother, 
who,  young  as  he  looked,  seemed  younger  still  in  intellect  than 
in  age.  But  this  promise,  such  as  it  was,  was  all  she  could 
obtain  ;  for  he  declared  that  he  was  bound  by  a  vow  never  to 
give  any  promise  in  writing  ;  yet  nevertheless  he  succeeded  in 
persuading  her  that  this  was  sufficient.  There  was,  of  course, 
no  difSculty  in  making  her  perceive  that  as  the  young  man  was 
wholly  dependent  on  his  grandfather,  it  would  be  madness  to 
run  the  risk  of  displeasing-  him  by  a  premature  disclosure  of 
their  engagement.  Poor  IMinny's  prudence,  however,  went  no 
farther,  but  altogether  forsook  her  at  that  point. 

Such  being  the  state  of  her  own  affairs  when  her  young 
mistress  disclosed  to  her  the  firm  resolution  which  she  had 
formed  of  becoming  !Mr.  Stephen  Cornington's  wife  herself,  it 
may  easily  be  supposed  that  poor  Minny  could  not  listen  to  it 
unmoved  ;  and  therefore  it  was,  that  upon  receiving-  her  young 
lady's  gay  good  night,  joined  to  an  assurance,  as  she  nestled 
her  beautiful  head  upon  her  pillow,  that  she  was  going  to  sleep 
on  purpose  to  dream  of  her  darling  Cornington,  the  unhappy 
Jlinny  retired  to  her  own  chamber  in  a  state  of  mind  consider- 
ably less  comfortable  than  that  in  which  she  had  left  her 
mistress  and  her  ri-\'al. 

The  thing  which  is  the  most  likely  to  happen  on  all  such 
occasions  happened  now.  Minny  Stokes  sat  down  and  cried 
heartil}-.  But  she  was  not  naturally  of  a  desponding  temper  ; 
and  this  first  burst  of  passionate  emotion  over,  she  began  with 
a  good  deal  of  resolute  courage  to  examine  her  own  position, 
and  to  take  measure,  as  it  were,  of  her  own  hopes  and  fears. 

That  Stephen  Cornington  was  in  love  with  her,  and  not  with 
her  mistress,  was  a  conclusion  that  she  came  to  without  any 
difficulty  at  all,  as  it  is  probable  most  other  girls  would  have 
done  to  whom  Stephen  had  made  love  as  much  and  as  skilfully 
as  he  had  done  to  her. 
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Tliig,  of  course,  was  the  great  foundation  of  lier  hopes. 

Her  fears  rested  on  the  notorious  fact  of  Emily's  great 
wealth,  for  which  she  had  a  notion — though  they  had  never 
discussed  the  subject — that  her  lover  might  possibly  feel  some 
little  inclination.  This  idea  was  very  dreadful  ;  and  though 
she  had  wiped  her  eyes,  and  washed  them,  too,  in  order  that 
she  might  consider  what  she  had  to  do  with  the  more  com- 
posure, the  tears  burst  forth  again  as  she  considered  the  tremen- 
dous contrast  which  existed  between  herself  and  her  mistress  in 
this  respect. 

But  again  she  wiped  them,  for  again  both  hope  and  memory 
whispered  to  her  heart  that  she  was  beloved. 

And  then  she  called  to  mind,  with  equal  satisfaction  and 
thankfulness,  all  the  absurdities  which  her  rival  had  already 
committed  on  the  subject  of  love. 

She  recalled,  with  unspeakable  delight,  the  vehemence  of  her 
respective  passions  for  the  young  lord  and  the  young  shopman, 
and  rehearsed  in  her  faithful  memory,  all  the  vehement  effusions 
of  passionate  love  which  she  had  heard  her  pour  forth  respect- 
ing the  young  squire  of  the  Manor-house,  till  smiles,  and  almost 
laughter,  chased  her  tears. 

"  There  is  no  great  harm  done  yet,"  thought  she  ;  "  the  harm 
and  the  danger  will  only  come  after  she  shall  have  succeeded  in 
making  Herbert  Otterborne  declare  that  he  will  not  marry  lier. 
Then,  indeed,  if  she  turns  to  Stephen  Cornington  for  consola- 
tion, she  may  find  it,  if  there  is  not  more  faith  in  him  than  folks 
say  is  ever  to  be  found  in  mortal  man.  God  is  my  witness,  that 
I  am  not  afraid  of  her  beauty  !  Stephen  loves  me  too  well  for 
there  to  be  any  danger  from  that.  But  I  am  afraid  of  her 
riches  !  When  one  thinks  of  the  hundreds,  and  thousands,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  golden  sovereigns  that  they  say  old 
Steyton  has  scraped  together  for  her,  how  can  it  be  hoped  that 
mortal  man  will  say  he  won't  have  it,  if  it  is  offered  to  him  ?  " 

And  as  this  dreadful  thought  oppressed  her,  she  wept  again  ! 

After  passing  a  very  miserable  night,  poor  girl,  she  at  length 
came  to  the  reasonable  conclusion  that  her  best,  and  perhaps 
her  only  chance,  was  in  delay.  She  had  already  touched  this 
theme  with  some  success  when  talking  to  her  mistress  before 
they  parted  ;  and  on  this  theme  she  resolved  to  expatiate  again, 
pointing  out  the  comparative  safety  and  the  assured  success  of 
her  purpose,  provided  only  that  she  would  not  expose  her  own 
caprice  and  inconstancy  by  being  in  a  hurry  to  dismiss  an 
accepted  lover,  who  was  moreover  a  gentleman  of  so  much 
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consequence  in  the  county,  till  something  a  little  like  a  reason- 
able complaint  could  be  urged  against  him. 

It  was  upon  this  hope  that  she  went  to  sleep  at  last,  and  it 
was  this  hope  that  gave  her  courage  to  answer  her  young  lady's 
bell  the  nert  morning,  though  certain  of  hearing  that  the  man 
whom  she  looked  upon  as  her  own  husband  was  the  devoted 
lover  of  another. 

She  found  Emily  pretty  nearly  as  she  had  left  her,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  highest  possible  spirits  ;  confident  in  the  success  of 
all  her  wishes,  and  very  little  disposed  to  hear  of  any  difiBcul- 
ties,  or  even  of  any  delays. 

Again  and  again  did  the  unhappy  Minny  suggest  to  her  the 
absolute  necessity  of  prudence  in  the  management  of  an  affair 
so  difScult. 

"Difficult!"  exclaimed  Emily,  laughiag.  "I  dare  say  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  you,  and  it  might  be  very  difficult  to 
little  Miss  Price,  and  very  difficult  to  that  pretty  pale  face.  Miss 
J anet ;  but  I  tell  you,  Minny,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  any- 
thing should  be  difficult  to  me  ! " 

Nevertheless,  the  desperate  earnestness  of  Minny,  as,  again 
and  again,  she  represented  the  indignation  of  Sir  Charles,  the 
disappointment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steyton,  and  the  consternation 
of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  if  one  man  were  to  be  thus 
changed  for  another,  without  her  having  any  reason  save  her 
own  whim  to  assign  for  it,  at  length  induced  the  headstrong 
heiress  so  far  to  give  way  as  to  promise  that  she  would  take  a 
little  time,  in  order  to  get  up  a  little  quarrel  with  Herbert.  "  I 
shall  not  find  it  very  difficult,  I  daresay ;  for  his  cold  ways  are 
so  provoking,  that  I  need  do  nothing  but  just  show  them  off 
before  papa  a  little,  and  he  will  be  as  ready  to  get  rid  of  him  as 
I  am.  And  then,  if  anybody  makes  any  difficulty  whatever 
about  my  marrying  Cornington,  I'll  run  off  with  him.  You 
shall  see  if  I  won't." 

The  extremely  unhappy  Jemima  Stokes  felt  very  much 
inclined  to  throw  herself  at  full  length  upon  the  floor,  and  die 
there  outright,  if  possible.  But,  before  she  yielded  herself  to 
this  weakness,  she  fortunately  bethought  her  that  it  was  a  great 
deal  more  likely  that  she  should  live  than  die,  even  if  she  did 
throw  herself  upon  the  gromid,  and  this  little  glimpse  of 
common  sense  was  very  useful  to  her. 

Miss  Emily  Steyton  was  very  fond  of  Cologne-water ;  and 
sundry  pretty  bottles,  containing  that  refreshing  mixture  were 
to  be  found  on  sundry  tables.    To  one  of  these  Minny  applied 
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herself,  while  her  young  mistress  was  engaged  in  winding  up 
her  jewelled  watch.  A  liberal  handful  of  this  panacea,  rubbed 
without  ceremony  over  her  pale  face,  was  of  infinite  service  to 
her,  and  she  contrived  to  say,  in  a  sort  of  subdued  tone  that 
seemed  to  justify,  or  rather  to  explain,  the  respectful  silence 
which  followed  : 

"  Of  course.  Miss,  you  know  best." 

"  Of  course,  I  suppose  I  do,"  was  Emily's  reply,  as  she  re- 
ceived her  gloves  and  pocket-handkerchief  from  the  hands  of 
her  attendant ;  and  in  a  moment  afterwards  the  miserable  girl 
had  the  relief  of  finding  herself  alone. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

But  Jemima  Stokes  had  not  yet  played  her  last  card,  and 
she  was  not  one  who  would  give  up  the  game  till  she  had  done 
so.  She  knew  herself  to  be  at  liberty  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
she  had  already  determined  that  this  interval  should  not  be 
spent  in  bemoaning  her  misfortunes. 

The  great  object  to  be  obtained  in  the  first  instance,  was  the 
delay  of  Emily's  final  rejection  of  Herbert  Otterborne ;  and 
she  thought  she  saw  her  way  pretty  clearly  towards  this. 
Perhaps  there  was  no  one  in  the  parish,  except  Sir  Charles 
Otterborne  himself  and  his  steward,  so  thoroughly  well- 
acquainted  with  the  actual  state  of  his  finances,  as  Miss 
Jemima  Stokes. 

In  a  considerable  degree  she  had  acquired  this  information, 
with  the  rest  of  the  household,  from  the  ceaseless  gossip  in  the 
servants'  hall  respecting  the  doubtful  eligibility  of  Miss  Emily's 
approaching  marriage  with  the  young  squire  of  the  Manor- 
house  ;  and  Sir  Charles  might  have  been  a  good  deal  surprised, 
perhaps,  could  he  have  heard  the  extremely  well-informed  style 
in  which  his  most  private  concerns  were  there  discussed. 

But  Minny  had,  moreover,  a  private  source  of  information  on 
the  subject,  which  was  more  important  to  her,  at  the  present 
moment,  than  all  the  sagacious  commentaries  of  her  fellow- 
servants,  for  her  father  was  one  of  Sir  Charles  Otterborne's 
creditors,  and  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable  one  among  his 
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tradespeople,  although  some  of  his  friends  among  the  monied 
tribes  of  Israel  might  have  sneered  at  the  small  amount  of  John 
Stokes,  the  carpenter's,  claims. 

But  everything  is  comparative,  and  the  effects  produced  by- 
comparison  are  greatly  dependent  on  the  joxta-position  of  the 
objects  to  be  compared.  Now,  Minny  was  almost  in  the  daily 
habit  of  hearing  her  father  utter  the  very  strongest  protesta- 
tions, that  no  earthly  power  should  prevent  his  arresting  Sir 
Charles  Otterborne,  if  the  young  gentleman's  marriage  did  not 
take  place  before  Christmas. 

"  It  is  easy  enough,"  said  the  carpenter,  "  for  them  as  he  loses 
his  money  to,  at  cards  and  dice,  to  take  his  bits  of  paper,  and 
wait  till  they  turn  into  bank-notes,  because  they  none  of  'em 
have  made  no  outlay  of  ready  cash  as  I  have  done ;  but  if  Sir 
Charles  and  those  afore  him  had  reigned  over  us  for  thousands 
of  years,  instead  of  hundreds,  I  wouldn't  keep  his  park  palings 
up  for  nothing." 

Such  was  the  harangue  to  which  Minny  had  listened  very 
recently  at  the  house  of  her  father,  and  she  resolved  to  turn 
what  she  had  heard  there  to  good  account. 

For  this  purpose  she  immediately  sought  her  father,  and 
having  led  him  to  a  vei'y  retired  bower  which  had  been  more 
than  once  the  scene  of  her  secret  meetings  with  Cornington,  she 
told  him  that  she  was  very  uneasy  in  her  mind  about  her  young 
lady's  marriag-e. 

"What  do  you  mean,  girl  ?  "  returned  the  carpenter,  sharply. 
"Do'st  mean  that  there  is  any  danger  of  its  going  ofl'r" 

"It  will  be  Mr.  Herbert's  fault  if  it  does,  father,"  she  replied. 
"  And  when  one  thinks  what  a  deal  of  good  Avould  be  done  in 
the  parish,  and  in  the  town,  too,  father,  by  all  those  thousands 
of  pounds  which  the  01  torborncs  are  to  receive  on  the  wedding- 
day,  it  is  a  sad  pity  that  it  should  be  stopped  just  because  Mr. 
Herbert  thinks  himself  so  sure  of  the  prize,  that  he  won't  take 
the  trouble  of  fixing  the  day." 

"If  he  won't  fix  his  day,  I'll  fix  mine,"  retui-ned  her  father, 
becoming  extremely  red  in  the  face.  "  Sir  Charles  owes  me 
three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  pounds,  fifteen,  and  ninepence  ; 
for  it  was  no  longer  ago  than  last  night  that  I  cast  up  the 
whole  account,  and  a  good  portion  of  that  sum  I  have  taken  out 
of  the  savings'-bank,  and  paid  down  in  ready  money  for  timber ; 
and  if  j\Iaster  Herbert  thinks  he  may  play  fast  and  loose,  for 
his  own  amusement,  and  keeps  me  waiting  for  my  cash,  he  is 
mistaken." 
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"  Of  course  he  is,  father,"  replied  Minny,  in  a  tone  of  sym- 
pathy ;  "  and  yet  it  is  no  good  to  expect  that  you'll  get  your 
nioncv  hy  getting  Sir  Charles  into  prison.  At  any  rate,  you 
must  wait  till  the  furniture  and  the  plate  and  all  the  rest  of  it 
is  sold.  And  that  must  take  time,  you  know ;  whereas  the 
marriage  might  be  done  at  once,  if  you  will  but  set  the  right 
way  to  work  about  it." 

"And  what  do  you  call  the  right  way,  girl  ?"  returned  her 
father  ;  "I  don't  know  what  you  are  after." 

"  Then  I'll  tell  you,  father.  This  is  what  T  am  after.  I  want 
you  to  call  upon  Sir  Charles,  and  give  him  a  good  fright  by 
telling  him  that  you  will  wait  no  longer,"  said  Minny. 

"And  much  good  that  is  likely  to  do,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  replied. 
"  How  many  times  do  you  think  I  have  told  him  that  already 

"But  when  you  told  him  so  before,  he  hadn't  got  such  a 
way  out  of  the  scrape  as  is  in  his  hands  now,  father,"  said 
the  girl. 

"  And  how  do  we  know  it's  in  his  hands  ?  How  do  we  know 
that  his  son  will  be  ready  at  a  minute's  warning  ?  Maybe,  as 
he  thinks  the  prize  sure,  he'd  like  to  keep  his  liberty  a  bit 
longer,"  replied  the  father. 

"  No  ;  that's  not  it,  father.  He's  got  no  such  idle  thoughts 
iu  him,"  said  Minny,  gravely  " 'Tis  my  young  lady  that  is 
skittish,  not  Mr.  Herbert.  But  Mr.  Herbert  may  be  a  little  too 
slow  for  her  fancy,"  she  added  ;  "  and  though  he  isn't  a  bit 
likely  to  go  from  his  word,  she  might  go  from  hers,  and  nothing 
so  likely  to  make  her  as  the  notion  that  her  lover  felt  sure  of 
her." 

"  As  to  all  that,  I  know  nothing,  girl,"  he  replied ;  "  and, 
what  is  more  still,  I  don't  care  nothing  Sir  Charles  must  find 
some  way  or  another  for  paying  my  bill,  or  I  will  find  some 
way  or  another  for  putting  him  within  stone  walls." 

'■  But  won't  you  Avarn  him  once  more  before  you  do  it, 
father  ':  "  said  Minny,  earnestly. 

"  I'll  be  hanged,  if  I  do,"  was  the  stout  reply.  "My  warn- 
ings have  not  been  wanting,  I  promise  you  ;  and  I'll  not  leave 
my  bench  again  to  trudge  up  to  the  Manor-house  for  the 
honour  and  glory  of  being  told  that  I  might  go  into  the  hall, 
and  drink  his  health." 

And  this  was  the  only  answer  she  could  obtain,  leaving  her 
with  tliu  terrible  conviction  that  she  had  only  been  hastening 
the  termination  of  the  engagement  between  young  Otterborne 
and  her  mistress  ;  the  very  natural  idea  suggesting  itself,  as 
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she  turned  from  her  father's  cottage,  that  the  actual  arrest  of 
Sir  Charles  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing 
the  marriage. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  unhappy  girl  yielded  herself  up  to  a 
frightful  feeling  of  despair,  and  had  her  temperament  been  a 
little  less  sanguine,  it  is  likely  that  the  possibility  of  drowning 
all  her  sorrows  in  the  mill-dam  would  have  occurred  to  her ; 
but,  as  it  was,  she  thought  of  something  else. 

Among  all  the  other  family  facts  respecting  the  race  of 
'Otterborne,  which  were  repeated  and  commented  upon  in  the 
servants'  hall  of  Mr.  Steyton,  the  young  man's  very  devoted 
attachment  for  his  mother  was  not  forgotten. 

"  He  wouldn't  never  be  living  here,  doing  nothing,"  said  one, 
"if  it  was  not  for  his  mother." 

"  He  is  as  proud  as  he  is  gentle,"  said  the  housekeeper,  whose 
niece  was  "own  maid"  to  Lady  Otterborne. 

"  But  I  don't  see  how  his  pride  should  prevent  his  living  in 
his  own  father's  house,"  said  the  cook. 

"  The  pride  I  mean  is  proper  pride,"  returned  the  very 
respectable  head  of  the  Steyton  female  household.  "  If  it  was 
not  that  he  won't  leave  his  mother,  he  might  be  in  some  pro- 
fession himself,  which  would  prevent  his  looking  for  everything 
to  his  scamp  of  a  father." 

"  Well,  now,"  said  a  footman,  who  had  been  born  and  bred  at 
Wcldon,  "  I  should  think  Master  Herbert  would  scorn  to  go 
into  any  sort  of  business  for  the  sake  of  making  money." 

'■  It  is  I  that  ought  to  know  the  most  of  the  Manor-house," 
said  another ;  "  seeing  as  I  lived  three  years  as  page  to  my 
lady,  before  I  came  to  be  second  footman  here,  and  it  is  our 
housekeeper  as  is  right,  I  can  tell  you.  Master  Herbert  would 
put  his  hand  in  the  fire  any  time  to  save  my  lady,  either  from 
trouble  or  pain.  And  it  is  to  watch  over  her  that  he  stays  at 
home,  and  for  nothing  else." 

Conversation  such  as  this,  or  something  very  like  it,  had  been 
often  repeated  in  the  hearing-  of  Minny,  and  it  now  occurred  to 
her  that  if  she  could  herself  see  Herbert,  she  might  give  him 
such  a  hint  respecting  the  danger  which  threatened  the  peace 
of  the  Manor-house  as  might  induce  him  to  claim  the  promised 
hand  of  Emily  in  a  manner  that  would  make  her  marrying 
another  much  more  difficult  than  it  appeared  at  present. 

Scarcely  had  this  bold  thought  suggested  itself  than  it  was 
acted  upon,  and  she  instantly  turned  her  steps  towards  the 
Manor-house.    Had  she  been  less  agitated  and  less  excited,  she 
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miglit  hare  shrunk  from  such  an  interview  as  she  was  now 
determineil  to  seek.  But  her  object  was  too  immensely  im- 
portant to  herself,  and  every  nerve  was  too  tightly  strung-,  to 
permit  any  minor  considerations  to  check  this  last  desperate 
attempt  to  save  herself  from  destruction. 

She  was  too  well  known  by  every  servant  at  the  Manor-house 
for  her  difficulties  to  be  increased  by  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
her  immediately  seeing  Mr.  Otterborne.  There  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  a  few  jokes  respecting  the  nature  of  her  errand,  and 
as  to  whether  she  had  brought  a  letter  or  only  a  message  from 
her  young  lady ;  but  as  no  one  doubted  that  she  was  an 
authorised  messenger  between  the  lovers,  her  entree  to  the 
library,  where  Herbert  was  sitting,  was  rendered  perfectly 
easy. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,"  were  her  first  words ;  but  she 
looked  so  pale  and  so  much  a.gitated  as  she  uttered  them,  that 
the  young  man  immediately  felt  assured  that  she  had  some 
painful  tidings  to  communicate,  and  he  exclaimed,  with  some 
impatience, — • 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Jemima  ?  I  beg  you  will  tell  me 
immediately." 

This  was  a  great  assistance  to  her,  for  she  no  longer  felt  any 
difficulty  as  to  the  manner  in  which  she  should  communicate 
what  she  av  anted  to  tell. 

"I  will,  I  will.  Sir,"  she  replied;  "I  will  tell  you  everything, 
and  I  must  trust  to  your  goodness  that  you  will  not  blame  me 
for  what  I  cannot  help.  I  have  just  come  from  father's,  Mr. 
Herbert ;  and  he  told  me  what  it  almost  broke  my  heart  to 
hear,  both  for  your  sake  and  my  young  lady's." 

And  here  Mimiy  put  her  pocket-handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"  Pray  tell  me  what  you  have  got  to  say  ! "  said  Herbert ; 
"  there  is  no  danger  that  I  should  blame  you,  Minny." 

"  Then  may  I  tell  you  outright,"  said  Minny,  "just  everything 
that  passed,  without  your  thinking  that  I  make  too  free  ?  " 

"  You  may,  indeed,  and  very  safely.  I  only  beg  you  not  to 
delay,  for  I  am  busy,"  he  replied. 

"  Then  this  is  it,  Su-,"  returned  the  girl.  "  I  went  down  to 
father's  this  morning,  as  soon  as  my  young  lady  was  dressed, 
to  see  after  mother,  who  had  been  poorly,  and,  as  it  happened, 
I  found  father  all  alone,  for  mother  and  Dick  was  gone  out. 
Father  was  very  busy  with  his  accounts ;  and  at  first  he 
seemed  as  if  he  had  no  mind  to  talk  to  me,  because  he  was  too 
busy  ;  but  then  he  changed  his  mind,  and  told  me  to  sit  down, 
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'cause  he  had  got  a  question  to  ask  me,  and  the  question  was, 
Mr.  Herbert,  whether  I  thought  as  you  really  meaned  to  marry 
my  young  lady." 

Herbert  Otterborne  started  on  hearing  these  words,  and 
coloured  violently. 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  speaking  severely  to  you,  Minny, 
said  he  ;  "  but  I  must  say  that  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  if 
your  father  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  attending  to  my 
concerns  and  minded  his  own." 

"  Oh,  Su' !  he  do  mind  his  own,"  said  the  girl ;  "  and  that 
only  too  well,  Mr.  Herbert ;  and  that's  what  it  is  as  brings  me 
to  you  here  now  " 

"  Go  on,"  said  Herbert. 

"  I  answered.  Sir,  as  I  thought  in  duty  bound,  that,  in  course 
you  was  going  to  be  married  to  Miss  Emily ;  and  then  I  said  to 
him,  '  And  what  is  it  as  makes  you  think  about  that,  father  ?  ' 
And  now,  Mr  Herbert,  you  must  please  to  forgive  me  when  I 
tell  you  his  answer — which  was  too  rude  for  him  to  speak,  or 
for  me  to  tell — only  I  know  it's  my  duty  :  '  Because,'  said  he, 
'if  your  young  lady  don't  marry  the  son,  I'll  put  the  father  in 
prison  for  my  bill.'  " 

And  here  slie  stopped,  and  clasping  her  hands  beseechingly 
together,  looked  in  his  face  as  if  imploring  him  to  avert  so 
dreadful  a  calamity. 

For  a  moment  Herbert  was  profoundly  silent,  and  appeared 
as  much  dismayed  at  her  intelligence  as  she  could  either  have 
hcipcd  or  wished. 

At  length  he  said  : 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  doubt,  Minny,  that  you  have 
meant  well  in  giving  me  this  information.  Of  your  father's 
conduct  I  will  say  nothing." 

"  I  am  as  angry  at  father  as  you  can  be,  Mr.  Herbert,"  said 
she,  interrupting  him ;  "  but  yet  it  is  but  truth  to  say,  that  his 
patience,  poor  man,  has  been  sore  tried.  He  has  been  a  hard- 
working man,  Mr.  Herbert ;  and  a  deal  of  the  money  that  is 
owing  to  him  by  Sir  Cliarles  was  what  he  had  earned  by  his 
labour  years  ago,  and  put  into  the  savings-banlc,  and  then  took 
it  out  again  to  pay  for  the  timber  that  was  wanted  for  Sir 
Charles's  work  :  so  he  is  a  good  deal  to  be  pitied,  Mr.  Herbert, 
though  he  is  now  behaving  so  bad." 

"  And  I  am  behaving  worse  in  being  angry  with  him  "  said 
poor  Herbert,  looking  completely  subdued ;  and  then  after 
straggling  with  himself  for  a  moment,  as  if  hating  to'  enter 
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upon  such  a  theme,  he  added  :  "  But,  of  course,  Minny,  when 
your  father  asked  this  question  you  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative ?  " 

"Answered  what,  Mr.  Herbei't  ?  "  said  Minny,  doubtingly. 
"  I  mean,  that  of  course  you  answered,  '  Yes,' "  returned 
Herbert. 

These  words  fell  upon  the  heart  of  Minny  like  oil  upon 
troubled  water.  She  did  not,  however,  betray  any  of  the 
delight  they  gave  her  ;  but  replied,  in  rather  a  piteous  tone  : 
'"Why,  yes,  Mr.  Herbert,  I  did  say  so  ;  but,  indeed.  Sir,  I  doubt 
if  my  poor  dear  young  lady  would  have  had  the  courage  to  say 
the  same,  if  the  question  had  been  asked  at  her." 

And  here  Minny  again  applied  her  pocket-handkerchief  to 
her  eyes. 

Herbert  Otterborne  coloured  like  a  crimson  peony ;  but, 
neverthele.=;s,  he  replied  in  a  voice  of  very  tolerable  composure  : 
"  Why  so,  Minny  ?  Why  should  not  your  young'  lady  answer 
as  you  did  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  hard  to  be  obliged  to  speak  out  so  very  plain, 
Mr.  Herbert,  when  it  would  never  be  my  wish  to  say  anything 
but  what  was  civil ;  but  my  duty  won't  let  me  hide  the  truth — 
and  the  truth  is,  Mr.  Herbert,  that  my  poor  dear  young  lady 
thinks  that  you  seem  inclined  to  neglect  her." 

Again  the  face  of  poor  Herbert  tingled ;  but  his  resolution 
was  immediately  taken.  "Your  young  lady  wrongs  me,"  said 
he  ;  "  but  I  am  now  going  to  the  '  Lodge,'  and  I  hope  I  shall 
succeed  in  making  her  understand  me  better." 

The  eyes  of  the  successful  Minny  sparkled  with  revived  hope 
and  happiness  ;  and  Herbert,  as  he  saw  the  effect  his  words  had 
produced,  not  only  gave  her  credit  for  a  vastly  more  disinterested 
feeling  than  any  of  which  her  nature  was  capable,  but  drew  a 
second  inference  as  fallacious  as  the  first :  "  This  poor  foolish 
Emily,  then,  really  loves  me,"  thought  he,  "  and  the  only 
return  I  make  is  ingratitude  and  negligence  !  This  must  not, 
and  shall  not  be  !  " 

Minny  made  an  humble  courtesy  and  departed ;  but  there 
was  little  of  humility  at  her  heart,  for  she  felt  that  never  had  a 
difficult  task  been  more  ably  executed. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Never  had  Herbert,  from  the  hour  when  he  first  determined 
upon  his  own  self-sacrifice,  sought  the  presence  of  the  lady  who 
had  so  unexpectedly  bestowed  her  affections  upon  him  with 
feelings  so  nearly  approaching  gratitude  as  he  did  now. 

He  was,  as  usual,  shown  into  the  full-dressed  drawing-room, 
where  all  visitors  were  received,  and,  as  usual,  he  found  it 
empty.  Whether  he  would  have  thought  most  of  his  mother, 
or  most  of  Janet,  had  he  known  at  that  moment  how  very 
nearly  Miss  Emily  had  decided  upon  sending  down  word  by 
the  servant  who  announced  him,  that  she  did  not  want  to  see 
him,  and  that  he  need  not  trouble  himself  to  call  again — how 
he  might  have  felt,  had  he  known  this,  may  be  doubtful.  But 
he  did  not  know  it ;  and,  therefore,  stood  looking  out  of  the 
window  upon  the  flower  beds  with  very  tolerable  composure, 
while  the  fair  mistress  of  his  destiny  was  standing  before  her 
glass,  debating  the  question — To  see  or  not  to  see  him  ? 

She  was  not  only  standing  before  her  glass,  but  she  was 
looking  into  it,  and  this  circumstance  probably  decided  the 
question  in  favour  of  her  granting  the  interview  that  had  been 
asked  for.  Eor  Emily  was  most  decidedly  looking  beautiful ; 
and  so  very  great  was  her  delight  upon  all  occasions  in  showing 
off"  this  radiant  beauty,  that  she  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of 
doing-  it  now. 

"  The  wretch  ! "  she  muttered,  as  she  smiled  at  herself  for 
the  gratification  of  seeing  her  own  beautiful  teeth  ;  "  it  would 
serve  him  right  to  make  him  more  in  love  with  me  than  he  has 
ever  been  yet,  just  on  purpose  to  make  him  the  more  miserable 
when  he  finds  that  he  has  lost  me  for  ever!"  And  in  this 
frame  of  mind  she  went  down-stairs  and  presented  herself  to 
him,  "looking  beautiful  with  all  her  might." 

Poor  Herbert  had  the  full  consciousness  of  deserving  the 
rebuke  which  had  so  indirectly  reached  him,  and  this  conscious- 
ness gave  to  his  manner  a  little  of  the  earnestness  and  the 
softness  which  had  assuredly  often  been  wanting  in  his  style  of 
addressing  her  ;  and  had  he,  in  the  Stephen-Cornington  vein, 
thrown  his  arms  audaciously  round  her,  and  declared  that  he 
was  come  to  seal  his  pardon  on  her  lips,  the  chances  would 
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have  hcen  very  greatly  in  favour  of  her  committing'  a  new 
infidelit}',  and  swearing  to  him  tliat  the  only  man  she  loved  in 
the  world  was  himself. 

But  although  Mr.  Otterborne  did  not  put  the  reality  of  her 
passion  for  Stephen  to  this  dangerous  test,  he  produced  an 
effect  that  ought  to  have  completely  satisfied  Minny,  for  it  was 
precisely  that  which  it  had  been  her  special  purpose  to  achieve. 

All  that  Minny  believed  to  be  necessary  for  the  success  of 
her  own  hopes,  was  time;  and  the  process  by  Avhich  she  felt 
sure  of  gaining  it,  was  exactly  that  which  was  going  on  now 
between  her  young  lady  and  her  still  affianced  lover. 

"  If,"  thought  she,  "  I  can  but  make  her  afraid,  and  ashamed 
to  throw  him  ofiP,  she  won't  be  in  such  a  red-hot  hurry  to  do  it." 

It  was  thus  that  the  waiting-maid  had  reasoned ;  and  that 
her  conclusion  was  correct,  was  now  fully  proved  by  the 
impossibility  which  Emily  felt  of  giving  the  graceful,  dig-nified, 
and  confiding  Herbert  Otterborne  any  immediate  reason  to 
suspect  that  she  intended  to  jilt  him. 

Nor  did  he  suspect  it  the  least  in  the  world  ;  and  after  a 
visit  of  very  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour  long,  he  left  her 
with  a  parting  shake  of  the  hand  considerably  more  affectionate 
than  usual,  and  returned  home  with  the  satisfactory  conviction 
that  if  there  had  been  anything  wrong,  he  had  succeeded  in 
making  it  right  again,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
danger  of  arrest  from  the  carpenter,  if  the  certainty  of  his 
marriage  with  the  heiress  could  prevent  it. 

Emily  Steyton  was  a  young  lady  who  very  rarely  felt  any 
doubts  or  any  fears  about  anything.  Her  own  will,  her  own 
wishes,  and  her  own  whims,  were  the  only  laws  that  she 
acknowledged,  and  on  most  points  she  was  as  resolute  as  she 
was  wilfial.  But  there  had  been  something  in  the  look  and* 
manner  of  Herbert  during  this  visit  which  had  excited  both 
her  admiration  and  respect,  and  if  the  thoughts  which  occupied 
her  immediately  after  his  departure  had  been  expressed  in 
words,  her  soliloquy  might  have  run  thus,— 

"At  any  rate,  he  is  the  grandest  looking  fellow  I  ever  saw. 
He  looks  as  if  he  were  born  to  be  a  king.  About  beauty,  I 
hardly  know  which  is  the  handsomest.  They  are  both  lovely  ! 
But  that  is  not  the  worst  part  of  the  business,  for  I  suppose 
if  I  saw  them  together  for  a  few  more  times,  I  should 
be  able  to  find  out,  for  good  and  all,  which  of  the  two  I 
really  did  like  best,  so  that's  not  the  great  difficulty.  The 
great  difficulty  is,  that,  at  this  very  identical  moment,  I  am 
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positively  engaged  to  both  of  them.  There  is  nobody  that 
knows  this,  however,  but  my  own  self,  that  is  one  good  thing-, 
— except  Minny,  indeed.  But  I  don't  mind  her.  Of  course 
she  counts  for  nobody." 

These  thoughts  were  followed  by  others,  some  of  which  were 
certainly  rather  embarrassing.  The  riot  her  father  would 
make  ;  the  storm  her  mother  would  blow  up  ;  the  wrath  of  all 
the  Otterborne  family ;  and  the  gossip  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood ;  in  case  she  really  did  decide  upon  jilting  Herbert, — 
all  passed  before  her  in  very  alarming  review. 

And  when  she  turned  her  thoughts  upon  the  great  risk 
which  she  should  certainly  run  of  not  being  married  at  all,  for 
Heaven  knows  how  long,  if  she  did  not  make  up  her  mind  at 
once,  she  clasped  her  hands  together  in  an  agony  which 
appeared  very  greatly  to  resemble  despair,  and  exclaimed,  in 
heart-rending  soliloquy  : 

"  I  shall  go  mad  !  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall,  if  I  can't  settle  it 
in  one  way  or  the  other  at  once  ! "  And  then,  after  the 

silent  meditation  of  a  few  more  minutes,  she  added ;  "  Well, 
then  !  I  do  think  at  this  moment  that  of  the  two  I  would 
rather  marry  Herbert  Otterborne.  Besides,  Avhat  a  horrid  deal 
of  trouble  it  wou.ld  save  !  Everything  is  getting  ready  for 
that,  and  nothing  is  getting  ready  for  the  other.  I  may  not  be 
married  for  these  six  months  to  come,  for  anything  I  know. 
And  Louisa  Price's  bonnet  ordered  and  everything-." 

After  this  passionate  outbreak  the  beautiful  Emily  fell  into  a 

silent  reverie — her  elbows  resting  on  the  table,  and  her  fair 

head  supported  by  her  fair  hands — and  so  we  must  leave  her 

for  the  present ;  for  the  position  into  which  she  had  brought 

herself  was  certainly  rather  a  difficult  one,  and  it  might  be 

tedious  to  follow  her  through  all  the  meanderings  which  her 

fancy  suggested  for  escaping  fi'om  it. 

******* 

Mrs.  Mathews,  after  her  conversation  with  Mr.  Cuthbridge, 
felt  her  dislike  to  her  husband's  grandson  very  considerably 
increased.  She  might  have  found  it  difficult,  perhaps,  to  have 
assigned  any  very  satisfactory  reason  for  this,  but  so  it  was. 
The  confirmation,  too,  of  her  suspicion  that  the  young  man, 
notwithstanding  his  eager  declarations  that  he  wished  for  em- 
ployment, had  no  such  vdsh  at  all,  caused  her  to  turn  her 
thoughts  painfully  to  the  probability  that  this  somewhat  mys- 
terious, and,  to  her  feelings  at  least,  extremely  unprepossessing 
young  man,  was  likely  to  be  the  companion  of  herself  and  her 
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Janet,  foi*  an  inilefiuitc,  and  probably  a  long  period.  She 
confessed  to  herself  that  he  was  extremely  well-lookuig,  and 
possessed  of  many  showy,  if  not  positively  brilliant,  accom- 
plishments ;  and  this,  together  Avith  his  youth,  and  the  fact 
that  she  had  never  seen  him  otherwise  than  civil  to  everybody, 
g"ave  her  a  disagreeable  sort  of  consciousness  that  she  was 
harsh  and  unjust  towards  him. 

"Is  it,"  thought  she,  "  because  I  am  so  jealous  of  my  Janet's 
dignity,  that  I  dislike  the  idea  of  this  long  domestic  companion- 
shijj  for  her,  so  very  greatly  ?  Or  is  it  that  I  feel  there  is  a 
mysteiy  about  him  and  his  past  life  which  prevents  my  feeling 
anything  like  trust  in  him  ?  " 

And  then  she  not  unfrequently  thought  of  her  own  settlement, 
which,  at  her  own  earnest  request,  had  been  so  arranged  as  to 
give  every  farthing  of  her  father's  long-descended  property  to 
this  ill-descended  youth  ;  and  in  the  lofty  solitude  of  her  own 
den,  she  mig-ht  now  and  then  have  been  heard  to  groan  as  she 
thoug'ht  of  it. 

True  it  was,  and  she  certainly  found  great  consolation  in 
remembering-  it — true  it  was  that  this  arrangement,  lamentable 
as  it  was  for  the  future,  gave  her  a  great  deal  of  very  consola- 
tory power  for  the  present. 

Notwithstanding  all  her  wisdom,  there  was  certainly  a  good 
deal  of  folly  in  the  ceaseless  care  she  took  to  hide  from  every 
human  being  the  painful  fact  of  Janet's  penniless  condition. 
She  carried  this  so  far  as  even  to  delude  the  poor  girl  herself 
by  telling  her  that  she  had  received  very  satisfactory  informa- 
tion respecting  the  probable  result  of  the  mercantile  transaction 
which  had  involved  her  father  in  difficulty  ;  but  that  it  was  a 
subject  which  ought  not  to  be  discussed,  even  between  them- 
selves, till  the  final  result  was  absolutely  ascertained,  and  that, 
in  the  meantime,  she  (Mrs.  Mathews)  was  authorised  to  make 
such  pecuniary  advances  to  Janet  as  she  thought  proper. 

Had  no  such  personage  as  Stephen  Cornington  ever  been 
brought  upon  the  scene,  Mrs.  Mathews  would  never  have  told 
so  many  fibs  ;  and  had  Janet  Anderson  been  a  few  years  older, 
not  even  Mrs.  Mathews  herself  would  have  persuaded  her  to 
accept  advances  which  she  might  never  be  able  to  repay. 

Nor  was  poor  Mrs.  Mathews  perfectly  satisfied  herself  with 
the  part  she  was  acting ;  but  a  feeling,  stronger  than  herself, 
seemed  to  render  her  absolutely  incapable  of  enduring  the  seeing 
the  illegitimate  offspring  of  her  husband  strutting  in  the  assured 
independence  that  her  own  uilieritance  would  give  him,  while 
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the  child  of  John  Anderson  was  held  up  to  the  pity  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood  as  an  object  of  charity. 

But  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Mathews  was  not  one  easily  to  be  cast 
down  ;  and  as  she  looked  in  the  sweet  face  of  her  adopted 
daughter,  she  consoled  herself  very  pleasantly  with  the  belief 
that  she  should  live  long  enough  to  see  her  Janet  married,  as 
well  as  long  enough  to  save  her  a  fortune  from  her  private  five 
hundred  per  annum. 

But  neither  the  presence  of  Stephen  Cornington,  nor  the 
poverty  of  Janet  Anderson,  weighed  heavily  enough  upon  her 
vigorous  mind  to  greatly  occupy  her  thoughts  or  depress  her 
spirits.  There  was  another  subject  which,  though  it  might  be 
supposed  to  touch  her  less  nearly,  seemed  to  occupy  her  more. 
This  was  the  approaching  marriage  of  Herbert  Otterborne  and 
Emily  Steyton. 

It  was  not  that  she  had  detected  the  young  lady's  volatile  in- 
constancy, or  that  she  suspected  her  of  being  in  any  way  worse 
than  silly  and  unladylike  ;  but  that  Herbert  should  be  sold  to 
save  his  father  from  being  arrested — which  was  an  idea  pretty 
widely  circulated — was  dreadful ! 

In  her  secret  heart  she  wondered,  greatly  wondered,  that  he 
had  escaped  the  additional  misery  of  falling  in  love  with  her 
Janet,  but  she  was  grateful  for  it ;  for  had  it  been  otherwise,  and 
even  if  there  had  been  no  rich  Emily  Steyton  in  the  case,  how 
terrible  an  addition  to  his  wretched  mother's  sorrows  it  would 
have  been,  had  she  seen  his  noble  heart  torn  by  a  hopeless 
attachment  to  a  penniless  girl.  Yes,  Mrs.  Mathews  wondered 
at  his  insensibility,  but  she  was  thankful  that  it  was  so. 

That  she  did  not  deceive  herself  on  this  point  was  made  evi- 
dent to  her  by  the  conduct  of  Lady  Otterborne  ;  for  it  was  per- 
fectly certain  that  such  a  woman,  and  such  a  mother,  would 
have  been  tremblingly  alive  to  the  danger  of  exposing  Herbert 
to  attractions  which  there  were  so  many  reasons  for  thinking 
would  be  very  full  of  peril  to  him.  For  how  was  it  possible  to 
avoid  seeing  that  Janet  was  as  exactly  the  sort  of  creature  he 
was  likely  to  love,  as  that  Emily  was  exactly  the  sort  of 
creature  he  was  likely  not  to  love  ?  Tet  Lady  Otterborne 
persisted  most  perseveringly  in  coaxing  Janet  to  come  to  her, 
and  in  coaxing  Mrs.  Mathews  to  permit  it. 

The  inference,  therefore,  clearly  was,  that  lovely  as  she 
thought  her  Janet,  Herbert  Otterborne  thought  his  magnificent 
Emily  more  lovely  still  ;  till  at  length  she  brought  herself  to 
indulge  in  a  little  quizzing  smile  at  her  own  partiality,  which 
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made  it  so  very  difficult  for  her  to  believe  that  any  beauty  in 
the  world  could  equal  in  attraction  the  beauty  of  John  Anderson's 
dausfhier. 

Neiilier  did  all  her  watcl ifulness  enable  her  to  discern  any 
very  serious  cause  for  alarm  on  account  of  the  gentle  Janet 
herself.  She  might  still  occasionally  be  seen  with  an  open  book 
in  her  hand,  without  displaying  to  the  spectator  any  very  cer- 
tain evidence  that  she  was  reading  it ;  but  as  she  appeared  in 
all  other  respects  to  be  in  a  very  happy  and  healthful  state, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  her  adopted  and  most  doting  mother 
laughed  away  all  her  own  fears  of  the  miseries  of  a  hopeless 
attachment  with  which  she  had  certainly  begun  to  torment 
herself  with  more  of  romance  than  was  at  all  befitting  the 
wisdom  of  Mrs.  Mathews  of  "The  den." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

TiiixciS  had  gone  on  in  this  manner,  apparently  in  a  state  of 
great  tranquillity,  for  several  days.  Minny  had  contrived  to 
pacify  her  father,  Stephen  Cornuigton  had  contrived  to  pacify 
her,  and  Emily  had  contrived  to  pacify  Stephen  Oornington,  not 
by  anything  she  had  said  to  him,  but  by  contriving-  to  keep  out 
of  his  waj",  having  accompanied  her  portly  papa  and  mamma 
upon  a  visit  of  some  duration  to  a  family  at  a  distance,  who  did 
not  enjoy  the  honour  of  Mr.  Cornington's  acquaintance.  Things 
went  on  for  several  days  in  this  manner,  but  they  could  not  go 
on  so  for  ever.  However  well  inclined  Miss  Emily  Steyton 
might  be  to  forget  her  moonlight  walk  in  the  woods  of  Knightly, 
^Ir.  Stephen  Oornington  had  not  forgotten,  nor  did  he  intend 
to  forget,  any  single  circumstance  connected  with  the  said  walk, 
or  any  single  word  uttered  by  the  beautiful  Emily  in  the  course 
of  it. 

The  young  lady  had  confessed  to  him,  before  their  tSte-a-lrte 
ramble  had  lasted  more  than  ten  minutes,  that  she  was  tired  to 
death  of  Herbert  Otterborne  ;  and  about  ten  minutes  before  it 
ended,  she  pledged  her  word  to  him  that  she  would  play  the 
3ii,id  Herbert  a  trick  worth  two  of  his,  when  he  handed  about 
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his  lady-mother,  instead  of  handing  her,  for  that  she  would 
marry  him,  the  said  Stephen  Cornington,  instead. 

And  never  since  love  and  marriage  Avere  invented,  could  any 
gentleman  have  been  found  more  desperately  purposed  to  fulfil 
the  promise  he  had  given  in  return,  than  was  ilr.  Stephen 
Coming-ton. 

He  bore  the  absence  of  his  affianced  love  with  very  tolerable 
patience  for  about  a  weeh,  and  he  bore  it  the  better,  perhaps, 
because  his  other  affianced  love,  the  pretty  Minny,  had  accom- 
panied her  mistress  on  her  visit. 

But  at  length  Sunday  arrived,  and  iliss  Emily  appeared  at 
church,  and  Miss  iliimy  ap})eared  at  church  also  ;  and  then  it 
was  that  ilr.  ilathews'  magnificent  grandson  determined  to 
bring  matters  to  a  very  speedy  conclusion.  He  had  already 
fully  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  conclu- 
sion was  to  be  brought  about ;  and  he  had  gone  fm-ther  still,  for 
he  had  already  so  well  arranged  his  affairs  as  to  be  perfectly 
well  prejDared  for  an  elopement,  even  if  his  beautiful  Emily's 
privy  purse  proved  as  empty  as  his  own  had  been,  before 
he  had  explained  the  nature  of  his  position  to  his  delighted 
grandfather. 

It  would  really  be  scarcely  saying-  more  than  the  truth,  if  I 
averred  that  the  old  gentleman  was  quite  as  much  delighted 
with  the  scheme  as  the  young  one.  Every  feeling  left  alive 
within  him  appeared  gratified  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

The  glory  of  seeing  his  matchless  grandson  seize  upon  the 
golden  prize  that  the  liaug-hty  Otterbornes  had  sought  to  gain, 
and  carry  it  off,  despite  the  well-known  stigma  on  his  birth, 
was  a  species  of  triumph  to  which  he  was  most  keenly  sensible ; 
and  it  Avas  with  a  feeling  little  short  of  rapture  that  he  gave 
him  a  cheque  upon  the  Hertford  Bank  for  one  hmidred  pounds, 
Avhich,  as  they  were  already,  as  he  facetiously  observed,  on  the 
north  road,  Avould,  he  hoped,  be  sufficient  to  pay  their  travelling 
expenses  to  Gretna  Green  and  back  again. 

So  far  everything-  seemed  to  smile  most  propitiously  on  the 
hopes  and  fortunes  of  the  young-  West  Indian,  but  malignant 
Fate  sat  by,  smiling-,  in  the  form  of  pretty  Minny  Stokes. 

The  church  at  Weldon  has  a  handsome  and  an  ample  porch ; 
so  ample  as  to  permit  persons  of  low  deg-i-ee  to  linger  Avithin 
its  shade,  A\diile  persons  of  high  degree  pass  through  it  in  dig- 
nified procession,  as  they  leave  the  sacred  edifice.  Among  the 
latter  Avas  the  magnificent  Stephen  Cornington ;  among  the 
former,  the  humble  Miimy  Stokes. 
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]\Iinny  had  been  tlie  first  to  qnit  the  pew  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  Weldon  Ijod^-o  domestics,  but  the  hist  to  linger  in  the 
]n)reh  ;  for  it  was  not  till  ne:i.r1y  all  the  congrc^'ation  had  passed 
through  it,  that  the  bi'ight  eiirls  of  her  faithless  lover  were  seen 
waving  al)ove  the  tall  hats  of  the  rest. 

Stephen  Cornington  liad,  in  fact,  lingered  behind  his  party 
for  the  purpose  of  whispering  in  the  ear  of  Emily,  his  assurance 
that  he  should  be  at  the  "Lodge"  within  an  hour.  But  the 
beautiful  Emily  was  not  just  then  in  a  humour  to  be  so  whis- 
jiered  to  ;  and,  therefore,  when  she  was  about  half  way  doAVjr 
tlie  church,  she  gave  one  of  her  own  peculiarly  lively  twirls 
back  again  towards  the  vestry  door,  through  which  the  Price 
famil)^  always  made  their  exit — having,  as  she  declared,  some- 
tliino-  very  particular  indeed  to  say  to  her  ft-iend  Louisa. 

A^'hat  her  whisperings  to  her  friend  might  have  been,  it  boots 
not  here  to  tell,  probably  nothing  very  important ;  but  the 
whisper  of  her  maid  to  the  stately  stepping  SteiDhen,  intimated 
that  he  must  contrive  to  meet  her  in  a  well-known  lane  within 
half-an-hour,  or  he  would  be  after  getting  himself  into  terrible 
trouble. 

Either  by  hit  or  wit,  Minny  had  struck  upon  the  right  chord, 
for  she  frightened  him ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  Stephen  Cor- 
nington, notwithstanding  his  six  feet  two  inches,  was  not  a 
brave  man,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  the  reverse.  Her 
whisper  was  a  very  skilful  one,  for  he  heard  it  though  nobody 
else  did,  and  he  was  very  obediently  walking  in  the  lane 
sjiecified  when  Minny  got  there. 

"You  are  out  in  your  reckoning,  you  false-hearted  villain!" 
were  the  words  with  which  she  greeted  him ;  in  reply  to  '\vhich 
he  attempted  to  kiss  her, — asked  her  what  she  had  got  in  her 
head,  and  told  her  not  to  talk  nonsense. 

Her  reproaches,  and  his  denials,  went  on  for  some  time  with 
very  little  effect  on  either  side,  till  at  length  he  chang-ed  his  tone, 
and  told  her  very  solemnly  that  if  she  would  listen  to  him  like 
a  reasonable  woman,  he  would  make  her  understand  his  real 
situation,  and  that  then  they  might  consult  together  as  to  what 
was  best  to  be  done. 

This  seemed  at  once  to  act  as  a  sedative,  for  he  now,  for  tlie 
first  time,  offered  to  do  precisely  the  tiling  which,  from  the  very 
earliest  commencement  of  their  acquaintance,  she  had  the  most 
earnestly  desired  that  he  should  do.  Jemima  Stokes  was  A  ery 
much  in  love  with  the  handsome  Barbadian,  but  nevertheless 
she  was  an  observant  and  sharp-witted  girl,  and  was  by  no 
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means  slow  in  discovering  that,  let  Mr.  Stephen  Cornington  be 
as  great  a  favourite  with  his  grandpapa  as  it  was  possible  for  a 
grandson  to  be,  there  was  still  something  very  odd  in  one's 
never  having  heard  of  him  before. 

Of  course  no  mention  had  been  made  of  his  illegitimacy  by 
any  member  of  the  Weldon  Grange  family,  but  it  was  probable 
that  Minny  Stokes  was  not  the  only  individual  in  the  parish 
who  might  have  thought  it  odd  that  he  had  never  been  men- 
tioned at  all  till  he  came  to  announce  himself. 

On  the  whole,  however,  no  one  seemed  to  care  very  much 
about  it ;  Mr.  Mathews  had  introduced  him  as  his  grandson, 
and  this  had  proved  quite  suSicient  to  procure  him  admission  to 
every  house  in  the  neighbourhood. 

But  with  Minny  the  case  was  different,  and  this  promise  of 
being  informed  of  all  the  particulars  of  his  "  real  situation," 
had  the  effect  of  making  her  refrain  from  uttering  any  more  of 
the  bitter  reproaches  with  which  she  came  armed  to  assail 
him. 

How  much  there  might  have  been  of  his  bygone  private 
history,  with  which  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  her, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  he  told  her  quite  enough  to 
make  her  clearly  understand  that  if  he  would  even  be  so 
obliging  as  immediately  to  marry  her  publicly,  instead  of 
privately,  the  marriage  would  not  be  a  particularly  advan- 
tageous one,  for  he  very  frankly  informed  her  that  he  did  not 
possess  a  single  shilling  in  the  world. 

This  very  naturally  made  the  most  satisfactory  argument  in 
his  defence,  -when  she  accused  him  of  inconstancy. 

"My  plan,  my  darling  Minnj',"  said  he,  "is  to  many  your 
young  lady,  to  receive  the  fortune,  which  is  to  be  paid  down  in 
ready  money  on  tlic  wedding-day,  and  then  to  set  off  with  you, 
dearest,  in  a  postcliaise  and  four  for  London,  where  we  will  stay 
till  we  are  both  of  us  tired  of  seeing  sights,  and  then  I  wUl 
carry  you  home  as  my  own  dear  wife,  to  my  own  beautiful 
country  beyond  the  seas." 

The  part  assigned  to  her  young  lady  in  this  plan  appeared  to 
have  so  small  a  portion  of  love  in  it,  that  the  jealousy  of 
Minny  seemed  to  die  a  natural  death  as  she  listened  to  it ;  but 
this  tender  confidence  on  her  part  by  no  means  atoned,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Stephen,  for  the  very  disagreeable  assurance 
which  accompanied  it,  that  Miss  Emily  seemed  to  be  getting 
fonder  again  of  Mr.  Herbert  than  she  had  ever  been  ia  her 
life. 
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"  Slie  met  him  twice  at  dinner  at  different  houses,  while  we 
wns  away  ;  and  she  has  gone  on  talking  of  her  marriage  with 
him  ever  since,"  said  Minny,  coaxingly,  playing  with  her  lover's 
curls  as  she  spoke. 

But  dreadfully  Avas  the  wretched  girl  startled  when  he  broke 
from  her,  with  the  vehement  gesticulation  of  a  man  suddenly 
deprived  of  his  wits,  and  with  eyes  rolling,  and  fists  clenched, 
declared,  with  a  furious  oath,  that  if  he  did  not  get  Emily  Stey- 
ton's  fortune,  he  would  blow  his  brains  out. 

It  was  an  awful  thing  for  a  poor  country  girl,  who  had  never 
in  her  life  witnessed  any  melo-dramatic  performances,  either  on 
or  off  the  stage,  to  listen  to  such  a  voav  as  this  from  the 
beloved  of  her  heart ;  and  Minny  was  awestruck  accordingly. 
But  when  he  unclenched  his  fists,  and  ceased  to  roll  his  eyes, 
she  recovered  herself ;  for  the  delightful  fact  that  no  word  in- 
dicative of  love  to  her  rival  had  escaped  him  in  his  agony  was 
very  far  from  being  lost  upon  her.  Moreover  she  had  the  good 
sense  to  let  him  get  a  little  cooler  still,  before  she  answered 
him,  and  when  she  did,  it  was  not  in  the  language  of  reproach, 
but  encouragement. 

"  Don't  take  on  so  ! "  she  exclaimed,  lovingly  hanging  upon 
his  arm ;  "  there's  nothing  done  or  said  yet,  to  prevent  your 
having  her  fortune.  She  has  called  me  fool  and  idiot,  till  I  am 
got  pretty  well  tired  of  hearing  it,  I  can  tell  her  ;  but  may  be 
there  are  others  not  that  much  sharper  than  me.  You  get 
hold  of  her  again,  Mr.  Stephen,  and  just  swear  away  till  you 
have  got  no  breath  left,  that  you  can't  live  above  a  day  or  two 
longer  without  her ;  and  take  the  idiot  Minny's  word  for  it, 
that  she  will  be  ready  to  run  off  with  you  to-morrow.  But 
there  will  be  no  need  of  any  running  off  till  such  time  as  you 
run  off  with  me,  my  own  darling,  for  her  father  will  no  more 
refuse  his  consent  to  her  marrying  you,  than  to  her  marrying 
Squire  Otterborne.  who  has  got  for  his  fortune  a  good  deal  less 
than  nothing  at  all." 

"And  you  really  think,  dearest,"  replied  her  lover,  who  was 
softened  into  almost  gentle  tenderness  by  her  hopeful  words, 
"  you  really  think,  my  darling  Minny,  that  her  father  would  let 
her  jilt  the  young  squire  in  that  way,  without  making  any 
difference  in  her  fortune  ?  " 

"  Let  her  !  Let  her,  indeed,  Mr.  Stephen!"  replied  the  girl 
with  a  sneer  ;  "  why  he'd  no  more  stand  before  her  and  say 
nay,  if  it  was  her  will  and  pleasure  to  say  yea,  than  he'd  put 
hia  right  hand  into  the  fire,  and  his  left  one  after  it.  You 
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never  saw  my  young  lady  in  one  of  her  tantrums,  darling  ;  but 
I  have." 

"Well,  my  beauty,  I'll  take  your  word  for  it,  and  act 
accordingly,"  he  replied.  "  But  the  first  thing  to  be  done,"  he 
added,  rather  anxiously,  "  is  for  me  to  get  at  her,  Minny.  It 
seems  to  me  that  she  is  doing  all  she  can  to  keep  out  of  my 
way.  That  was  the  reason,  I'll  be  hanged  if  it  wasn't,  for  her 
fidgeting  away  after  the  Prices,  instead  of  coming  out  of 
church  in  the  common  way." 

"And  that's  true,  and  no  mistake,"  returned  the  confidential 
Abigail.  "  She  has  just  veered  again  back  to  the  young  squire, 
as  sure  as  your  name's  Stephen;  but  if  you  really  cannot  run 
away  with  me  without  getting  her  money  first,  ^vhj  I  must  bear 
it ;  and  if  I  don't  put  no  stumbling-block  in  your  wa}',  you 
need  not  be  faint-hearted  about  bringing  her  round  again.  She 
is  just  a  perfect  weathercock.  If  she  had  got  any  of  my 
faithful  trueness  of  heart,  Stephen,  I  would  have  scoimed  to 
come  in  her  way.  But  she  hasn't  a  bit  of  it ;  and  for  all  her 
being  back  again  so  sweet  upon  Mr.  Herbei't,  I'll  bet  a  pound 
to  a  penny  that  she'll  be  all  back  again  to  you,  if  you  do  but 
fool  her  enough.  And  3-et  I  hate  the  thought  of  your  making 
love  to  her  worse  than  poison  !  But  what  must  be  must  be,  I 
suppose." 

"And  this  must  be,  I  promise  you,  my  darling,"  replied  the 
young  man,  -with  a  tender  caress ;  "  though  I  am  no  more  iu 
love  with  her,  ilinny,  than  I  am  with  her  fat  mother  ;  and  you 
may  guess  how  much  that  is." 

This  lively  sally  put  the  faithful-hearted  Jemima  into  such 
perfect  good-lmmour,  that  she  entered,  in  the  frankest  manner 
possible,  into  a  consultation  witli  her  lover  as  to  the  ways  and 
means  of  his  obtaining-  a  tctc-d-fctc  interview  with  her  mistress 
• — an  interview  which  they  both  felt  to  be  extremely  important, 
and  which  he  was  very  fully  determined  should  be  decisive. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Ix  the  copse-like  little  wood  which  surrounded  three  sides  of 
Mr.  Steyton's  handsome  mansion,  a  pretty  little  room  had  been 
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erected  in  tlic  form  of  a  Grecian  temi^le,  inscribed  above  llie 
door  of  ^vliich  might  be  seen,  in  letters  of  gold,  the  words, 

"sacred  to  friendship." 

The  erection  of  the  temple  had  been  the  work  of  Mr.  Stej'- 
ton's  predecessor  ;  the  touching  inscription  had  been  suggested 
by  the  beautifal  Emih-,  when  she  was  at  home  for  her  last 
midsummer  A^acation,  before  she  finally  left  school. 

To  this  temple,  "  sacred  to  friendship,"  Miss  Emily  never 
failed  to  introduce  all  the  young  gentlemen  of  her  acquaintance, 
and  she  was  rewarded  for  the  amiable  temper  which  she  dis- 
played in  thus  seeking  to  share  with  her  friends  the  pleasure 
which  its  figreeable  aspect  gave  her,  by  hearing-  at  least  seven- 
eighths  of  the  young  gentlemen  exclaim,  as  they  read  the  in- 
scription, "  Oh  ! "  or  "  Ah  !  Miss  Steyton  !  "  as  the  case  might 
be,  "  the  motto  ought  to  be  '  Sucred  to  love !' " 

Mr.  Stephen  Cornington  had  of  course  already  made  the  visit, 
and  made  the  speech;  and  it  was  to  this  temple  that  Minny 
promised  to  induce  her  young  lady  to  repair  immediately  after 
breakfast  on  the  morrow. 

"  I  know  what  I'll  say  to  make  her  go  there,"  said  the  faith- 
ful waiting-Avoman,  with  a  wink ;  "  I'll  just  tell  her  that  I  think 
she'll  find  Mr.  Herbert  there,  and  you'll  see  if  she  don't  go  fast 
enough.  She'll  think  it  will  be  such  a  tip-top  good  opportunity 
for  finishing  the  reconciliation  between  them." 

This  was  said  in  a  manner  which  might  have  checked  the 
ardour  and  the  hopes  of  many  young  gentlemen,  but  upon  Mr. 
Stephen  their  eficct  was  difi"ereut.  It  only  made  him  feel  that 
in  love,  as  in  war,  all  stratagems  are  lawful. 

This  conversation  indeed  was,  on  the  whole,  extremely  satis- 
factory to  both  parties,  for  ilr.  Stephen  became  more  strongly 
convinced  than  ever,  that  the  divine  Emily  was  exactly  the  sort 
of  treasure  to  be  won  by  a  coup-de-main ;  and  Miss  Jemima  felt 
equally  well  assured,  that  the  obtaining  her  young  lady's  fortune 
by  permitting  the  captivating  Stephen  to  marry  her  before  ho 
ran  away  with  her  happier  self,  was  a  necessity  to  which,  per- 
force, she  must  submit  herself,  if  she  ever  hoped  to  be  run  away 
with  at  all. 

If  the  calculations  of  the  young  man  concerning  his  influence 
with  the  heiress  were  as  well  founded  and  as  correct  as  those  of 
her  confidential  maid,  no  plot  could  promise  fairer  to  come  to  a 
successful  conclusion  ;  for  no  sooner  had  Minny  observed  on  the 
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following  morning  tliat  the  weather  was  uncommonly  beautiful 
for  a  walk,  and  that  she  had  just  seen  Squire  Otterborne  stroll- 
ing, with  a  book  in  his  hand,  into  the  "  Temple  of  Friendship," 
than  Miss  Emily  desired  that  her  bonnet,  scarf,  parasol,  and 
gloves  should  be  instantly  given  to  her. 

These  commands  being  obeyed,  and  the  fair  creature  equipped 
in  the  mo§t  captivating  manner  for  a  stroll,  she,  too,  seized  upon 
a  book,  aM  sallied  forth  to  enjoy  the  sun,  the  shade,  the  wood- 
bine-scented air,  or  any  other  agreeable  thing  which  might 
happen  to  present  itself  to  her  notice. 

On  entering  the  temple  she  immediately  perceived  that  a 
gentleman  had  taken  possession  of  one  of  the  sofas,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  she  started.  For  how  was  it  possible  she 
could  have  seen  any  gentleman  seated  in  dear  papa's  "  Temple 
of  Friendship  "  without  it  ?  But  when  the  gentleman  on  hear- 
ing the  gentle  little  exclamation  of  "  Oh  ! "  sprang  from  the 
couch,  and  stood  before  her  in  the  palpable  form  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Cornington,  there  was  no  affectation  whatever  in  the  renewed 
start,  or  the  renewed  "  Oh  ! "  which  accompanied  it. 

The  clever  young  Barbadian  very  skilfully  took  up  his  tender 
tale  precisely  at  the  point  where  he  had  left  it  at  their  last  part- 
ing, which  was,  as  we  know,  beneath  the  crumbling  walls  of 
Knightly  Abbey. 

All  the  passionate  professions  of  undying  love  which  had  pre- 
ceded this  adieu,  and  which  had  been  uttered  beneath  the  trem- 
bling beams  of  the  listening  moon,  can  only  be  guessed  at, 
because  they  were  considerably  too  long  and  too  redundant  for 
repetition  ;  but  the  last  farewell  pronounced  on  that  occasion  by 
Mr.  Stephen  was  in  these  words,  accompanied  by  a  squeeze  of 
the  hand,  intended  to  express  a  great  deal  more  than  any  words 
could  possibly  do . 

"  Good  night,  dear,  darling  angel  !  good  night  !  Remember 
what  you  have  jDromised  me  !  Remember  that  you  are  mine 
for  ever,  and  for  ever,  and  for  ever  ! " 

To  which  Miss  Emily  had  answered,  Oh,  dear  me,  yes  !  I  will ! 
I  will !  I  will,  indeed  !  Don't  hold  me  any  more  ;  the  people 
will  see  you  ! " 

To  which  reasonable  remonstrance  he  had  murmured  in  reply, 
"  Adieu,  my  angel  wife  ! " 

And  now,  as  I  observed  before,  he  began  again  where  he  had 
left  off,  and  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  before  her,  exclaimed 
again,  "  My  angel  wife  ! " 

But  oh,  the  heavy  change  !    Instead  of  trembling  a  little, 
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sighing  a  little,  and  blushing  a  good  deal,  the  young  lady  gave 
a  vigorous  spring  back-svavds,  so  as  to  extricate  her  dress,  as 
well  as  her  hand,  from  his  grasp,  and  exclaimed,  "Mercy  on 
me  !  Mr.  Stephen  Cornington,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?  " 

I  have  confessed  that  Mr.  Stephen  Cornington,  although  one 
of  my  heroes,  was  not  constitutionally  brave  ;  but  this  involun- 
tary weakness,  if  it  may  be  called  one,  never  displayed  itself  to 
the  fair  sex.  Towards  them  he  was  ever  brave,  almost  to 
excess;  and  he  now  started  to  his  feet  with  an  aspect  almost  as 
furious  as  that  which  on  the  preceding  day  he  had  exhibited  to 
]\Iinny,  during  their  confidential  interview  in  the  lane. 

In  reply  to  this  unexpected  inquiry  as  to  what  was  the  matter 
with  him,  he  struck  his  forehead,  with  great  apparent  fury,  with 
his  clenched  fist,  and  exclaimed  : 

"The  matter  is,  loveliest,. but  most  cruel  of  created  beings, 
that  you  must  either  keep  the  promise  you  have  made  me,  and 
be  mine,  or  prepare  yourself  to  see  me  fall  at  your  feet  a  corpse ! 
I  -svill  not,  for  I  cannot  live  without  you  ! " 

These  words  would  have  served  his  pm-pose  better  had  they 
been  uttered  with  more  of  tenderness,  and  less  of  fury  ;  but  the 
beautiful  Emily,  though  most  exceedingly  silly,  was  by  her 
nature  considerably  braver  than  her  vehement  lover,  and  instead 
of  being  alarmed  by  his  violence,  she  felt  not  a  little  disposed 
to  laugh  at  it.  His  beauty,  too,  was  considerably  impaired  by 
his  contortions,  so  that  he  really  did  not  give  himself  a  fair 
chance  of  recovering  the  place  in  her  fluctuating  affections  which 
absence  had  lost,  and  the  presence  of  his  rival  regained. 

"  Upon  my  word,  it  is  lucky  for  you,  Mr.  Cornington,"  said 
she,  "  that  our  temple  is  so  beautifully  sheltered,  for  I  am  quite 
certain  that  anybody  in  the  world  who  saw  you  now  would 
think  you  were  mad.  And  you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  Mr. 
Stephen,  that  young  ladies  do  not  like  madmen." 

"  But  have  you  not  promised  to  be  my  wife — and  did  we  not 
seal  the  promise  with  a  heavenly  kiss  by  moonlight  ? "  was 
his  reply.  And  again  he  approached,  and  attempted  to  take 
her  hand. 

"Please  to  let  me  alone,  Mr.  Stephen  Cornington,"  she  re- 
plied. "  You  look  better  by  moonlight  than  you  do  by  day- 
light, I  can  tell  you,  or  you  never  would  have  got  me  to  listen 
to  yom-  love-making  at  all.  And  I  only  did  it  for  a  frolic,  as 
_  it  was,  for  I  was  engaged  to  be  married  before,  and  I  daresay 
you  knew  that  as  well  as  I  did,  for  everybody  knows  it ;  I  did 
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not  think  you  were  in  earnest.    How  could  I  ?    It  was  all  stuff 

and  nonsense,  you  know,  so  pray  do  not  let  us  talk  any  more 
about  it." 

Mr.  Stephen  Cornington  had  as  completely  made  up  his  mind 
to  believe  that  the  magnificent  fortune  of  Miss  Steyton  -was  in 
his  grasp,  as  that  she  had  permitted  her  lips  to  be  audaciously 
pressed  by  his,  and  the  terrible  disappointment  which  now 
seemed  to  threaten  him,  was  really  as  unexpected  as  it  was 
dreadful. 

For  a  short  moment  the  colour  forsook  his  cheeks,  and  he 
stood  trembling  almost  convulsively  before  her,  and  for  that 
short  moment  she  Avas  very  nearly  frightened,  because  as  she 
afterwards  told  Minny,  he  really  looked  horrid  ;  but  she  speedily 
recovered  herself,  and  felt  considerably  more  inclined  to  laugh, 
than  either  to  pity  or  fear  him. 

But  she  little  guessed,  poor  child,  the  really  desperate  con- 
dition of  the  frowning  young  giant  who  stood  before  her. 

He  Avas  already  as  deeply  in  debt  to  all  the  tailors  and  boot- 
makers of  Hertford,  as  his  fear  of  discovery  would  permit  him 
to  go,  for  the  ready-money  largesses  of  his  doting  g-randfather 
were  far  from  being  sufficient  for  his  current  ready-money  ex- 
penses, and  not  a  single  shilling  that  he  received  from  him  was 
spent  in  the  manner  in  Avhich  that  most  confiding-  of  grand- 
fathers supposed. 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  our  handsome  Barbadian  was  very 
unlucky  ;  for,  whereas  Sir  Charles  Otterborne,  who  rarely  suf- 
fered a  day  to  pass  without  challenging  him  to  a  match  at  bil- 
liards, lost  constantly  and  betted  high,  but  with  no  other  payment 
than  a  very  punctually-entered  memorandum,  in  a  book  kept 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  the  bets,  as  constantly  lost  to  an 
accomplished  marker  at  Hertford,  were  paid,  perforce,  with 
unerring  punctuality. 

In  short,  the  young  man  was  about  equally  destitute  and 
desperate,  and  being,  moreover,  endowed  as  largely  with  bru- 
tality, as  sjiaringly  with  courage,  his  rage  and  disapiDointraent, 
together  with  the  certainty  of  Minny's  co-operating  evidence, 
suggested  to  the  young  villain  the  idea  of  placing  her  in  such 
an  equivocal  position  as  would  both  avenge  the  scornful,  quiz- 
zing sort  of  smile  that  he  read  in  the  thoughtless  girl's  eye,  and 
secure  to  him  the  immediate  possession  of  her  hand,  with  nearly 
as  much  certainty  as  he  could  wish. 

"  You  know  I  adore  you  ! "  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  throwing 
his  arms  around  her  ;  "  you  know  I  cannot  live  without  you  !" 
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"  Let  me  alone  then,  Stephen,  if  you  please,"  said  Emil^^, 
passioiiatc'lv,  bnt  evidently  with  more  aug-cr  tlian  terror.  "  You 
really  ouglit  tii  be  ashamed  of  3'ourself ;  you  know  I  told  you 
from  till'  very  first  that  I  \vas  cngntifcd  to  somebody  else,  and  so 
I  am.  But  if  I  was  not,  I  am  (juite  sure  now  that  I  would 
never  engage  mj-self  to  you,  unless  it  was  by  way  of  a  joke,  on 
purpose  to  laugh  at  you  afterwards  I  don't  like  your 

ways  at  all !    Let  me  go,  I  tell  you  ! " 

This  was  uttered  both  passionately  and  rapidly,  and  the 
young  man,  while  she  continued  to  speak,  looked  stedfastly  at 
her;  but  though  he  relaxed  the  rude  violence  of  the  grasp  in 
which  he  held  her,  he  did  not  withdraw  the  arm  that  encircled 
her  waist.  He  seemed  keenly  watching  her,  as  if  determined 
to  discover  her  real  feelings  and  her  real  purposes. 

But  the  result  of  this  examination  did  not  appear  to  inspire 
him  with  any  confidence  in  her  returning  love,  or  even  with  any 
hope  of  such  patient  indulgence  as  might  make  him  look 
forward  to  the  renewal  of  her  tender  feelings  for  him  in  future ; 
for,  upon  her  repeating  her  remonstrance  in  a  still  more  angry 
tone,  he  only  replied,  "  No  !  I  will  not  release  you  !  No  power 
on  earth  shall  make  me  give  you  up  !  You  are  mine ;  mine  to 
your  dying  day  !  " 

The  brutal  vehemence  with  which  he  uttered  these  words 
made  the  now  really  terrified  girl  begin  very  seriously  and 
decidedly  to  fear  that  they  were  intended  as  a  dreadftd  threat, 
and  after  making-  another  violent  but  vain  effort  to  extricate 
herself  from  his  clutches,  she  remained  perfectly  still  for  a 
moment,  as  if  to  collect  her  strength,  and  then  uttered  a  succes- 
sion of  screams,  which  might  almost  have  sufficed  to  reach  the 
house,  so  shrill  and  so  loud  were  they  in  their  excessive  terror. 

But  Mr.  Stephen  Cornington  calculated  the  distance  too 
accurately  to  be  at  all  alarmed  on  that  account,  and  the 
strength  of  the  unfortunate  Emily  was  failing  her  fast,  when  a 
hasty  step  was  heard  approaching-,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
instant  the  stalwart  shoulders  of  the  magnificent  Stephen 
Cornington  were  saluted  by  a  tolerably  heavy  blow  from  the 
butt  end  of  a  fowling-piece. 

The  first  result  of  this  was  that  the  arm  of  the  brutal 
Cornington  relaxed  its  hold  ;  and  the  next,  that  the  fainting 
form  of  the  beautiful  Emily  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  spirited  assailant  of  the  villainous  Stephen  was  a  man  as 
young-  as  himself,  but  very  greatly  his  inferior  in  size  and 
strength,  for  it  was  the  light  and  active  figure  of  William 
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Price  that  the  cowardly  culprit  recognised,  as  he  turned  to  see 
from  whence  the  blow  he  had  received  proceeded. 

"  What  business  have  you  to  interrupt  the  conversation  of 
this  young  lady  and  myself?"  cried  Stephen,  sulkily,  and 
evidently  endeavouring  to  conceal  his  alarm  under  a  bullying 
aspect. 

"  Take  yourself  off,  you  villain  ! "  cried  the  young  man, 
whose  opportune  arrival  had  put  a  stop  to  what  might  have 
been  a  very  frightful  tragedy.  "  Leave  this  building  instantly, 
or  I  will  lodge  the  contents  of  my  gun  in  your  face.  It  may 
not  be  heavy  enough  to  kill  you,  Master  Cornington,  but  it  will 
do  to  maul  your  pretty  face  a  little." 

"  Tes,  Master  Price,  I  shall  take  myself  off,  not  because  you 
desire  it,  but  because  it  suits  my  own  convenience.  But  mind 
my  words,  young  parson,  for  if  you  do  not,  it  may  be  the  worse 
for  you.  You  have  caught  me  kissing  a  pretty  girl.  She 
chooses  to  make  a  fuss  about  it,  bvit  that's  our  affair,  and  not 
yours  ;  and  if  you  dare  open  your  lips  to  tell  anybody,  man, 
woman,  or  child,  of  what  you  have  seen  this  day,  you  may 
reckon  that  your  canting  life  will  not  be  a  very  long  one." 

"  Threatened  men  live  long,"  replied  "William  Price,  gently 
raising  poor  Emily,  who  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  seating  her 
on  the  sofa.  "  If  I  saw  any  advantage  in  relating  your  brutal 
insolence  to  everyone  I  met,"  he  added,  "  I  should  most  certainly 
do  it,  without  asking  your  permission ;  but  I  rather  suppose 
that  this  young  lady  will  consider  you  too  much  beneath  her 
to  choose  to  have  yovir  name  ever  mentioned  at  all  in  conjunc- 
tion with  hers,  so  it  is  likely  that  you  will  escape  on  this  occa- 
sion  the  execration  you  deserve.  But  take  yourself  off,  if  you 
please,  and  that  without  a  moment's  delay,  or  I'll  shoot  you  ! 
When  Mr.  Steyton  gave  me  leave  to  shoot  the  rabbits  here,  he 
did  not  say  a  word  against  my  shooting  any  other  sort  of 
vermin  that  I  might  happen  to  find  upon  the  premises." 

The  delighted  William  Price  (who  certainly  felt  happier  at 
that  moment  than  he  had  ever  done  in  liis  life,  for  the  beautiful 
Emily  was  actually  resting  her  drooping  head  upon  his  arm  as 
he  stood  beside  her,)  looked  as  triumphantly  happy  as  he  felt ; 
and,  moreover,  he  looked  very  handsome  too.  This  was  alto- 
gether more  than  the  peppery  West  Indian  could  bear,  and  he 
retorted  with  a  vehemence  of  voice,  look,  and  gesture,  that  was 
rather  appalling — taking  care,  however,  to  retreat  backwards 
towards  the  door  as  he  spoke — 

"You  threaten  my  life,  you  murdering  heretic,  do  you? 
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That's  your  way  of  doing  business,  is  it?  Mine  is  different, 
but  it  may  answer  better  in  the  end.  I  have  changed  my  mind, 
Sir,  about  keeping  this  matter  secret ;  I  now  think  it  will  suit 
me  better  to  have  it  known,  and  known  it  shall  be,  I  promise 
yon,  do  what  you  may  to  prevent  it.  That  girl  is  my  wife,  at 
least  in  the  way  that  many  good  marriages  are  made.  I  did 
not  meet  her  here  for  nothing,  and  if  you  are  fool  enough  to 
believe  I  did,  her  father,  for  one,  will  understand  the  matter 
better,  and  will  be  glad  enough,  I  take  it,  to  agree  to  any  terms 
I  may  choose  to  propose,  to  make  our  marriage  of  the  sort  that 
people  call  respectable.  So  I  wish  you  good  morning,  young 
man,  and  give  you  my  permission  to  publish  all  you  have  seen 
and  all  you  may  guess." 

And  ynth.  these  words  he  left  the  temple  sacred  to  friendship, 
and  was  soon  concealed  by  the  thick  underwood,  his  path  being 
very  evidently  chosen  where  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  trace 
him. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

The  mitamed  spirit  and  fine  health  of  the  beautiful  Emily 
made  her  more  able  than  most  young  ladies  would  have  been, 
to  shake  off  the  weakness  which  had  overpowered  her  in  a 
moment  of  extreme  terror ;  and  she  heard  and  understood  every 
word  of  Mr.  Stephen's  parting  address  as  distinctly  as  her 
young  champion  did. 

The  mind  of  Emily  Steyton  was  not  a  very  refined  mind  ;  and 
her  folly  in  most  things,  and  especially  in  her  love  affairs,  was 
as  great  as  it  was  well  possible  for  ignorance  and  vanity  to 
make  it ;  she  had,  however,  both  sense  and  feeling  enough 
to  estimate  pretty  nearly  at  its  worth  the  atrocious  villany  of 
the  desperate  young  bully  who  had  left  the  room. 

"Do  you  believe  him— do  you  believe  him,  William  Price  ? " 
cried  the  poor  girl,  bursting  into  an  agony  of  tears.  "  Oh  ! 
what  will  become  of  me  !  Everybody  will  believe  him  ! 
Everybody  must  believe  him  ;  for  who  will  suppose  it  possible 
that  any  human  being  could  be  wicked  enough  to  say  such 
things  if  they  were  not  true  ?  " 
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Even  if  Mr.  "William  Price  had  not  been  violently  in  love 
with  her,  which  he  most  assuredly  was,  he  could  not  have  wit- 
nessed the  real  ag-ony  expressed  in  that  fair  young  face  unmoved. 
Every  feature  was  working,  and  her  clenched  hands  were  raised 
towards  heaven  in  an  attitude  that  might  have  been  studied  by 
an  artist  as  an  expression  of  despair. 

Mr.  William  Price  was  not  what  is  called  a  clever  young 
man,  but  he  was  handsome,  gentleman-like,  and  kind-hearted  ; 
and,  moreover,  had  enough  both  of  quickness  and  good  sense, 
to  perceive  that  he,  of  all  mankind,  was  the  most  capable  at 
that  moment  of  administering  consolation  to  the  outraged 
Emily. 

"  Do  not  make  yourself  so  miserable,  dearest,  dearest  Miss 
Stej'ton  !  for  anything  that  contemptible  animal  can  say  !  "  he 
exclaimed,  dropping  on  his  knees  before  her  ;  "  for  have  you 
not  a  witness  in  me,  who  would  not  only  willingly  sacrifice  his 
life  to  serve  you,  but  who  can,  upon  his  own  knowledge,  give 
the  lie  to  every  syllable  the  villain  uttered  which  could  wound 
your  feelings  ?  " 

"  Then  you  do  not  believe  what  he  said  about  me — that — that 
1  ought  to  be  his  wife  ?  "  replied  Emily,  her  whole  countenance 
relaxing  from  the  terrible  expression  of  despair,  and  gradually 
assuming,  as  she  listened  to  him,  such  a  beautiful  look  of  hope 
and  gratitude  as  might  have  touched  to  the  quick  a  heart  less 
susceptible  than  that  of  Mr.  William  Price. 

"Believe  him,  Miss  Steyton?"  he  exclaimed.  "How  is  it 
possible  I  could  believe  him,  after  witnessing  what  I  did 
witness?" 

"  Good  gracious  !  that  is  quite  true,  to  be  sure  !  Then  you, 
at  least,  William  Price,  will  do  me  justice,"  said  she. 

"  And  so  will  every  one  else,  my  dear,  dear  Miss  Steyton  !  " 
he  ardently  replied.  "You  and  I,  in  our  hearts,"  he  added, 
"  may  believe  from  what  we  have  seen  and  heard,  that  he  is 
really  villain  enough  to  have  been  capable  of  any  crime,  but  we 
know,  too,  by  the  blessing-  of  God  .." 

"That  by  the  blessing  of  God  you  came  to  save  me  !"  she 
cried,  interrupting  him  Avith  tears  in  her  eyes,  yet  with  happi- 
ness and  gratitude  beaming  in  every  feature. 

"  And  if  I  were  to  die  to-morrow,  I  feel  that  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  have  enjoyed  a  happiness  greater  than  all  that  the 
longest  and  most  prosperous  lite  could  bestow!"  he  replied, 
with  such  deep  sincerity  of  feeling-,  that,  man  as  he  was,  his 
handsome  blue  eyes  were  swimming  in  tears. 
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"  Good  qraf  iouR,  Mr.  William  Price  !"  said  Emily,  with  very 
perfect  na'icdc  ;  "I  am  sure  I  never  thought  that  you  cared  so 
much  about  me,  before," 

"  Not  care  for  you  !  "  replied  the  enamoured  j-outh,  with 
irrepressible  energy, — "not  care  for  you?  Oh!  if  I  have 
never  dared  to  show  you  all  I  have  dared  to  feel,  do  me,  at 
least,  the  justice  to  believe,  that  it  has  been  a  sense  of  my  own 
inferiority  that  has  kept  me  silent,  and  not  because  I  was  either 
blind  or  indifferent,  to  charms  greater  than  I  ever  did,  or  ever 
can  behold  in  woman  !  " 

She  looked  very  earnestly  in  his  face  as  he  spoke,  as  if  to  be 
quite  sure  that  she  was  not  mistaken,  and  then  said, — 

"  Good  gracious,  Mr.  William  Price  !  I  can  hardly  believe 
ray  ears.    Are  you  really  in  love  with  me?    Only  fancy  that  I. 
should  never  have  found  it  out !  " 

"  Oh  !  Emil}',  too,  too  lovely  Emily  !  I  must  and  would 
have  died  before  I  confessed  my  audacity,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  extraordinary  events  of  the  last  hour." 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  returned  Emily,  gratefully  holding  out 
her  hand  to  him  ;  "  I  am  sure  I  am  very  glad  you  did  not  die, 
William  Price  !  What  would  have  become  of  me  if  you  had  ? 
I  am  sure  I  must  have  died  too,  for  it  would  have  been  the  only 
thing  that  was  left  for  me  to  do.  But  you  must  promise  me 
one  thing,  William  Price,  j'ou  must,  indeed,  and  if  you  won't 
promise  it,  I  really  don't  think  that  I  will  ever  speak  to  you 
again  You  must  promise  me,  this  very  minute,  that 

you  will  not  fight  that  brutal  monster,  Cornington.  Will  you 
promise  me  r  " 

The  young  man  was  silent. 

"  Promise  me,  I  tell  you,"  she  repeated,  passionately. 

"  How  can  I  promise  you  ?  "  he  replied.  "  Did  I  not  strike 
him  r  You  saw  me  strike  him.  Miss  Steyton,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  refuse  a  man's  challenge  after  that,  you  know." 

"  But  Stephen  Cornington  is  not  a  man,  but  a  monster," 
replied  Emily  "  Besides  if  I  tell  you  that  I  won't  let  you  do 
it,  you  can't,  you  know,  after  what  you  have  just  said  to  me,  do 
anything  that  I  tell  you  not  to  do.  Well,  to  be  sure,  this  is  a 
morning  of  adventures  !  To  fancy  my  finding  out  that  you  arc 
in  love  with  me,  just  in  time  to  prevent  your  making  a  fool  of 
yourself       fighting  that  monster." 

'".My  dearest  ]\Iiss  Steyton!"  he  replied,  "all  that  I  can  do 
to  yirove  the  obedience  which  ynn  so  kindly  require,  I  ])romise 
to  perform.     I  promise,  dear,  lo^'ely  Emily,  not  to  seek  a 
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meeting  with  Cornington,  if  lie  does  not  seek  it  with  me,  and  I 
very  strongly  suspect  that  this  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  render 
it  certain  that  there  will  be  no  hostile  meeting  between  us  at 
all  for  if  ever  I  saw  a  cowai'd  in  my  life,  I  saw  one 

when  that  audacious  liar  crept  away  yonder  among  the  bushes. 
But  having  given  this  promise,  too,  too  lovely  Emily  !  may  I 
not  be  rewarded  for  it  by  hearing  you  say  that  you  never  did 
really  like  that  audacious  and  most  presuming  puppy  ?  I  have, 
in  common  with  all  the  neighbourhood,  been  made,  of  course, 
to  understand  that  you  are  engaged  to  be  married  to  the  happy, 
thrice  happy,  ten  thousand  times  happy  Herbert  Otterborne. 
But  he  is  a  gentleman  who  might  think  himself  justified,  if 
any  man  living  might  do  so,  in  seeking  the  honour  of  your 
hand.  But  there  are  people  in  our  gossiping  neighbourhood, 
who  have  not  scrupled  to  assert  that  you  have  slighted  Herbert 
Otterborne  in  order  to  encourage  the  presumptuous  hopes  of 
this  audacious  rufiian.  Tell  me  too,  too  lovely  Emily,  only  tell 
me  that  this  report  is  false,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  could  lie  down 
and  die  in  peace." 

"  Good  gracious,  William  Price,  I  don't  see  why  you  should 
talk  about  dying  at  all  !  "  replied  Emily,  looking  at  him  very 
kindly,  "  but  if  you  will  sit  down  quietly  for  a  few  minutes,  I 
will  not  only  tell  you  what  you  have  asked,  but  a  great  deal 
more  too.  I  am  sure  you  have  proved  yourself  to  be  a  true 
friend,  if  ever  any  one  did,  and  I  don't  see  why  I  should  not 
ask  vonr  advice,  just  as  if  you  were  my  own  brother,  for  I  am 
sure  I  want  advice  if  ever  girl  did." 

"  To  serve  you,  to  help  you,  to  advise  you,  dear,  dear  Miss 
Steyton,  ought  to  be  happiness  enough  for  any  one.  But  I  will 
not  be  such  a  hypocrite  as  to  say  that  I  can  ever  feel  towards 
you  like  a  brother  towards  a  sister  !  "  he  replied,  with  great 
gentleness,  but  great  solemnity. 

"  Well,  well,  William  Price,  never  mind  about  that  just  now. 
If  you  can't  you  can't,  you  know,  so  there  is  no  good  in  talking 
about  it,"  slae  replied ;  "  besides,  as  I  told  you  before,"  she 
added,  "  you  have  proved  yourself  to  be  a  true  friend,  as  much 
as  any  brother  could  do,  and  therefore  I  shall  tell  you  every- 
thing just  the  same  It  is  quite  true  what  you  were 
saying  about  Herbert  Otterborne.  I  did  like  him,  or  at  least 
I  fancied  I  liked  him,  very  much  indeed,  and  everything  was 
settled,  as  I  dare  say  you  heard,  for  our  marriage,  as  soon  as 
ever  the  lawyers  could  have  got  all  their  work  about  the  money 
done              And  dear  Louisa,  you  know,  was  to  have  been 
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one  of  my  bridesmaids,  and  I  am  sure  I  had  no  thought  of 
changing  my  mind  at  all." 

"  And  have  you  changed  your  mind  about  Mr.  Otterborne  ? 
Is  it  really  possible  that  you  have  changed  your  mind  about 
him  ?  "  cried  William  Price,  colouring  to  the  temples,  and  with 
his  eyes  looking  vastly  brighter  and  more  intelligent  than  they 
had  ever  looked  before  since  he  first  opened  them  upon  the 
light  of  day. 

"  Good  gracious,  William  Price !  What  a  hurry  you  are 
in  !  "  replied  Emily,  blushing  in  her  turn,  and  also  looking 
exceedingly  intelligent,  and  beyond  all  question  exceedingly 
beautiful. 

"I  am  sure  I  can't  tell  how  it  happened  at  first,"  she  con- 
tinued, beginning  to  tie  knots  in  her  pocket-handkerchief  with 
rather  an  embarrassed  air  ;  "  I  believe  it  was  because  I  thought 
that  he  seemed  to  like  his  mother  better  than  he  liked  me ; 
and  then  I  believe  I  only  did  it  to  plague  him  I 

let  that  great  horrid  giant  of  a  foreigner  walk  with  me,  and 
talk  with  me,  Hke  a  fool  and  ignorant  young  girl  as  I  am. 
But  the  truth  is  that  I  am  not  very  old  as  yet,  William  Price, 
and  I  dare  say  I  shall  grow  wiser  when  I  am,  for  they  say 
everybody  does  that." 

William  Price  did  not  venture  to  take  her  hand,  but  he 
ventured  to  take  hold  of  the  knotted  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
looking  in  her  eyes  with  all  the  eloquence  of  truth  beaming 
from  his  own,  he  exclaimed,  "  Only  be  wise  enough  to  know 
true  love,  true  devotion,  most  adorable  Emily,  when  you  find  it, 
even  in  one  so  little  worthy  to  approach  you  as  I  am  !  .  For 
then  perhaps  your  gentle  heart  will  lead  you  to  forgive  my 
boldness,  in  consideration  of  my  truth." 

And  her  gentle  heart  did  forgive  his  boldness,  and  that  too, 
for  the  excellent  good  reason  he  had  assigned. 

In  a  word  she  really  and  sincerely  felt  his  truth,  and  was 
very  decidedly  a  good  deal  touched  by  it. 

But  the  poor  girl  began  to  feel  that  it  would  be  better  for 
her  to  lay  her  aching  head  upon  her  pillow  now,  than  to  go  on 
talking  to  anybody,  even  to  such  a  tried  and  true  friend  as 
William  Price.  She  again  turned  very  pale,  and  the  frightened 
young  man  began  to  feel  almost  as  desirous  as  she  did  herself, 
to  get  her  to  the  house,  and  leave  her  to  recover  herself. 

"  Let  me  go  to  my  own  room,  William  Price,  and  then  I  shall 
be  better  able  to  think  over  everything,"  said  she,  rising,  yet 
looking  as  if  very  little  able  to  walk. 

18— « 
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"  Lean  on  me  !  lean  on  me  !  "  lie  said,  gently  drawing  her 
arm  Avithin  liis. 

She  looked  at  liim  for  a  moment,  earnestly,  but  it  was  not  a 
coquettish,  or  even  a  flirting  look. 

"  You  have  been  very,  venj  kind  to  me  !  "  she  said,  while  a 
quiet  tear  or  two  escaped  from  her  eyes  ;  and  then  they  silently 
moved  on  together  towards  the  house. 

When  they  had  nearly  reached  it,  she  stopped,  and  looking 
tip  in  his  face,  said  very  confidentially,  "  Do  you  think,  William 
Price,  that  1  ought  to  mention  all  this  to  mamma,  or  not  ?  " 

jSTot  to  press  the  arm  that  rested  on  his  as  she  said  this  was 
impossible  ;  but  William  Price  was  not  a  presuming  young 
man,  and  he  did  it  very  gently,  and  it  might  seem,  as  he  did 
not  immediately  reply,  that  the  movement  only  indicated  his 
Avish  to  pause  a  little  longer  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
rather  important  question  which  had  been  put  to  him. 

After  a  short  pause  however,  he  replied,  ''  In  my  opinion,  my 
dearest  Miss  Emily,  it  would  be  best,  at  least  for  the  present,  to 
say  nothing  about  it  to  anj^one.  Indeed,  at  this  moment  I  am 
quite  certain  that  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  talk  about  it  to 
anybody  You  are  trembling  now  !  Dearest,  dearest  Emily  ! 
Would  to  heaven  I  dared  to  take  you  in  my  arms,  and  carry  you 
to  j^our  room  !  " 

"  Indeed  you  are  very  kind  to  me,  dear  William  Price,  and  I 
don't  think  I  shall  ever  forget  it,"  said  poor  Emily,  sobbing. 
"  I  don't  think  there  is  anybodjr,  no  not  anybody  in  the  world, 
that  would  have  been  so  kind  to  me  in  ever^-  Avay  as  you  have 
been  !  And  I  think  you  are  quite  right  about  not  telling 

mamma,  or  anybody,  and  it  will  be  such  a  comfort  not  to  be 
obliged  to  talk  of  it !  " 

"  Indeed  I  think  so,"  he  replied  ;  "  nor  do  I  imagine  that 
there  is  the  least  danger  of  Corninn-tou's  executing  the  brutal 
threat  which  he  uttered  as  he  went  away.  But  even  if  he 
should  dare  to  circulate  any  of  his  own  horrible  lies  about 
what  has  passed,  I  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  I  have 
been  longer  and  better  known  in  the  neighbourhood  than  he 
has,  and  that  my  testimony  will  be  listened  to  before  his." 

"  That's  true  !  and  I  thank  God  for  it  !  "  replied  poor  Emily, 
fervently,  "and  that  is  one  reason  among  others  Avhy  I  may 
owe  more  to  you  than  to  anybody  else  in  the  wide  world 
But  go  away  noAV,  dear  William  Price,  will  you,  please  !  We 
are  close  now  to  the  garden  door,  and  I  shall  go  in  by  that. 
Good-bye  !    God  bless  you  !  " 
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And  as  slic  spoke  she  withdi'ew  licr  ai'iii,  and  offered  to  sliiikt; 
hands,  as  she  reiterated  her  "Good-bye  !  "  Jle  took  her  hand 
and  retained  it  in  liis  fm-  a  moment,  while  he  said  with  very 
ediisiderable  ay-itation,  "Let  me  know  the  worst  at  once! 
A\'hen  are  you  to  be  niari'ie.l  in  Herbert  OLtei-borne  ?  " 

"Good  ^-raeious  me!  How  can  I  tell?"  replied  Emily, 
looking-  as  })erl'eetly  frightened  at  the  question  as  if  the  idea 
was  quite  new  to  her. 

"The  lawyers  are  still  at  work  ?  The  engagement  still  con- 
tinues ? "'  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  I  believe  so !  But 
upon  my  word  and  honour,  William  Price,  now  I  have  had  a 
little  more  time  to  reflect  upon  it,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
be  married,  for  I  do  not  think  Ave  are  the  least  bit  suited  to  each 
other." 

"  Then  promise  me  that  you  will  take  a  little  more  time  still 
to  think  about  it  !  Only  promise  me  that,  and  I  will  go  this 
instant." 

"  Well,  then,  I  do  promise  it,"  she  replied. 
"And  may  I  call  to  know  how  you  are  to-mori'ow  ?  "  said  he, 
eagerh'. 

"  Yes,  certainly  !  I  don't  think  I  am  going  to  deny  you  that, 
after  all  that  has  happened  this  morning".  You  can  come  up 
with  Louisa,  you  know." 

He  only  sta3'ed  one  half-instant  longer  to  kiss  her  hand,  and 
then  turned  away,  and,  with  a  rapid  step,  soon  ensconced  him- 
self  and  his  gun  amidst  the  thickest  shades  of  the  copse. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

The  effect  of  Jemima  Stokes'  visit  to  Herbert  Otterborne 
has  been  already  related,  and  she  felt,  as  she  well  might  do, 
perfectly  satisfied  by  the  result  of  it,  as  it  produced  precisely 
all  the  consequences  she  intended  ;  that  is  to  say,  her  father 
suspended  the  threatened  arrest,  that  the  again  prosperous 
wooing  of  the  young  squire  might  not  be  interrupted.  But 
her  subsequent  interview  with  her  lover  had  again  changed  all 
her  projects,  for  it  left  her  with  the  persuasion  that  it  was, 
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indeed,  absolutely  necessary  that  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
should  pass  between  her  lover  and  the  heiress,  if  she  still  hoped 
that  his  promises  of  subsequently  eloping  with  her,  and  accom- 
panied with  a  good  portion  of  poor  Emily's  money,  should  ever 
be  fulfilled.  And  in  order  the  more  easily  to  achieve  this,  she 
lost  no  time  in  conveying  to  her  father  the  assurance  that  her 
mistress  had  again  changed  her  mind,  and  now  declared  that 
she  had  a  great  deal  rather  die  than  marry  the  young  squire  of 
the  Manor-house. 

The  careful  carpenter,  however,  did  not  receive  this  very 
disagreeable  intelligence  as  true,  without  subjecting  his  fair 
and  very  clever  daughter  to  a  sharp  and  strict  cross-examin- 
ation. But  her  evidence  was  as  clear  as  it  was  positive,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  not  only  Mr.  Stokes,  the  carpenter, 
but  two  other  tradesmen,  after  consulting  together,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  would  wait  one  week  more,  but  no  longer, 
and  that  if  nothing  occurred  withhi  that  time  to  make  them 
doubt  the  truth  of  Minny's  statement,  the  three  writs  with 
which  he  had  long  been  threatened  should  all  be  issued  against 
the  baronet  at  once. 

The  reason  for  this  confidential  union  between  parties  who 
might  have  found  it  more  profitable  each  to  pursue  his  own 
object  alone,  was  that  upon  more  than  one  similar  occasion  the 
well-practised  creditor  had  contrived  to  make  his  escape  by 
starting  for  London  in  one  direction,  when  his  own  servants 
believed  him  to  be  paying  a  morning  visit  in  another.  This 
mancouvre  was  now,  however,  efi'cctually  guarded  against,  as  if 
he  escaped  an  arrest  on  the  left,  he  was  sure  to  meet  it  on  the 
right. 

MeanM-hile,  Sir  Charles  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  jesting 
with  his  creditors,  both  in  town  and  country,  upon  this  pleasant 
new  Avay  of  paying  old  debts. 

Thmgs  were  in  this  state  when  the  privacy  of  Mrs.  Mathews 
was  again  invaded  by  the  very  abrupt  entry  of  Mr.  Cuthbridge 
into  her  den.  Their  tete-d-tcte  was  again  an  unbroken  one,  for 
Janet  was  again  at  the  Manor-house,  and  Mrs.  Mathews  was, 
at  the  moment  of  his  entrance  in  very  full  enjoyment  of  a  new 
German  novel.  But  though  the  prol'ound  nature  of  her  studies, 
or  rather  the  profound  attention  she  was  bestowing  upon  them, 
must  have  been  sufficiently  obvious,  the  priest  made  no  apology 
for  his  intrusion,  but  closing  the  door  of  the  room  rather  care- 
fully after  he  had  entered  it,  he  abruptly  approached  her,  and 
grasping  her  arm  instead  of  taking  her  offered  hand,  he  said 
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"  ifrs.  Mathews  !  I  am  going  to  pi'ove  that  I  have  great  con- 
fiilence  in  j-on,  and  I  expect  you  to  prove  in  return  that  you 
have  great  confidence  in  me." 

She  looked  at  him  witli  surprise,  and  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  think  that  lie  Avas  jesting,  but  this  mistake  did  not  last  long, 
and  pointing  to  a  chair  near  her,  she  replied,  "Be  it  so,  my 
good  friend,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  shall  either  of  us  be  dis- 
appointed." 

Do  you  bear  in  your  remembrance  what  I  said  to  you  the 
other  day  on  the  subject  of  oral  confession  ?  "  said  he. 

"I  think  I  do,"  slae  replied.  "You  said,  if  I  mistake  not, 
that  it  ought  to  be  held  sacred." 

"Not  quite  that,"  he  rejoined,  "I  could  not  so  apply  the 
word  sacred.  But  I  told  you  that  the  betraying  it  would  bo 
repugnant  to  my  feelings." 

"Yes.  You  are  right.  That  was  the  purport  of  what  you 
said.    You  went  no  further,"  said  she. 

"Yet  now  I  am  come  to  you  for  the  express  purpose  of 
committing  this  repugnant  act,  and  were  my  doing  so  to  be 
known,  or  in  the  least  degree  suspected,  my  position  as  a 
priest,  as  a  man  of  honour,  and  a  gentleman,  would  be  very 
sorely  changed." 

"  You  are  very  safe,  old  friend,  in  thinking  that  none  of  this 
is  likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  your  committing  this  offence 
before  me ;  nevertheless,  my  dear  Mr.  Outhbridge,  I  would 
greatly  prefer  your  not  doing  so,"  said  Mrs.  Mathews. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  my  honourable  friend,"  replied  the 
priest,  "  but  I  very  earnestly  entreat  that  you  will  not  refuse  to 
listen  to  me.  Trust  for  once,  both  in  your  own  case,  and 
mine,  to  my  power  of  judging  between  conflicting  duties.  My 
not  betraying  this  confession  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a 
greater  sin  than  betraying  it ;  and  you  may  do  more  good  to 
others  by  listening  to  it  than  you  can  do  to  yourself  by  refusing 
to  do  so.  Will  you  in  this  be  guided  by  me  ?  Do  I  deserve 
thus  much  confidence  at  your  hands  r" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Mathews,  after  the  meditation  of  a 
moment.    "  I  think  you  do.    Speak  on.  Sir  priest ! " 

"Alas  !  this  is  no  jesting  matter,"  he  replied,  "for  a  very 
fearful  sin  is  about  to  be  committed  if  we  do  not  interfere  to 
prevent  it.  That  noble  fellow,  Herbert  Otterborne,  is  about  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  Steyton.    Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  it 
ia  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Mathews. 
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"No  !  not  for  the  world,  Mrs.  Mathews,  must  that  marriage 
take  place  !  And  you  must  prevent  it.    By  some  means 

or  other  it  must  and  shall  be  prevented.  That  idiot  girl  has 
already  given  herself  to  your  precious  grandson,  Mrs.  Mathews  ; 
will  you  permit  Herbert  Otterborne  to  marry  the  mistress  of 
Stephen  Cornington?" 

"  No  !  on  my  life,  he  shall  do  no  such  thing  ! "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Mathews,  vehemently.  "Gracious  heaven!"  she  added, 
'■  is  everything  I  most  love  and  value  to  be  destroyed  by  that 
hateful  boy?  " 

"  I  know  not  how  in  other  waj-s  he  may  be  able  to  injure 
you,  or  how  far  it  may  be  possible  to  prevent  it,"  said  Mr.  Cuth- 
bridge,  "  but  we  may  prevent  his  throwing  over  his  mistress  to 
be  the  wife  of  the  high-minded,  unsuspicious  Herbert.  That 
boy  has  been  for  years  my  playfellow,  my  companion,  and  my 
friend.  Were  he  a  Papist,  his  attachment  to  me  would  be  a 
very  different  tie  ;  for  the  Papist  makes  his  priest  the  stepping- 
stone  to  heaven,  and  whether  by  birth  a  prince  or  a  peasant,  a 
priest  is  alwaj's  a  priest.  But  the  case  was  different  between 
Herbert  Otterborne  and  myself.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
English  Protestant,  the  paid  retainer  of  an  English  Papist  can 
rank  but  little  above  his  menials  ;  but  not  only  has  no  such 
feeling  ever  mixed  itself  with  Herbert's  affection  for  me,  but, 
yourg  as  he  is,  he  has  contrived  to  give  me  a  sort  of  esteem 
and  popalarity  in  the  neighbourhood  that  I  never  should  have 
had  without  him.  And  shall  I  see  him  give  his  honourable 
hand  in  wedlock  to  the  mistress  of  this  young  bastard  villain?  " 

"  Be  tranquil,  Mr.  Cuthbridge.  Be  satisfied,  Herbert  Otter, 
borne  shall  never  marry  the  mistress  of  Master  Stephen 
Cornington.  And  now  sit  down  quietly,  if  }'ou  can,  and  let  us 
settle  between  us  how  best  it  can  be  prevented." 

It  was  with  a  very  blank  look,  and  a  not  very  encouraging 
shake  of  the  head,  that  the  priest  complied  mth  her  request, 
and  sat  down. 

"All  that  I  am  quite  certain  of  at  present  respecting  the 
task  I  have  assigned  you,  my  good  friend,  is,  that  it  must  be 
done.  Cotde  qm  cuule,  Mrs.  Mathews,  it  must  be 

achieved,  but  as  to  the  best  way,  or  any  way  at  all  of  doing-  it, 
I  as  yet  see  nothing-  before  me  but  danger  and  difficulty." 

"  Is  that  the  way  in  which  you  usually  encourage  your 
penitents,  Sir  priest,  when  3'ou  command  them  to  perform  some 
jjious  task  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Mathews,  endeavouring  to  smile,  but 
feeling  in  truth  most  exceedingly  anxious  and  uncomfortable. 
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"  I  presume  that  the  difficulty  arises  from  your  doubts  as  to  my 
having-  sufficient  confulcuce  in  myself  to  undertake  the  task 
you  set  before  me ;  and  the  danger,  as  I  take  it,  must  lie  in  the 
excellent  good  chance  there  seems  to  be  that  our  interference 
may  force  a  gentleman  to  stand  and  be  shot  at  by  a  blackguard. 
Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  Xo,  ]\[rs.  ilatliews,"  he  replied ;  "I  have  no  doubts  whatever, 
nor  ever  had  since  I  saw  you  determined  to  write  Latin  verse 
more  correctly  than  I  could  do,  that  you  should  feel  any  want 
of  confidence  in  yourself.  Neither  do  I  anticipate  the  slig-htest 
chance  that  our  friend  Herbert  should  have  to  be  shot  at  by 
Mr.  ]\Iatliews'  g-randson.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible,  I 
think,  that  JMaster  Stephen  may  in  some  way  or  other  get 
horsewhipped  ;  but  that  necessity  would  not  frighten  either  of 
us,  would  it  r  " 

As  Mr.  Cutlibridge  said  this,  the  stern  expression  of  his 
features  seemed  to  relax,  and  he  looked  at  her,  as  in  days  of 
yore,  with  something  like  a  quizzing  smile. 

But  it  was  now  her  turn  to  look  grave  ;  and  she  did  so,  poor 
lady,  quite  involuntarily,  but  so  visibly  as  rather  to  disconcert 
her  companion.  "Why  should  she  look  grave,  or  rather,  Avhy 
should  she  look  almost  heart-broken,  because  he  mentioned  the 
possibility  of  Stephen  Cornington  being  horsewhipped  ?  But 
not  even  to  her  old  friend  could  she  confess  that  by  her  own 
wilful  act  and  deed,  this  detested  Stephen  Cornington  was  to 
inherit  every  shilling  of  her  property,  while  her  Janet  would 
be  left  penniless  ! 

There  was  something  so  desperately  galling  in  this  terrible 
remembrance  that  it  would  have  been  overwhelming,  had  not 
the  tough  nature  of  Mrs.  Mathews  contrived  to  create  a  sort  of 
callus  round  the  thorny  thought,  which  enabled  her  to  bear 
it  without  wincing.  But  at  this  moment  the  thorns  were 
stronger  than  the  callus,  and  she  did  wince. 

ilr.  Cuthbridge  looked  at  her  with  surprise,  and  with  some- 
thing of  vexation  too.  He  was  in  truth  disappointed,  for  he 
did  her  the  great  wrong  of  believing  that  she  felt  too  nearly 
connected  with  the  culprit  to  relish  the  idea  of  his  being  pub- 
licly disgraced.  But  the  pang  at  the  heart  of  poor  Mrs. 
ilathews,  though  sharp,  was  short ;  she  instantly  perceived  the 
painful  effect  which  her  grave  reception  of  his  words  had 
caused  him,  and  removed  it  at  once  by  exclaiming, 

"  I'or  heaven's  sake,  ilr.  Cuthbridge,  do  not  look  as  if  you 
thought  I  was  going  to^  weep,  because  there  may  be  a  chance 
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that  my  precious  grandson  should  be  whipped  !  But  heaven 
help  me,  good  priest,  I  do  feel,  now  and  then,  as  if  I  should 
like  to  weep  because  I  had  got  him  here  unwhipped." 

"  If  that  be  all,  I  give  you  absolution,"  replied  the  priest, 
greatly  comforted ;  "  and  now  then,  to  business,  for  I  tell  you 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  It  is  only  two  days  ago  that  poor 
Herbert  was  with  me,  and  he  came  expressly  to  say  that  he  be- 
lieved his  marriage  would  take  place  immediately,  and  that  as 
he  intended  making  Munich  the  principal  object  of  his  wedding 
tour,  he  should  be  able  to  examine  for  me  one  of  the  old  trea- 
sures of  the  library  there,  which  he  knew  I  mslied  to  consult. 
We  must  be  quick,  Mrs.  Mathews.  I  tell  you  that  no  time 
must  be  lost." 

Mrs.  Mathews  pressed  one  hand  to  her  eyes,  and  extended  the 
other  towards  him,  as  a  signal  that  he  was  to  be  silent  while 
she  employed  a  few  moments  in  meditation.  He  understood 
her,  and  obeyed ;  and  for  the  space  of  at  least  a  hundred  and 
twenty  seconds  they  both  remained  profoundly  silent. 

"  You  will  not  think  my  device  a  very  subtle  one,"  she  said, 
at  length ;  "  but  my  opinion  is,  that  the  forbidding  of  the  banns 
must  proceed  from  Lady  Otterborne." 

Mr.  Cuthbridge  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
with  anything  but  a  satisfied  air,  "  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  Who  else  is  there,  Mr.  Cuthbridge,  to  whom  he  is  likely  to 
listen  ?  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world,  and  you  can  have  none 
either,  that  the  unfortunate  yomig  man's  only  reason  for  form- 
ing the  detestable  alliance  is,  that  he  may  save  his  mother  from 
the  misery  of  being  turned  out  of  her  house  in  order  that  her 
husband's  creditors  may  take  possession  of  it,  or  at  least  of  all 
that  it  contains.  As  yet,  Herbert  has,  I  well  know,  succeeded 
in  persuading  her  that  the  beauty  of  the  young  lady  has  fasci- 
nated him;  and  believing  this,  and  knowing  of  no  harm  in 
the  •s\Tretched  girl  beyond  her  deficiency  in  such  a  degree  of 
intellect,  and  such  a  degree  of  polish,  as  she  might  have  wished 
for  in  her  son's  wife,  she  has  very  properly,  in  my  opinion, 
abstained  from  all  opposition  to  a  marriage  which  would  at 
once  relieve  him  from  all  the  terrible  embarrassments  with 
which  his  unprincipled  father  has  overwhelmed  him.  But  one 
word  from  Lady  Otterborne,  one  little  word,  signifying  that 
Miss  Steyton's  indiscreet  conduct  on  the  night  of  the  Knightly 
Abbey  pic-nic,  and  other  circumstances  into  which  she  did  not 
choose  to  enter,  made  her — Lady  Otterborne,  I  mean — -feel  that 
she  could  never  receive  her  as  a  daughter,  one  v^ord  from 
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her  to  this  effect,  Mr.  Cuthbridge,  would  achieve  all  that  wo 
want." 

"And  do  you  think,  Mrs.  Mathews,  that  you  have  sufficient 
influence  upon  her  mind  to  persuade  her  of  the  propriety,  of  the 
rectitude,  of  her  doing  this,  without  quoting  my  authority." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Mathews. 

"  And  you  will  immediately  see  her,"  he  rejoined,  "  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  the  experiment." 

"  I  will  go  this  very  hour,  this  moment,"  she  replied. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear,  energetic  friend  !  I  well  knew 
that  if  I  found  help  from  any  one  it  would  be  from  you,"  he 
replied,  looking  so  greatly  comforted  as  to  be  almost  like  his 
tranquil  self  again. 

"  I  wish  I  might  walk  across  the  park  with  you,"  added  he, 
"  but  this  I  must  not.  My  penitent  might  see  us  together,  and 
I  would  rather  avoid  this.  I  did  my  best  to  receive  his  ras- 
cally confession  with  the  professional  imperturbability  of  a 
priest,  but  I  do  not  feel  quite  certain  that  I  succeeded." 

"What  makes  you  doubt  it?"  inquired  Mrs.  Mathews. 
"  Was  it  his  manner  or  your  own  feelings  which  produced  the 
doubt  ?  " 

"A  little  of  both,  I  believe,"  was  his  reply.  "  He  looked  for 
a  moment,  as  he  might  have  done  if  he  had  been  more  anxious 
to  find  out  what  I  thought  would  be  the  consequence  of  what 
he  had  confessed,  than  of  the  confession  itself,  or  my  opinion  of 
him  in  consequence  of  it." 

"Did  he  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Mathews,  and  then  she  stopped. 

"  Yes,"  returned  her  companion,  "I  thought  so  for  a  moment, 
but  I  daresay  I  was  mistaken.  I  take  him  to  be  a  very  disso- 
lute, worthless  scamp,  who  trusts  to  his  handsome  person  and 
his  grandfather's  protection  for  bringing  him  safely  through 
all  the  scrapes  he  may  get  into.  I  really  think  I  did  him  more 
than  justice  in  believing  it  possible  that  he  had  any  feeling  of 
shame,  or  anything  but  the  most  daring  libertme  indifference 
as  to  the  consequences  of  what  he  had  disclosed." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  and  perhaps  you  are  wrong,"  she 
replied,  as  she  rose  from  her  chair,  and  prepared  to  leave  the 
room.  "  I  will  leave  3"0u  here  if  you  like  to  stay  ;  for,  by  way 
of  a  priest,  I  believe  you  to  be  indifferent  honest,  and  that  vou 
are  not  likely  to  steal  any  of  my  treasures  ;  but  I  am  in  hasv.- 
to  do  my  errand,  so  farewell." 

And  so  saj'ing  she  hastened  to  her  own  room  to  equip  herself 
for  her  walk  ;  but  when  she  sallied  forth  in  the  direction  ^hicE 
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led  to  the  park  ladder,  she  saw,  walking  away  together  in  the 
opposite  direction,  her  friend,  ilr.  Cuthbridge,  and  her  grand- 
son, Mr.  Stephen  Cornington  ;  and  as  she  went,  she  whispered 
to  herself, — ■ 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,  his  grandmamma  understands  him  better 
than  his  confessor." 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

Mrs.  Mathews  found  Lady  Otterborne  and  Janet  fcle-u-trti 
as  usual  in  the  beautiful  room,  half-boudoir,  half-library,  which 
was  considered  as  sacred  to  her  ladyship's  use.  It  was  there, 
and  it  was  thus,  that  very  nearly  all  the  hours  devoted  by  Janet 
to  Lady  Otterborne  were  passed. 

The  thought  and  the  hope  of  awakening  a  comparison  in 
the  mind  of  her  son  between  the  blazing-  beauty  of  Emily 
Steyton  and  the  delicate  loveliness  of  Janet  had  long  passed 
away,  and  it  would  have  been  strangle  indeed  if  it  had  not ;  for 
it  had  soon  become  very  evident  that  the  charm  which  Herbert 
used  to  find  in  his  long  iHe-a-ttte  gossiping-  with  his  mother 
had  ceased  to  exist  for  him  when  the  tete-a-tete  was  converted 
into  a  trio. 

It  was  not  so  much  his  manner,  when  for  a  short  interval  he 
occasionally  visited  Lady  Otterborne's  retreat  as  formerly, 
which  suggested  to  her  the  idea  that  he  did  not  consider  the 
presence  of  Janet  an  additional  attraction, — for  he  was  alwa3'S 
very  civil  to  her, — but  it  was  the  very  notorious  fact  that  when 
Janet  was  staying-  in  the  house,  his  visits  to  the  boudoir  were 
both  less  frequent  and  less  long-  than  formerly  ;  and  now  it 
should  seem  as  if  poor  Janet  really  had  something-  about  her 
that  was  inimical  to  the  enjoyment  of  confidential  intercotirse, 
for  scarcely  had  Mrs.  Mathews  entered  the  room  than  she 
whispered  to  her  adopted  child  to  leave  it. 

Janet  coloured  a  little,  but  instantly  obeyed,  and  ever  being 
in  possession  of  some  pleasant  volume  that  would  serve  for  the 
time  being  as  most  excellent  company,  she  retired  to  the  pretty 
room  that  was  now  always  designated  as  "  Miss  Anderson's," 
and  left  her  two  maternal  friends  alone, 
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And  how  dill  ]\[rs.  IMathcws  open  her  important  mission? 
Did  she  tell  Lady  Otterborne,  as  Mr.  Cuthbrid^-e  certainly 
intended  she  shonld  do,  of  the  terrible  de'j'raiLition  of  poor 
Emilj',  accompanied  bj^  a  solemn  and  mj'sterious  assnrance  that 
although  accident  had  put  her  in  possession  of  the  fact,  no 
inquiry  must  be  made  as  to  the  source  fi'oni  whence  she  had 
obtained  it?  "Was  it  thus  that  Mrs.  Mathews  executed  her 
commission  ?  " 

No,  she  did  nothing-  of  the  kind. 

The  walk  between  the  Grange  and  the  Manor-house  was  not 
a  long  walk,  but  Mrs.  Mathews  had  taken  it  slowly,  and  by 
doing  so  had  given  herself  time  sufficient  to  ruminate  upon  the 
singular  statement  which  she  had  listened  to  from  her  old 
friend,  and  to  draw  her  own  conclusions  upon  it. 

The  result  of  this  Avas  that  she  greatly  doubted  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Stephen  Cornington's  confession. 

It  would  be  very  greatly  exaggerating  Mrs.  Mathews'  acute- 
ness  Avere  I  to  say  that  she  perfectly  understood  the  character 
of  Stephen  Cornington.  She  was  verj^  far  indeed  from  doing 
so  ;  nevertheless  she  understood  considerably  more  of  it  than 
any  other  individual  of  his  Hertfordshire  acquaintance. 

She  had,  in  truth,  very  often  amused  herself  by  studying  his 
little  crooked  clever  ways  with  his  grandfather.  From  the 
very  first  evening,  ay,  from  the  very  first  hour  of  his  arrival, 
she  had  convinced  herself  that  there  was  no  truth  in  him  ;  and 
from  that  day  to  the  one  which  had  now  exhibited  him  to  her 
as  the  sinning,  but  humble  penitent,  who  had  conscientiously 
knelt  before  his  confessor  and  priest,  and  confessed  his  sins,  she 
had  gone  on,  day  by  day,  to  be  more  and  more  fully  convinced 
that  there  was,  indeed,  no  truth  in  him. 

Had  she  heard  from  any  other  quarter  precisely  the  same 
statement  which  had  now  reached  her  as  being  made  by  him- 
self, she  would  probably  have  believed  it  without  much  diffi- 
culty, for  she  disliked  the  looks  and  the  ways  of  poor  Emily 
Steyton  exceedingly,  and  certainly,  on  the  whole,  thought  worse 
of  her  than  she  dcsci-ved  ;  so  that  the  same  terrible  tale  from 
another  quai'ter  might  not  have  found  her  so  strongly  disposed 
to  disbelieve  it  as  perhaps  she  ought  to  have  been. 

But  coming  from  Hbi  it  had  from  the  very  first  moment 
appeared  doubtful,  and  before,  considerably  before  she  had 
reached  the  boudoir  of  Lady  Otterborno,  she  had  convinced 
herself  most  completely  to  her  own  satisfaction  that  it  was 
l;iise. 
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'Not  was  slie  at  any  loss  to  comprehend  the  motive  which 
had  led  to  its  invention.  Hov.'-ever  light  and  lively  the  monkey 
tricks  of  Stephen  Cornington  had  been  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
they  had  all  been  full  of  meaning  to  her.  She  had,  accident- 
ally, happened  to  observe  him  when  his  grandfather,  while 
giving  him  a  catalogue  raisonnee  of  the  whole  neig-hbourhood, 
had  dwelt  a  little  upon  the  interesting  fact  that  one  of  the 
richest  heiresses  in  England  was  one  of  it. 

She  had  noted  the  aroused  attention,  the  inquiring  eye,  the 
thoughtful  look,  enduring  for  a  smgle  moment  only,  but  indi- 
cating a  meditative  process  within  that  might,  as  she  guessed, 
last  longer.  And  then  she  marked  his  introduction  to  the 
heiress,  and  then  his  reception  of  the  important  news  that  she 
was  about  to  be  married  to  Herbert  Otterborne. 

She  had  seen  plainly  enough  that  this  news  was  no  pleasant 
news,  but  she  had  seen  at  no  great  distance  of  time  afterwards, 
that  it  had  not  caused  him  to  despair. 

And  then  she  watched  the  poor  girl's  silly  ways  with  him. 

She  read  as  plainly  as  if  it  had  been  printed  in  one  of  her 
most  splendid  volumes,  that  the  girl  thought  him  very  hand- 
some, and  that  she  liked  greatly  to  believe  that  he  thought  her 
so.  But  Mrs.  Mathews  was  essentially  the  very  reverse  of  a 
gossiping  old  woman.  She  could  amuse  herself  for  hours 
together,  when  not  in  a  talking  mood,  by  finding  out  what 
people  were  at ;  but  never  did  she  dream  of  amusiag  herself  by 
communicating  her  occult  discoveries  to  others.  In  fact,  her 
speculations  would  have  lost  all  their  value  had  they  not  been 
for  herself  alone. 

In  the  case  of  her  valued  young  friend,  Herbert,  she  had  for 
some  time  been  soothing  herself  with  the  hope  that  Sir  Charles 
would  be  arrested  before  the  long-winded  settlements  could  be 
completed,  and  that  the  consequence  of  such  an  event  upon  Mr. 
Steyton  and  his  family  might  be  such  as  to  leave  her  highly- 
esteemed  Herbert  poor,  but  free. 

But  with  all  this  she  had  nothing  to  do,  she  could  have 
nothing  to  do  ;  and  it  required  all  the  influence  of  Mr.  Cuth- 
bridge  to  induce  her  to  act  as  she  was  now  doing-.  The  request 
had  been  made  by  him  with  a  degree  of  solemnity  which  had 
rendered  her  incapable  of  refusing  it ;  moreover,  she  had  felt, 
as  she  listened  to  his  frightful  statement,  that,  rather  than 
suffer  Herbert  Otterborne  to  marry  Emily  Steyton,  she  would 
have  enacted  the  part  of  town-crier  to  prevent  it. 

But  the  observation  he  had  dropped  so  casually  respecting 
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his  young"  penitent's  manner  of  walcliing  the  effect  of  his  confes- 
sion, had  struck  her  as  being  liiylily  characteristic  of  her  littlc- 
h)ved  Stephen  ;  and  the  additional  circumstance  of  his  having 
been  on  the  alert  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  ])riest,  at  once 
produced  a  ft'cling-,  wonderfully  like  conviction,  in  her  mind, 
that  the  decidedly  improbable  sin  he  had  confessed,  was  a  lie, 
and  that  his  hope  of  preventing  Emily's  marriage  with  Herbert 
was  the  motive  for  it. 

Her  profound  and  perfectly  well-founded  conviction  of  the 
duplicity-  of  the  young  man's  character  made  this,  in  her 
opinion,  as  probable  in  this  case  as  it  would  be  the  reverse  in 
most  others  ;  neither  did  she  forget,  what  it  was  so  very  cer- 
tain the  young  man  would  remember,  namely,  that  though  the 
librarian  of  Proctor  Castle  was  a  Papist,  his  friendships  and 
associations  were  altogether  Protestant,  and  that  his  well- 
known  attachment,  to  Herbert  Otterborne,  in  particular,  ren- 
dered it  rather  more  than  probable  that  by  some  means  or 
other  he  would  prevent  his  intended  marriage  with  Miss 
Steyton. 

The  Manor-house  park  was  not  much  more  than  half  tra- 
versed when  Mrs.  Mathews  arrived  at  this  conclusion.  "  Ben 
trovato,"  she  murmured,  as  she  gently  strolled  onwards.  "  Beji 
trovafo,  Master  Stephen!  but,  nevertheless,  I  will  do  my  old 
friend's  bidding,  only  it  shall  be  after  my  own  fashion. 
And  so  my  gentle  grandson,  I  shall  not  have  studied  your  hand- 
some face,  and  your  captivating  ways  for  nothing." 

No  sooner  had  the  obedient  Janet  left  the  room  than  Mrs. 
ilathews  entered  upon  her  delicate  mission  ;  and  nothing  of  so 
much  importance  was  ever  done  more  simply,  or  in  a  less  start- 
ling manner. 

"  Forgive  my  having  sent  our  little  Janet  out  of  the  room, 
dear  Lady  Otterborne,"  said  .she  ;  "  but  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you  which  no  one  but  yourself  must  hear." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?  "  replied  Lady  Otterborne,  with  a  smile 
that  was  full  of  neighbourly  kindness  ;  but  she  changed  colour, 
and  her  eye  looked  anxiously  in  the  face  of  Mrs.  Mathews,  for 
she  knew  that  her  old  acquaintance  was  not  likely  to  come  to 
her  on  a  secret  errand,  unless  she  had  really  something  of 
importance  to  communicate. 

"  I  am  going  to  put  your  kindness  to  the  proof — nay,  I  am 
p  oing  to  ask  for  a  very  great  compliment  from  you,"  said  Mrs. 
lMathev\-s.  "I  am  not  very  fond  of  gossip,  and  I  believe  my 
neighbours  know  it,  for  they  rarely  trouble  me  with  any.  But 
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accident  has  made  me  acquainted  -witli  what  may  be  a  fact,  or 
may  be  a  falsehood.  I  am  bound  not  to  tell  you  how  it  reached 
me— nay,  I  hold  myself  bound  also  not  to  tell  you  what  it  is. 
But  yet,  with  all  this  silly-seeming  mystery  about  me,  I  must 
venture  to  ask,  for  a  short  time — only  for  a  short  time,  dear 
lady — ^that  you  will  contrive,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  impede 
the  marriage  of  your  son  with  Miss  Steyton." 

Lady  Otterborne  certainly  felt,  and  certainly  looked  very 
much  astonished. 

"  I  see  that  your  ladyship  thinks  T  am  taking  a  very  unwar- 
rantable liberty,"  said  Mrs.  Mathews,  "  and  I  should  be  disposed 
to  think  so  myself,  did  I  not  feel  that  under  the  very  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  I  am  bound,  both  by  my  high  esteem 
for  you,  and  my  sincere  attachment  to  your  son,  to  act  as  I  am 
now  doing." 

"  Do  not  believe,  for  a  moment,  that  I  doubt  either  the  kind- 
ness or  the  propriety  of  your  conduct,"  said  Lady  Otterborne; 
"  I  have  known  you  too  long  and  too  well  for  any  such  doubt 
to  be  possible.    But  your  communication  has  startled  me." 

"  I  am  aware  that  it  must  have  done  so,"  said  Mrs.  Mathews. 
"  Nay,  my  words  do  not  deserve  to  be  called  a  communication; 
you  must  feel  tliat  I  have  given  you  only  a  dark  mysterious 
hint,  and  upon  a  subject  too,  where  a  mysterious  hint  must 
appear  most  mischievous  and  abominable.  Yet  I  do  assure 
you  that  no  other  mode  of  action  is  open  to  me,  save  what  must 
he  considcral  as  more  objectionable  still.  For  so  very  obscure 
a  person  as  myself,  who  has  never  even  profited  by  the  kind- 
ness of  t  he  noiglibourhood  in  becoming  more  intimately  known 
to  it,  for  such  a  one  to  do  what  I  am  doing  now,  without  offer, 
ing  any  bettor  guarantee  than  my  own  word  that  I  am  acting 
rightly,  docs  certainly  seem  to  myself  to  be  very  presumptuous. 
But  I  have  no  choice  left  me." 

"Po  not  think  I  doubt  either  your  good  feeling,  or  your 
sound  judgment,"  said  Lady  Otterborne,  eagerly.  "I  doubt 
neither  ;  and  if  it  be  still  in  my  power,  I  will  act  imphcitly 
according  to  your  instructions,  although  they  are  so  darkly 
mysterious.  But  I  am  very  far  from  being  sure  that  I  have 
any  such  power.  We  had  notice  by  this  mornina-'s  post  that 
the  settlements  are  at  length  completed,  and  Sir  Charles  is  ex- 
pecting the  arrival  of  a  professional  gentleman  by  the  next 
tram  to  explam  anythmg  that  may  require  p  1  j.-  A 
witness  the  execution  of  the  deeds.  I  know  tl  f  «•  i 
himself  undertook  to  procure  the  licence  an,!  T  i  V^,^^'^^ 

J  auu  1  iiave  little,  or 
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rather  no  doubt  that  it  is  actually  in  the  house.  You  perceive, 
therefore,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mathews,  that  notwithstanding  my 
perfect  confidence  in  you,  I  may  still  be  unable  to  act  as  you 
desire.  How  will  it  be  possible  for  me,  at  the  very  last 
moment,  to  tell  the  Steyton  family  that  we  have  changed  our 
minds  ?  Or  how  can  I  expect  to  induce  Sir  Charles  (to  say 
nothing  of  my  son)  to  make  himself  a  party  in  so  unjustifi- 
able a  proceeding,  and  that,  too,  without  assigning  any  reason 
for  it  r " 

Poor  Mrs.  Mathews  became  as  red  as  scaidet  while  listeninsf 
to  this  very  reasonable  remonstrance ;  but  she  replied  un- 
flinchingly, "Nevertheless  it  must  be  done.  Lady  Otterborne. 
Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  throw  the  responsibility  of  doiiig  it  upon 
your  son;  and  yet  it  is  to  him  that  I  must  apply,  if  you  refuse 
me  your  assistance." 

"  Kg  !  no  !  For  Heaven's  sake  do  not  threaten  that  !  I  fear 
for  nothing,  I  care  for  nothing  but  for  him  !  Tell  me  in 
what  manner  jou  propose  that  I  should  do  what  you  require 

me  .- 

"  My  dear  lady  ! ''  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mathews,  inexpressibly 
pained  by  the  agitation  which  her  words  had  produced  in  the 
pale  and  trembling  mother,  "  I  will  ask  nothing  of  you  but 
what  I  feel,  as  I  look  at  you  now,  may  be  only  too  easily 
granted  !  Let  me  recommend  you,  Lady  Otterborne,  to  ex- 
aggerate a  little  the  indisposition  which  I  too  plainly  see  you 
are  now  suffering  from.  Let  your  son  understand  that  you 
ai'c  ill,  and  we  may  be  very  sure  that  the  marriage  will  be 
postponed." 

It  shall  be  so,"  replied  Lady  Otterborne.  "  Tell  dear  Janet 
to  go  home  with  you,  for  I  have  too  much  headache  to  wish 
c^'en  for  her  society.  Solitude  is  well  known  to  be  my  best 
remedy  for  headache." 

"  But  will  this  suffice  to  postpone  the  marriage  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Mathews,  anxiously. 

"  ^ly  telling  Herbert  that  I  wish  it  to  be  postponed  till  I  am 
better,  will  suffice,"  was  the  answer  ;  and  it  was  an  answer 
that  perfectly  satisfied  Mrs.  Mathews  ;  for  she  too  knew  Herbert 
Avell  enough  to  be  quite  certain  that  it  would  produce  the  result 
desired. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

This  day  was  destined  to  be  ratlier  an  important  one  in  the 
annals  of  Weldon,  for  A-^-hile  these  scenes  were  passing  at  the 
Grange  and  the  Manor-house,  another,  by  no  means  less  impor- 
tant,  had  been  going  on  at  the  parsonage. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  Mr.  William  Price  had  again 
taken  his  gnn,  and  again  availed  himself  of  Mr  Steyton's  neigh- 
bourly permission  to  enter  the  copse  whenever  he  liked  to  do  so 
for  the  purpose  of  shooting  rabbits,  the  beautiful  carnations 
at  the  Lodge  having  suffered  much  from  the  depredations  of 
these  dangerous  neighbours. 

Accident,  however,  again  favoured  him ;  and  instead  of 
shooting  rabbits  he  was,  during  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his 
absence  from  home,  kneeling  in  a  state  of  great  beatitude  at 
the  feet  of  the  beautiful  Emily  Steyton. 

On  leaving-  her  he  returned,  with  a  rapid  steTp,  to  the  Par- 
sonage, and  going  straight  to  his  father's  study,  had  the  good 
fortune  of  finding  him  there,  and  of  finding  him  alone. 

"  What  on  earth  have  you  been  about  William,  to  heat  your- 
self so  violently  ?  "  said  the  reverend  divine,  looking  up  from 
the  sermon  he  meant  to  preach  next  Sunday;  "you  are  per- 
fectly crimson,  my  dear  boy.    Have  you  been  running  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sir  ;  or,  at  least,  I  have  been  walking  very  fast,"  re- 
plied the  young  man.  "  But,  indeed,  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do, 
Sir,  and  there  is  no  tima  to  be  lost.  I  want  both  your  advice 
and  assistance,  niy  dear  father  !  but  as  I  think  it  is  about  a 
business  that  will  give  you  pleasure,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my 
troubling  you.  I  suppose,  my  dear  Sir,  I  must  begin  at  the 
begimriiig,  and  confess  to  you,  before  I  say  any  more,  that 
I  have  fallen  most  violently  in  love." 

The  usually  placid  brow  of  the  very  gentlemanlike  rector  of 
Weldon  was  overcast,  and  looking  rather  sternly  at  his  red  and 
radiant  son,  he  said, — 

"  Do  not  give  me  reason  to  suppose  that  I  have  spoiled  you 
by  my  indulgence,  William.  You  see  how  I  am  engaged,  and 
you  must  be  aware  that  I  cannot  be  in  a  humour  for  joking." 

"  Indeed,  Sir,  you  are  quite  mistaken  if  you  fancy  there  is 
any  joke  in  the  matter.  I  am  quite,  quite  serious  ;  and  you  will 
be  so  too,  I  am  very  sure,  if  you  will  only  have  the  kindness  to 
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listen  to  me.  Miss  Steyton,  father,  is  the  young  lady  with 
whom  I  have  fallen  in  love,"  said  Mr.  William  Price,  with  con- 
siderable solemnity. 

"  I  thought,  William,"  replied  his  reverend  father,  with  some- 
thing a  little  like  a  sneer,  "  I  thought  that  Miss  Steyton  was 
immediately  going  to  be  married  to  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
Charles  Otterborne  of  the  Manor-house." 

"And  a  great  many  other  people  have  been  thinking  the 
same.  Sir,"  said  his  son  ;  "but  they  are  all  mistaken,  I  assure 
you.  Mr  Herbert  Otterborne  has  certainly  been  wanting  to 
marry  her,  and  as  all  the  friends  on  both  sides  liked  and 
approved  it  very  much,  the  angelic  Emily  had  not  the  heart  to 
contradict  and  disappoint  them,  and,  in  short,  she  promised  to 
consent  to  their  wishes.  But  the  feelings  of  her  heart  were 
against  it.  Sir  ;  she  loves  me,  and  nobody  but  me,  and  I  am  this 
moment  come  from  her  with  her  full  permission  for  our  imme- 
diate elopement." 

"An  elopement ! "  cried  the  terrified  Mr.  Price,  looking  as  if 
he  saAv  canons,  both  military  and  ecclesiastical,  ready  to  be  dis- 
charged at  his  head.  "x\re  you  mad,  William  ?  Have  I  not 
absolutely  received  notice  from  both  Sir  Charles  and  Mr.  Stey- 
ton, that  my  services  would  be  required  to  perform  the  holy 
ceremony  of  matrimony  between  their  children  in  my  own 
parish  church  ?  Have  I  dreamed  all  this,  or  am  I  dreaming 
now,  when  I  fancy  that  my  own  son  is  standing  before  me  pro- 
posing an  elopement  with  the  bride?" 

"  I  do  not  wonder.  Sir,  that  you  should  think  that  you  are 
dreaming  ;  I  am  sure  I  can  hardly  help  thinking  so  myself," 
replied  William,  very  respectfully — for  no  children  could  have 
been  more  admirably  brought  up  than  those  of  Mr.  Price ; — 
"  but  still,  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour.  Sir,  that  if  you  will 
only  give  me  your  approbation  and  assistance,  it  is  I  who  will 
be  married  to  the  heiress,  and  not  Mr.  Herbert  Otterborne." 

"  William  ! "  returned  his  father,  solemnly,  "  I  have  never 
known  you  say  what  is  untrue,  nor  have  I  ever  known  you  to 
disobey  me  in  any  way ;  and  I  now  command  you  to  tell  me  the 
real  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  trutii.  Has  Emily  Steyton 
agreed  to  elope  with  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  Sir,  by  all  I  hold  sacred,  she  has  agreed  to  elope  with 
me ;  and  so  sure  is  she  that  her  indulgent  father  and  mother 
would  give  her  instantl}'  permission  to  please  herself,  that  her 
only  reason  for  eloping  with  me  secretly,  instead  of  asking  their 
consent  to  the  marriage,  is  that  she  fears  it  might  be  the  means 
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of  getting  her  father  into  a  quarrel  with  Sir  Charles.  For  the 
dear  girl  assures  me,  Sir,  that  it  was  entirely  Sir  Charles  that 
made  the  match  on  account  of  her  fortune,  and  she  says,  dear 
creature,  that  it  would  be  very  hard  for  her  to  be  forced  to 
marry  a  man  who  she  is  very  sure  does  not  care  for  her  at  all, 
instead  of  marrying  one  wlio  loves  her  as  devotedly  as  I  do." 

"It  would,  indeed!  It  would,  indeed!"  murmured  Mr. 
Price,  walking  up  and  down  the  room  with  a  rapid  step,  and 
holding  both  his  hands  to  his  forehead  in  a  state  of  very  evident 
agitation. 

"I  cannot  bear.  Sir,  to  cause  you  all  this  violent  emotion  and 
alarm  !"  said  Jiis  son,  looking  very  piteously  in  his  face  ;  "but 
M'hat  can  I  do  r  If  it  Avere  a  mere  common  attachment,  I  do 
assure  you  that  I  would  try  to  overcome  it,  rather  than  agitate 
you  in  this  dreadful  way.  But  the  attachment  being  so  per- 
fectly mutual,  and  our  both  of  us  feeling  so  extremely  certain 
that  we  can  neither  of  us  ever  love  anybody  else,  makes  it  really 
quite  impossible,  my  dear  father,  that  we  can  give  it  up  !  Be- 
sides, you  know.  Sir,  that  the  match  must  be  considered  a  very 
good  one  for  me,  and  I  was  therefore  in  ho^^es  that  you  would 
not  oppose  it  so  very  much." 

"  Oppose  it !  Mercy  on  me,  what  nonsense  you  are  talking, 
William  !"  replied  the  father.  "Who  ever  thought  of  oj)posing 
it  ?  Do  not  I  know,  and  would  not  your  poor  dear  mother 
know,  if  she  were  consulted,  that  one  might  as  well  attempt  to 
stop  the  sea  and  keep  out  the  tide,  as  o^Dpose  the  attachment  of 
two  self-willed  young  people  like  you  and  Miss  Steyton? 
Believe  me,  William,  I  know  human  nature  too  well  to  make 
any  such  attempt.  Alas  !  I  only  know  too  well  that  I  must  let 
things  take  their  course!  And  tieaven  knows  neither 

Mr.  Steyton,  nor  the  Otterbornes  either,  can  ever  say  that  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  it !  But  how  do  you  think  Sir  Charles  will 
bear  it,  William  ?  " 

"Upon  my  word,  my  dearest  father,  I  can't  tell.  Bat  our 
attachment  is  too  deejj-seated  and  sincere  to  permit  our  think- 
ing about  other  people.  About  you,  however,  my  dear  father, 
we  have  thought,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  we  decided  upon 
an  elopement,  because  that  will  prove  to  everybody  that  you 
cannot  know  anything  about  it." 

"  You  are  quite  right.  Say  no  more  about  it !  I  do  know 
nothing  about  it,  and  I  will  know  nothing  about  it ;  nor  your 
poor  dear  mother  either.  I  insist  upon  it  that  she  should  know 
nothing, —  nothing  whatever  on  the  subject.    You  ai'e  of  age, 
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Willuim,  you  are  of  age,  and  I  have  no  lougcr  any  right  to 
interfere.  Neither  do  I  interfere,  nor  will  I.  Go,  go,  my  dear 
boy  1  You  have  been  talking  a  great  deal  of  wild  nonsense,  I 
believe,  and  I  really  understand  nothing-  about  it  nor 
will  I." 

All  this  was  said  very  rapidly,  and  with  a  constant  and  rather 
vehement  action  of  the  rector's  two  hands,  which  action  seemed 
to  siguil'y  a  wish  or  intention  to  turn  his  son  out  of  doors  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

"  I  will  go,  Sir  !  I  will  go.  Sir  ! "  said  the  obedient  and 
penitent-looking  son.  "But,  angry  as  you  are  with  me,  you 
cannot  have  the  heart  to  turn  me  from  your  doors  penniless  ! 
Give  me,  as  an  alms,  my  dear  father,  what  you  may  think  .suffi- 
cient to  support  me  for  a  few  days,  and  when  I  appear  before 
you  again,  I  trust  tliat  your  indulgent  heart  will  lead  you  to 
fori^ive  all  my  faults,  and  that  you  will  receive  me  with  a 
blessing  " 

There  was  something  approaching  a  little  to  playful  in  tlie 
expression  of  the  happy  boy's  eye  as  he  said  this,  but  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  reverend  father  was  very  solemnly  grave  ;  iiever- 
theless,  it  was  with  a  hasty  and  a  hurried  action  that  Mr.  Price, 
the  elder,  drew  forth  his  cheque-book  from  his  desk,  and  wrote 
a  draft  upon  his  Hertford  banker  for  one  hundred  pounds.  This 
being  the  second  draft  of  precisely  the  same  amount  drawn  in 
the  parish  of  Weldon  within  a  few  hours,  almost,  of  each  other, 
and  both  with  the  same  object  in  view,  namely,  the  paying  for 
the  post-horses  which  were  to  convey  the  beautiful  Emily  Stey- 
ton  to  Gretna  Green.  And  to  make  this  remarkable  coincidence 
the  more  complete,  both  the  happy  young  gentlemen  who 
received  the  said  drafts  had  been  received  themselves  as  the 
accepted  lover  of  the  heiress,  so  that  they  might  truly  have  been 
said  to  have  started  fair.  Nevertheless  there  was  one  very 
essential  difference  between  them,  namely,  that  the  one  was 
false,  and  the  other  true,  and  if  the  silly  beauty  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  true  lover  and  escaped  the  false  loon,  as  the  finale  of  her 
chance-medley  love  atfiiirs,  she  was  as  lucky  a  beauty,  and  as 
lucky  an  heiress,  as  ever  lived. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV 

ScAECELY  did  Lady  Ofcterborne  find  herself  alone  tlian  she 
began  to  blame  herself  for  having  promised  Mrs.  Mathews  to 
delude  her  son  by  telling  him  that  she  was  more  ill  than  she 
really  felt  herself  to  be.  Her  conscience  told  her  that  this  was 
wrong  in  every  way  ;  first,  in  uttering  an  untruth  to  him  who, 
under  her  own  guidance,  had  been  taught  to  abhor  falsehood  ; 
and  next,  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  one,  who  loved  her 
more  dearly  than  any  other  human  being  in  the  world,  that  she 
was  suffering  when  she  did  not  suffer. 

But,  nevertheless,  she  was  far  from  either  intending  or  wish- 
ing to  break  her  promise  to  Mrs.  Mathews  ;  for  not  only  was  it 
a  promise — p.nd  for  that  reason  to  be  held  sacred — but  it  was 
one  which,  in  her  heart,  she  knew  she  should  keep  joyfully ; 
for  not  all  the  obvious  and  manifold  advantages  which  the 
noble  fortune  of  Miss  Steyton  would  bring,  could  heal  the  deep 
wound  which  the  idea  of  her  son's  being  so  mated  had  given  to 
her  heart. 

Instead,  however,  of  going*  to  bed  and  feigning  sickness  as 
an  excuse  for  the  delay  which  she  had  promised  to  obtain,  she 
sent  for  Herbert  from  the  library,  where,  as  usual,  he  had 
ensconced  himself,  when  the  following  conversation  took  place 
between  them. 

"I  am  afraid,  my  dear  Herbert,"  said  she,  "that  I  shall 
startle  you  by  a  request  which  I  am  going  to  make — nor  is  that 
the  worst  part  of  the  business,  for  not  only  will  my  request  be 
startling,  but  it  will  have  the  still  more  disagreeable  quality  of 
being  mysterious." 

"  Be  it  what  it  may,  mother,"  replied  the  young  man,  affec- 
tionately, "  it  is  already  granted.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  in 
your  power  to  ask  anything  which  I  should  refuse." 

"And  for  that  very  reason,  my  dearest  Herbert,  I  ask  it  with 
a  feeling  of  reluctance.  But  I,  too,  have  given  a  promise,  and 
I  must  keep  it.  I  have  promised  a  very  valued  friend  both  of 
yours  and  mine  that  I  would  contrive,  by  some  means  or  other, 
to  postpone  the  fulfilment  of  your  engagement  to  Miss  Steyton." 

Herbert  changed  colour  very  perceptibly,  a  deep  flush  mount- 
ing to  his  very  temples.  "  And  you  may  not  tell  me  from 
whence  this  strange  counsel  comes  ?  "  said  he. 
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"  No,  Herbert,  I  may  not,"  was  Lady  Otterborne'a  reply  ; 
"  but  you  will  not  think  it  likely  that  I  should  make  myself  a 
party  to  so  strange  a  mystery  had  I  any  doubt  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  individual  who  enforced  it  upon  me." 

"  True,  dearest  mother  !  true,"  he  eagerly  replied.  "  This 
ought  ,  to  satisfy  me  ;  and  it  does.  And  why  should  I  attempt 
to  conceal  from  you  that  this  breathing  time  is  very  welcome  to 
me  ?  "  he  added — "  welcome,  in  spite  of  myself,  and  of  some  not 
quite  idle  fears  which  press  upon  me,  that  the  delay  you  speak 
of  ma}'  be  inconvenient  to  my  father ;  for  it  is  in  vain  to  deny, 
dear  mother,  that  the  large  fortune  will  be  a  great  help  to  the 
estate." 

"  But  you  are  one  of  the  last  of  men  I  know,  Herbert,  whose 
choice  of  a  wife  would  be  influenced  by  such  a  motive  ;  at  least 
I  used  to  think  so,"  she  added,  mournfully. 

Poor  Herbert  was  silent,  and  looked  deeply  distressed,  for  he, 
too,  had  his  mystery  ;  and  though  his  concealing  the  pressing 
claims  of  his  father's  creditors  was  the  result  of  affection  as 
watchful  and  tender  as  that  of  a  mother  guarding'  her  child 
from  suffering-,  he  almost  felt  that  such  concealment  cost  more 
than  it  was  worth. 

The  present  moment,  however,  was  decidedly  not  a  fitting 
one  to  alter  his  conduct  in  this  respect ;  and  he  replied,  that 
probably  all  human  acts  and  deeds  were  produced  by  mixed 
motives ;  and  she,  too,  as  it  seemed,  did  not  wish  to  enter  upon 
any  discussion  of  the  feelings  and  motives  which  had  influenced 
his  selection  of  the  beautiful  and  wealthy  Emily  for  a  wife  ;  so 
after  the  silence  of  a  moment,  she  returned  to  the  subject  of  the 
m3'sterious  delay  that  had  been  enforced  upon  him,  and  asked 
him  in  what  way  he  thought  it  would  be  best  to  obtain  it. 

"  On  that  point,  mother,  there  will  be  no  difficulty,"  said  he  ; 
"  for  though  I  consider  Emily  Steyton  to  be  essentially  a  very 
innocent  girl,  she  certainly  is  a  great  flirt ;  and  let  the  final 
issue  be  what  it  may,  I  see  no  objection  whatever  to  my 
expressing  to  her  father  my  doubt  whether  the  partiality  with 
which  she  honoured  me  continues.  I  think  I  will  go  abroad 
for  a  week  or  two,  my  dear  mother ;  and  this  I  have  done  so 
frequently  that  people  may  fancy,  perhaps,  that  business  of 
some  kind  or  other  may  render  my  doing  so  necessary.  If  you 
will  lend  me  the  use  of  your  writing-desk  for  five  minutes,  I 
will  write  my  epistle  to  Mr.  Steyton,  and  show  it  to  you." 

There  was  a  degree  of  alacrity,  and  almost  of  hilarity,  in 
poor  Herbert's  manner  as  ho  said  this,  which  showed  plainly 
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enough  that  whatever  his  mixed  motives  might  be,  no  very 
passionate  degree  of  love  could  make  a  part  of  them ;  but  his 
mother  seemed  to  share  his  present  feelings,  let  their  source  be 
what  it  might,  for  it  was  with  a  smile  that  she  complied  with 
his  reqviest,  placing-  all  necessary  implements  for  writing  most 
conveniently  within  his  reach. 

I'he  composition  of  his  epistle  did  not  take  him  long,  for  it 
only  contained  the  following  lines  : 

"  My  DEAii  Sir, 
"  As  nothing  would  be  so  painful  to  me  as  the  idea  that  your 
daug'hter  should,  from  a  feeling  of  honour,  consider  herself 
bound  by  an  engagement,  which  I  have  had  some  reason  to 
think  she  may  consider  as  having  been  formed  too  hastily,  I 
think  it  may  be  better  for  us  both  that  she  should  be  allowed  a 
little  more  time  before  this  engagement  is  rendered  indissoluble. 
She  is  very  young,  and  I  think,  dear  Sir,  that  you  must  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  that  she  ought  not  to  be  hurried  in  a 
matter  of  such  importance.  That  her  decision  on  this  im- 
portant subject  may  be  perfectly  unbiassed,  I  shall  go  for  a 
week  or  two  into  Belgium,  and  niaj',  perhaps,  revisit  some  of 
my  favourite  spots  upon  the  Rhine.  But  my  mother  will 
always  know  where  a  letter  will  find  me  ;  and  whenever  Miss 
Steyton  wishes  to  recal  me,  she  cannot  doubt  that  I  shall  be 
ready  to  obey. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Very  faithfully  yours, 

"  Herbert  Otterboene." 

Having-  read  this  letter  to  his  mother,  and  received  her 
sanction  for  sending  it,  he  held  it  in  his  hand  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  looked  wistfully  in  her  face.  He  was,  in  truth,  at 
that  moment  very  strongly  tempted  to  open  his  whole  heart  to 
her,  and  the  name  of  Janet  Avas  on  his  lips  ;  but  he  remem- 
bered the  concluding  clause  of  the  letter  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  prudently  determining  to  persevere  in  the  reserve  he  had 
so  rigorously  imposed  upon  himself,  he  rose  and  left  the  room 
without  speaking  a  word. 

Lady  Otterborne  felt  as  much  as  he  did  that  the  time  of  their 
being  really  confidential  was  not  yet  come  ;  but  she  was  sadly 
disappointed,  too ;  for  there  was  sympathy  between  them,  and 
the  name  of  Janet  Anderson  was  on  her  lips  as  well  as  on  his. 

The  transmission  of  Herbert's  letter  to  the  hands  of  Mr. 
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Stejton  did  not  take  long",  and  that  consequential  gentleman 
received  it  himself  as  ho  stood  on  the  steps  of  his  portico 
waiting'  for  his  horses  to  be  brought  round  for  his  morning  ride 
to  Hertford. 

The  day  for  the  approaching  marriage  of  his  daughter  had 
not  yet  been  definitive!}'  fixed,  and  upon  seeing  the  approach  of 
a  servant  in  the  Otterborne  liveiy,  he  immediately  concluded 
that  the  message  he  brought  would  probably  decide  that 
doubtful  point.  It  was,  therefore,  with  considerable  eagerness 
that  he  broke  the  seal,  well  pleased  to  think  that  he  should 
know  all  about  it  before  he  went  into  the  town. 

His  disappointment,  his  a.stonishment,  and  his  rage,  as  he 
read  Herbert's  e})istlc,  were  about  equal  ;  and  he  rushed  back 
into  the  house,  and  into  the  room  where  he  knew  he  should 
find  his  daughter,  in  a  state  of  very  vehement  excitement 
indeed. 

Emily  was  sitting  in  a  very  meditative  and  lovelike  sort  of 
an  attitude,  with  her  whole  length  stretched  upon  the  largest 
and  longest  sofa  in  the  room,  and  her  arms  thrown  over  her 
head,  with  her  interlaced  fingers  resting  on  her  forehead. 

''  Here's  what  I  get.  Miss  Emily  ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice 
that  would  have  frightened  her,  if  she  could  have  been  fright- 
ened at  anj'thing ;  "here's  what  I  get  when  I  offer  to  take  up 
with  a  ruined  baronet,  when  I  know  I  might  have  had  almost 
any  lord  in  the  land  !  But  it  was  all  for  true  love  forsooth, 
and  I  was  to  consent  to  everything,  because  you  were  so 
desperately  fond  of  each  other.    Read  that.  Miss  ! " 

Emily  lazily  stretched  out  her  hand,  and  took  the  letter. 

She  had  been  studying  the  minute  before  to  find  out  the  best 
way  of  giving  her  papa  and  mamma  a  hint  that  she  was  not 
quite  so  much  in  love  with  Herbert  Otterborne  as  she  had  been  ; 
for  she  had  a  sort  of  notion  that  it  would  be  better  to  give 
them  a  slight  hint  of  this,  before  they  should  hear  that  she  had 
eloped  with  dear  good  William  Price  ;  but  she  did  not  exactly 
know  how  to  set  about  it. 

But  this  letter  from  Herbert  was  almost  like  a  miracle 
worked  in  her  favour,  and  her  satisfaction  being  considerably 
greater  than  her  discretion,  she  sprang  up  the  moment  she  had 
read  it,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  her  father's  neck  gave 
him  a  violent  hug. 

I\Ir.  Ste}'ton,  who  had  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  this 
vehement  emotion  on  the  part  of  his  daughter  was  the  result 
of  despair,  was  on  his  side  in  so  violent  a  rage,  that  he  stamped 
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with  his  feet  on  the  ground  like  a  madman,  repeating  the 
words,  "  Confound  him  !  confound  him  !  confound  him  ! "  with 
tremendous  ■vehemence. 

Whereupon  Emily  burst  into  a  shout  of  laughter,  exclaiming, 
"  "Who  ?  dear  papa,  who  ?  Who  do  you  want  to  be  con- 
founded  ?" 

"  My  dearest  darling  !  are  you  delirious  ?  "  cried  the  doting 
and  terrified  father.  "Don't  laugh  in  that  wild  way,  my 
precious  child  !    The  villain  !    The  monster  ! " 

"Who,  father?  Avho  ? "  reiterated  Emily,  who  did  all  she 
could  not  to  laugh  again.  "  Who  are  you  talking  about,  papa  ? 
Not  about  that  dear  good  darling,  Herbert  Otterborne,  I 
hope?" 

"  Dear  good  darling  ! "  ejaculated  Mr.  Steyton,  with  a  groan. 
"  You  have  not  read  his  letter  then,  my  poor  child  ?  It  is  all 
owing  to  that  moonlight  walk  !  Oh  Emily  !  Emily  !  The 
whole  comity  will  say  you  have  been  refused.  You  have  not 
read  this  dreadful  letter  yet." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  have,  papa,"  she  replied  ;  "  and  I  think  it  is 
the  most  dear,  darling  letter  I  ever  read  in  my  whole  life.  I 
can't  tell  you  how  happy  it  has  made  me  ! " 

"Happy!"  returned  her  puzzled  father;  "why  how  long 
ago  is  it  that  you  told  me  that  it  was  impossible  you  could  live, 
if  I  did  not  let  you  marry  Herbert  Otterborne  ?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear  papa  !  that  was  such  a  monstrous  time  ago, 
and  I  v.^as  so  very  young  then,  that  I  did  not  know  my  own 
mind  !    Please  to  remember  that,  papa  ! "  she  replied. 

"And  now,  then,  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  tell  me  that  you 
are  old  enough  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  somebody  else.  But 
don't  tell  me  that  it  is  the  audacious  puppy  that  walked  off 
with  you  by  moonlight.  Don't  tell  me  that  it  is  that  audacious 
Cornington  ! " 

All  Emily's  inclination  to  laugh  seemed  to  leave  her  in  a 
moment ;  she  first  turned  pale,  and  then  fiery  red. 

"Don't  talk  to  me  of  that  horrid  monster  !"  she  exclaimed. 
And  then,  perceiving  that  her  father  looked  very  seriously 
frightened  by  her  vehemence,  she  kissed  him  again,  but  more 
gently,  and  added  in  her  very  wisest  manner,  "  Don't  be  afraid 
of  my  ever  falling'  in  love  with  Mr.  Stephen  Cornington,  papa ! 
If  you  and  I  never  quarrel  till  that  comes  to  pass,  we  shall 
live  and  die  the  same  good  friends  that  we  are  now,  dear  papa. 
I  know  I  am  but  a  young  girl,  and  a  great  fool ;  but  the  next 
time  you  hear  of  my  falling  in  love,  it  won't  be  with  such  a 
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creature  as  Stephen  Cornington.  A  girl  may  be  a  very  great 
fool,  indeed,  papa,  and  yet  not  quite  such  a  great  fool  as  tliat. 
Besides,  I  like  old  friends  better  than  new  ones  ;  now,  for 
instance,  papa,  I  love  Louisa  Price  dearly !  I  love  her  as  if 
she  was  my  own  sister  ! " 

"  Well,  my  dear,  and  a  very  nice  friend  she  is  for  you,  and  as 
well-behaved  a  young  lady  as  I  know  anywhere.  So,  now,  my 
darlmg,  I  must  leave  you,  and  take  my  ride,  or  else  I  shall  have 
no  appetite  for  my  dinner.  And  about  young  Otterborne,  it 
strikes  me  that  he  is  too  modest  by  half,  and  that  you  must 
answer  his  letter  yourself,  and  make  it  as  kind  as  you  possibly 
can,  to  encourage  him." 

And  having  said  this,  the  portly  gentleman  was  retiring 
from  the  room,  apparently  in  a  much  more  comfortable  frame 
of  mind  than  when  he  entered  it ;  but  Emily  stopped  him  by 
another  hug,  and  by  saying,  in  the  most  coaxing*  accents 
possible,  "No,  dear  pa,  please!  Don't  make  me  write  any 
letters  to  Herbert  Otterborne !  I  know  I  am  a  fool ;  but,  never- 
theless, I  am  wiser  than  I  was,  for  I  M-as  a  greater  fool  still 
when  I  told  you  I  was  in  love  with  him.  I  did  not  mean  to 
tell  a  lie  about  it,  I  am  sure.  I  never  do  mean  to  tell  lies 
when  I  can  help  it.  But  it  is  only  lately,  papa,  that  I  have 
found  out  my  mistake.  And  I  daresay  Herbert's  letter 

means  that  he  has  found  it  out  too  ;  and  I  think  he  has  behaved 
most  beautifully  about  it." 

"  Emily,  Emily ! "  cried  her  father  ;  "  upon  my  life  and 
honour  I  think  I  must  send  you  back  to  school  again  !  The 
young  man,  too,  may  think  perhaps  that  you  have  behaved 
beautifully  in  jilting  him,  but  what  do  you  think  Sir  Charles 
will  say  ?  A  pretty  business  it  will  make  in  the  county,  won't 
it  ?  " 

"  Never  you  mind  Sir  Charles,  papa,  nor  the  county  either," 
returned  his  daughter,  nodding  her  head,  and  looking  very 
intelligent.  "  I  could  tell  you  something  about  Sir  Charles, 
if  I  chose  it,  that  might  cure  your  thinking  me  such  a  very 
great  fool,  after  all ;  though  I  don't  pretend  to  say  that  it  had 
really  anything  to  do  do  with  my  changing  my  mind,  only  it 
makes  it  very  lucky.  Sir  Charles  has  spent  every  farthing  of 
money  that  he  has  got  in  the  world,  papa  !  Minny  told  me 
that,  to  put  me  on  my  guard,  she  said  ;  and  people  do  say,  that 
it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  your  money;  dear  papa,  that  he 
consented  about  the  mariiage,  for  he  thinks  that,  in  all  other 
ways,  we  are  not  half  grand  enough  for  him." 
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"Does  he,  thougli — the  proud  beggar?"  replied  the  pas- 
sionate  old  man.  "  If  all  this  that  you  tell  me  is  true,  Emmy, 
it  shall  be  long  enough  before  we  send  a  letter  after  the  young 
Squire,  to  bring  him  back  again.  I  begin  to  think  that  things 
are  best  as  they  are,  my  dear.  The  awkwardest  part  of  the 
job,  Emily,  is  the  telling  everybody  that  is  expecting  the  wed- 
ding that  there  is  to  be  no  such  thing.  What  will  the  Prices 
say  ?  The  girl,  j'ou  know,  was  to  be  bridesmaid.  ^V^on't  they 
be  monstrousl}'-  provoked?" 

"  Never  mind  that,  papa.  ISTever  you  trouble  yourself  about 
my  dear  Louisa.  I  daresay  I  shall  find  some  way  or  other  to 
put  her  into  good  humour  again." 

And,  having-  said  this,  Emily  began  laughing  again  so 
heartily,  that  her  father  stared  at  her  with  astonishment,  and 
left  her  at  last  with  an  avowal  on  his  lips,  that  she  certainly 
was  "  too  much  of  a  child  to  be  married  as  yet."  These  words 
renewed  the  burst  of  merriment  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  had 
recourse  to  her  pocket-handlccrchief  to  conceal  it ;  but  the  only 
half-stifled  laugh  still  followed  him,  so  that  he  could  not  for  the 
life  of  him  help  laughing  too  ;  and  he  mounted  his  steed  and 
rode  off,  apparently  in  very  g'ood  humour,  notwithstanding-  the 
stai-tling  news  that  had  been  comnumicated  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XLV 

NoTiiiNLi  could  have  been  much  worse  timed  for  the  con- 
venience of  Sir  Charles  Otterborne  than  this  new  caprice  on  the 
part  of  the  beautiful  heiress.  His  spirits  had  been  lulled  into 
a  most  comfortable  state  of  repose  respecting  his  debts  in  the 
country ;  for  he  remembered  with  a  chuckle,  that  if  every  man 
in  the  parish  knew  that  he  was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt, 
every  man  in  the  parish,  and  evei-y  woman  too,  knew  equally 
well  how  solid  were  the  funds  upon  which  he  should  soon  have 
the  power  of  drawing,  to  release  himself  from  them. 

Yet  still  the  gay  and  high-spirited  baronet  could  not  always 
keep  himself  from  feeling  rather  ill  at  ease,  as  he  remembered 
the  debts  of  a  different  character,  that,  at  this  particular  time, 
he  was  owing-  in  town.    The  making  his  son  comprehend  that 
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lie  had  got  beliindliand  witli  liis  country  neighbours,  and  that 
a  little  Stoyton  money  would  be  very  convenient,  to  set  things 
straight  in  that  direction,  was  a  very  easy  business,  particularly 
as  ho  could  say  a  good  deal  about  repairs,  and  could  really 
make  himself  quite  touchingl}'  elo(;[uent  on  tlie  enormous  expense 
of  ])ark  jDaling,  and  on  the  abominable  price  that  country  car- 
penters charged  for  timber. 

But  tlie  confessing  to  this  admirable  son  that  he  must  imme- 
diately contrive  to  raise  about  seven  thousand  pounds  for  him, 
if  he  did  not  intend  to  have  him  turned  out  of  every  fashionable 
club  in  town,  for  omitting  to  pay  his  debts  of  honour,  was  a  very 
different  affair  ;  but  he  nerved  himself  fi3r  the  task,  by  remem- 
bering that  it  would  be  performed  at  a  moment  when  seven 
thousand  pounds  might  be  as  easily  paid  by  Herbert  as  seven 
thousand  farthings,  and  that,  moreover,  the  asking  for  it  would 
affoi'd  him  an  excellent  opportunity  of  calling  all  the  gods  to 
witness  his  stedfast  resolution  never  to  play  again. 

The  reasoning  in  this  way  had  enabled  him  to  endifrc  the 
slow  movements  of  the  lawyers  with  a  very  tolerable  appear- 
ance of  composure ;  but  the  arrival  of  the  tliree  following  let- 
ters, on  tliree  successive  daj^s,  had  certainly  rendered  the 
preservation  of  this  philosophical  exterior,  while  awaiting  the 
nuptials  of  his  son,  extremely  difficult. 

The  first  of  the  three  was  from  a  veteran  nobleman,  who  had 
the  reputation  of  never  having  had  a  bad  play  debt.  It  was 
I'ather  urgent,  but  at  the  same  time  very  affectionate.  It  ran 
thus  : — ■ 

"  ilv  DEAR  Otteeborxe, — I  give  you,  my  honour  that  I  never 
sent  a  dun  with  more  reluctance  in  my  life  than  I  now  send 
this  to  you.  But  you,  my  dear  old  friend,  know  of  old  what 
my  habits  of  doing  business  are,  and  that  I  am  in  some  sort 
bound  to  carry  out  my  system  with  the  most  perfect  equality 
to  every  friend  I  have  in  the  world.  By  some  confounded  acci- 
dent, of  which  I  know  nothing,  it  has  got  winded  that  you 
have  not  yet  handed  over  to  me  the  three  thousand  six  hundred 
that  j'ou  were  minus  at  our  last  settling  ;  and  more  than  one 
fellow,  upon  whom  I  have  been  obliged  to  put  the  screw  pretty 
tightly,  in  order  to  get  my  own,  has  been  singing  out  that 
equality  was  fair  plaj',  and  a  good  deal  more  of  the  same  sort. 
I  am  sure  I  need  not  tell  you,  OLterborne,  that  I  look  upon  jon 
as  one  of  the  best  friends  I  have  in  the  world,  and  it  must 
therefore  be  easy  enough  for  you  to  guess  how  devilish  iiainful 
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it  is  foi'  mo  to  tell  you  all  tliis ;  but  the  real  fact  is,  that  the 
club  that  turned  out  Fitzsmith  are  makino'  a  confounded  riot 

O 

about  the  absolute  necessity  of  eqiial  laws ;  and,  in  short,  after 
trying  to  keep  the  thing  off"  as  long  as  I  could,  I  have  been  posi- 
tively obliged  to  pacify  them  at  last  by  saying,  that,  if  I  do  not 
hear  from  you  satisfactorily  before  the  end  of  this  week  (and 
this  is  Wednesday),  I  shall  make  no  further  opposition,  but  let 
club-law  take  its  course.  In  fact,  there  is  no  choice  about  it 
left  me. 

"  Yours,  my  dear  fellow, 

"  Ever  most  faithfully, 

"  Peetonington." 

The  second  was  considerably  more  concise.  It  only  contained 
the  following  words  : — 

"  Dear  OtteeEokne, — I  am  devilish  hard  up,  and  I  must 
trouble  you  to  settle  our  books  directly.    I  shall  expect  to  meet 

you  prepared  at  the  ,  on  Saturday  next. 

"  Tours,  ti'uly, 

"  VlKCENT  IiIONTUAVEN." 

The  third  Avas  from  a  well-born  and  well-bred  foreigner,  who 
gently  hinted,  "  that  there  were,  among  the  various  affairs  of 
life,  some  transactions  which  admitted  of  delay,  and  some  which 
did  not ;  and  that  Sir  Charles  Otterborne  was  too  much  a  man 
of  the  woi'ld,  and  too  much  a  gentleman  of  honour,  not  to  be 
aware  that  the  settlement  of  the  accomrt  between  them  was  an 
aflPair  of  the  latter  description." 

Sir  Charles  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  ordering  all  his  let- 
ters to  be  taken  to  him  in  his  own  private  study ;  so  that  no  eye 
witnessed  the  feeling,  a  little  approaching  to  dismay,  with 
which  he  perused  these  dispatches. 

For  one  moment  he  felt  extremely  Vi^ell  disposed  to  blow  his 
brains  out ;  but  in  the  next  he  recollected  the  proud  strut  with 
Avhich  Herbert's  intended  father-in-lav,'  had  declared  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  pay  down  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  his  daugh- 
ter's fortune  into  the  hands  of  her  husband  upon  their  wedding- 
day  ;  and  then  he  felt  that  he  might,  at  least,  take  his  choice 
between  this  always-ready  resource  of  blowing  his  brains  out, 
and  the  disclosing  his  real  situation  to  his  son. 

Perhaps  it  was  his  recollection  of  the  "  canon  'gainst  self- 
slaughter"  which  at  once  determined  him  to  apply  to  his  son  in 
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pi'cferenco ;  and,  that  one  short  moment  of  straggle  over,  he 
once  again  assumed  the  aspect  of  one  of  the  gayest-hearted 
creatures  in  existence.  It  really  was  quite  pleasant  to  look  at 
hira  ;  and  when,  a,n  hour  or  two  after  the  arrival  of  these  letters, 
he  happened  to  meet  his  carpenter.  Stokes,  he  could  not  resist 
the  pleasure  of  saying  to  him,  that  he  hoped  he  did  not  happen 
to  have  any  very  long  job  of  work  on  hand  at  present,  because 
he  was  going  to  make  an  alteration  in  some  of  the  best  bed- 
rooms at  the  Manor-house. 

"  My  son  will  be  married  within  a  week,  at  the  furthest,"  said 
he,  "  and  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  his  being  absent  upon 
his  wedding  tour  to  get  it  done.  I  shall  be  very  angry  if  I  can't 
get  even  the  painting  and  papering-work  finished  before  he 
comes  back  again." 

Not  all  this  superabundant  vivacity,  however,  prevented  his 
attending  punctually  to  the  letters  he  had  received.  They  were 
all  answered  by  the  next  post;  and  all  the  answers  were  gay, 
even  to  playfulness.  He  told  all  his  three  correspondents  that  he 
had  fally  intended  to  be  in  town  on  the  following  Wednesday, 
when,  as  he  flattered  himself,  they  v/ould  have  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  one  of  the  richest  heii'esses 
in  England. 

These  letters  were  received  and  answered  by  Sir  Cliarles 
Ofcterborne,  on  the  same  day  that  William  Price  received  from 
his  father  the  cheque  which  Avas  to  pay  his  post-horses  to 
Gretna  Green. 

When  the  high-spirited  baronet  rose  from  his  early  breakfast- 
table  on  the  following  morning,  he  felt  himself  so  particularly 
alert,  that  he  determined  upon  walking-  over  to  the  Lodge,  in 
order  to  pay  his  intended  daughter-in-law  a  visit,  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  Mrs.  Steyton,  in  confidence,  whether  the 
Tuesday  following  was  not  to  be,  at  last,  finally  named  as  the 
'■  happy  day." 

Had  Sir  Charles  only  waited  about  ten  minutes  longer,  before 
he  set  out  upon  this  eventful  walk,  he  never  would  have  set  out 
upon  it  at  all,  for  his  son  would  by  that  time  have  told  him, 
that  the  marriage  he  was  so  fondly  anticipating  could  certainly 
not  take  place  immediately,  inasmuch  as  he  himself  intended  to 
go  abroad  for  a  few  weeks,  before  it  was  finally  settled. 

But  so  it  was  not  to  be ;  for  when  Herbert  reached  his 
father's  study — where,  as  was  usual  with  him,  he  had  break- 
fasted alone — he  found  that  he  had  already  gone  out.  This 
accident  was  an  important  one  to  Herbert  for  it  xirevented  his 
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taking  his  intended  trip  to  Belgium  ;  wliether  eventually  it 
made  any  important  difference  in  what  befel  his  father,  may  be 
doubtful ;  but  the  day  was  altogether  the  most  eventful  one 
probably  which  had  ever  occurred  in  the  peaceful  village  of 
Weldon. 

On  reaching  the  gates  of  the  paddock  which  surrounded  the 
dwelling  of  Mr.  Steyton,  Sir  Charles  was  struck  by  perceiving 
a  terriiied-looking  group  of  domestic  servants,  among  whom 
were  women  as  well  as  men,  endeavouring  by  main  force  to 
make  their  master  return  to  the  honse  from  which  he  looked  as 
if  he  had  made  his  escape  by  violence  ;  he  was  without  his  hat, 
his  hair  was  strangely  disordered,  as  if  he  had  been  removing  a 
portion  of  it  by  tearing  it  off — and,  clenched  firmly  in  his  right 
hand,  he  carried  a  pistol. 

"Stand  off! — stand  off!"  he  screamed  in  the  loudest  key 
that  his  voice  could  reach  ;  "  I'll  blow  out  the  brains  of  the  first 
man,  or  woman  either,  that  stops  me." 

Yet  still  he  found  it  difficult  to  advance;  for  his  faithful 
domestics  of  both  sexes,  though  they  did  not  venture  to  face 
him,  impeded  his  onward  progress  very  effectually  by  hanging 
upon  the  skirts  of  his  coat  behind. 

As  soon  as  the  poor  gentleman  had  recovered  sufficient  com- 
posure to  recognise  Sir  Charles,  his  whole  aspect  changed.  He 
no  longer  attempted  to  push  forward,  but  seizing  the  baronet 
Avith  his  left  arm,  while  he  continued  to  grasp  the  pistol  in  his 
right,  he  said,  "  For  Heaven's  sake.  Sir  Charles,  tell  me  all  you 
know  !  You  have  lost  her  as  well  as  I,  if  she  has  gone — and  I 
have  never  told  j'ou  yet  one-half  of  what  I  intended  to  give  her  1 
Who  is  it  she  has  gone  off  with  ?  It  is  not  your  OAvn  son,  after 
all — is  it?  I  would  be  in  a  towering  passion  with  'em  both  if 
it  was — but  yet  I'd  bless  the  day  that  ever  they  did  it." 

"Did  what,  Mr.  Steyton?"  demanded  the  half- frightened, 
and  greatly-puzzled  Sir  Chai-les.  "  Did  what.  Sir  ?  Why 
should  they  run  off,  together  ?  " 

"  Somebody  has  run  off  with  her  !  "  returned  Mr.  Steyton. 
"  I  was  always  sure  it  would  turn  out  so  ;  I  always  said  it,  and 
that  was  the  reason,  I  can  tell  you,  why  I  snapped  so  greedily 
at  your  son, — though  I  don't  believe  he'll  ever  have  a  thousand 
a  year  in  the  world  to  help  himself.  But  he  could  have  made 
her  my  lady,  at  any  rate, — and  there  would  have  been  some 
comfort  in  that.  But,  Avho  has  got  her  now  ?  Can  you  tell  me 
that?" 

"  Why  do  you  suppose  that  any  one  has  got  her,  my  good 
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Sir  :  "  said  SIi'  Charles  ;  who,  while  he  endeavoured  to  conceal 
his  merriment  at  the  grotesque  appearance  of  the  group  before 
him,  felt  not  the  least  alarm  from  the  wild  and  improbable 
statement  of  his  vehement  neighbour  ;  his  comfortable  assurance 
that  the  elopement  which  ho  talked  of  was  impossible,  rendering 
it  quite  impossible  also  that  he  could  share  his  suspicions. 

"  How  do  I  know  that  anyone  has  got  her  ?  "  returned  Mr. 
Steyton.  "  Wliy,  you  don't  suppose  that  she  has  run  away  by 
herself,  do  you  ?  " 

"  But,  who  is  it  that  says  she  has  run  away  ?  "  persisted  the 
incredulous  Sir  Charles.  "Did  any  of  you  see  her  rua  off?  " 
he  added,  turning  to  the  group  of  servants. 

In  reply  to  this  direct  appeal  there  was  a  universal  "  No,  Sir 
Charles  ;"  upon  hearing-  which,  Mr.  Steyton  first  seemed  inclined 
to  level  his  pistol  at  the  whole  party  ;  and  then  he  let  it  fall 
upon  the  ground. 

"  What  the  devil,  then,  have  you  been  telling  me  such  lies 
for  ?  "  said  he,  looking  almost  as  angry  at  their  denial  of  the 
news,  as  he  had  been  at  their  assertion  of  it. 

I  only  said.  Sir,"  said  one,  "  that  Minny  thought  her  young 
lady  must  have  run  off,  because  she  had  gone  quite  early  out  of 
her  room,  and  had  left  all  her  things  lying  about  at  sixes  and 
sevens." 

"  I  only  repeated  what  I  heard  the  housemaid  say,"  said 
another.  "  If  you  please,  Sir,  it  was  the  kitchenmaid  told  me," 
said  a  third. 

'•  But  Tom,  the  gardener's  boy,  now  says  that  he  saw  Miss 
Emily  walking  along,  quite  quietly,  by  her  own  self,  more  than 
an  hour  ago,  along  the  London  road,"  added  a  fourth. 

"  Then,  who  was  it  that  said  she  had  run  off?  "  demanded  the 
somewhat  pacified  Mr.  Steyton. 

"  Please,  Sir,  it  was  your  own  self,"  said  one  of  the  grooms. 

"  Well  done,  Steyton  ! — that's  capital !  "  cried  Sir  Charles, 
laughing  very  heartily  ;  "  all  that  I  can  make  out  is  that  our 
dear  Emily  thought  she  should  like  an  early  walk  this  fine 
morning,  and  that  she  took  the  liberty  of  setting  out,  without 
asking  Minny's  leave,  and  without  folding  up  her  nightcap ; 
and  that  is  what  they  call  leaving  her  things  at  sixes  &nd, 
sevens  !  " 

"  Where  is  Minny  ?  "  vociferated  Mr.  Steyton.    "  That  girl, 
shall  go  !    I  will  not  be  plagued  with  suqIi  a  fool  in  the  house, 
— =htT  roistreaa  ia  quita  enougli  fof  om  to  jnafiage.    I  tbink 
th..')'  ara  all  fools,  or  mad,  or  druuk,  or  someiibing  j  and  yousf 
20 
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Bon,  Sir  Charles,  among  the  rest,  now  I  think  of  it.  What  did 
he  mean,  I  wonder,  by  writing  such  a  queer  letter  as  he  did, 
saying  he  was  going  abroad  for  a  little  while  ?  Is  he  gone 
abroad,  Sir  Charles  ?  " 

"  Just  about  as  much  as  your  daughter  is  run  off,"  replied 
Sir  Charles,  laughing.  "  Nay,  they  may  be  gone  together  for 
anything  I  know." 

"Then  he  is  not  gone  abroad?"  said  Mr.  Steyton,  with  a 
look  of  newly-awakened  intelligence.  "  And  now  I  remember," 
he  added,  "  Emily  laughed  ready  to  kill  herself  when  she 
talked  about  it !  I'll  bet  a  guinea  they  have  had  some  lovers' 
quarrel.  Sir  Charles.  Eh  ! — don't  you  think  I'm  right  ?  "  said 
the  greatly  comforted  old  gentleman,  perfectly  convinced  that 
his  daug-hter  would  be  at  home  again  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
perhaps  bring  her  affianced  Herbert  with  her,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, and  all  his  jealous  fancies. 

And,  in  truth,  there  really  did  appear  many  more  substantial 
reasons  for  believing  in  this  termination  of  the  adventure,  than 
in  any  other.  In  the  first  place  the  repentant  Herbert  Otter- 
borne  had  evidently  changed  his  mind  about  going  abroad,  as 
his  father  would  otherwise  most  certainly  have  heard  of  it. 
And  in  the  next  place,  who  was  there,  excepting  Herbert  him- 
self, for  Emily  to  run  away  with  ?  "  If  I  can  be  certain  of 
anything,"  thought  he,  "  I  may,  at  least,  be  certain  that  she  is 
not  eloped  with  Stephen  Cornington,  for  I  never  saw  downright 
horror  and  hatred  if  I  did  not  see  it  in  her  countenance,  when 
she  talked  of  him." 

And  this  was  decidedly  a  great  comfort. 

In  short,  before  Sir  Charles  Otterborne  left  the  lodge,  the 
choleric  master  of  it  had  completely  recovered  his  tranquillity, 
and  actually  set  off  in  the  happiest  frame  of  mind  imaginable 
to  take  a  stroll  along  the  London  road,  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
his  daughter. 

Sir  Charles,  however,  had  not,  as  he  complacently  told  him- 
self, made  his  visit  for  nothing  ;  for  he  obtained  a  very  solemn 
promise  from  Mr.  Steyton  that  the  marriage  of  their  son 
and  daughter  should  positively  take  place  on  the  following 
Tuesday. 

"  We  have  given  them  quite  time  enough  for  all  their  fancies 
and  fooleries,"  observed  Mr.  Steyton,  very  sagaciously;  "and  I 
don't  intend  to  allow  them  any  more." 

"  And  upon  my  honour.  Sir,  I  think  you  are  quite  right,"  was 
the  reply  of  Sir  Charles  :  "  and  I  presume,"  he  added,  "that  w 
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need  make  no  further  mystery  about  the  day.  You  have  no 
wisli  to  keep  it  secret,  have  you,  Mr.  Steyfcon  ?  " 

"  Secret,  Sir  Charles  ?  No,  faith  !  I  mean  that  the  wedding 
shall  be  in  the  face  of  all  the  world,  and  I  don't  care  how  soon 
all  the  world  knows  it." 

"  In  that  case,  I  suppose,  I  had  better  tell  Price  at  once  that 
we  have,  at  last,  really  fixed  the  day,"  said  Sir  Charles,  as  he 
walked  away. 

"Yes,  Sir  Charles,  I  wish  you  would,"  replied  Mr.  Steyton, 
— "  that  is  to  say,  if  you  happen  to  see  him.  But  you  need  not 
go  out  of  your  way  to  do  it ;  I  dare  say  Emily  will  be  writing 
to  Louisa  about  it,  before  the  day's  over." 

Sir  Charles,  however,  felt  no  inclination  to  profit  by  this 
polite  proposal  for  saving  him  trouble,  for  it  seemed  as  if  he 
were  seized  with  a  perfect  mania  for  making  visits  among  high 
and  low.  In  his  way  to  the  Grange,  where  he  intended  to 
bestow  one  of  his  morning  calls,  he  very  good-humouredly 
stepped  in  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  workshop  of  Mr.  Stokes, 
and  mentioned  to  him,  in  an  off-hand  accidental  sort  of  manner, 
that  the  wedding  was  fixed  for  Tuesday  next.  But  the  intelli- 
gence would  have  probably  produced  more  efiect  upon  the 
anxious  carpenter  had  not  Minny  just  left  him,  after  giving  it 
as  her  decided  opinion  that  Miss  Emily  had  not  set  off  a  walk- 
ing by  herself  at  that  queer  hour  of  the  morning  for  nothing  ; 
though  who  could  be  her  lover,  if  she  had  one,  it  was  not  easy 
to  say, — for  Minny  happened  to  know  that  it  certainly  was  not 
Mr.  Stephen  Cornington.  And  there  was  also  another  point  on 
which  Minny  felt  quite  certain,  and  had  told  her  father  so  ; 
namely,  that  let  it  be  whom  it  would,  it  was  7iot  Squire  Otter- 
borne  :  so  that,  on  the  whole.  Sir  Charles'  condescending  visit 
to  the  carpenter  was  not  of  any  great  utility. 

Prom  the  workshop  of  Mr.  Stokes,  the  baronet  wandered  on 
to  the  Grange,  and  found  Mr.  Mathews  basking  in  the  sun  upon 
the  same  bench  with  Mr.  King.  He  announced  to  them  both 
the  interesting  news  that  next  Tuesday  had  been  at  length  fixed 
upon  as  the  wedding-day. 

Mr.  King  received  the  intelligence  with  a  great  deal  of  kind 
neighbourly  interest,  very  cordially  wishing  the  baronet  joy, 
and  declaring  that  they  would  make  the  handsomest  couple  in 
the  county. 

Bat  it  was  quite  in  vain  that  the  usually  polite  and  observant 
Mr.  Mathews  endeavoured  to  look  Sir  Charles  Otterborne  in  the 
face,  and  wish  him  joy,  as  civilly  as  Mr.  King  had  done, 
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But  the  thing  was  impossible.  His  brilliant  grandson  had 
been  amusing  him  about  an  hour  before  with  rather  a  long 
description  of  all  that  he  meant  to  do  as  soon  as  he  returned 
from  Scotland  with  Emily ;  a  conversation  which  would  have 
been,  if  possible,  still  more  delightful  than  it  really  was,  had 
not  the  young  man  taken  that  opportunity  of  informing-  him 
that  he  found  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  go  to 
London  for  a  few  days  previous  to  the  elopement. 

"In  the  first  place,  Sir,"  he  said,  "the  whole  scheme  would 
be  blown  to  the  devil  if  I  attempted  to  make  any  preparations 
here.  Everything  must  be  done  in  London.  Let  me  alone. 
Sir,"  he  added  ;  "  I  know  what  I  am  about,  and  everything  will 
go  right,  you  may  depend  upon  it." 

So  Mr.  Mathews  did  depend  upon  it ;  and  Mr.  Stephen  Cor- 
nington  had,  in  fact,  set  off  for  London  that  very  morning  by 
the  early  tram. 

It  was  no  great  wonder,  therefore,  if  Mr.  Mathews  found 
liimself  so  much  inclined  to  laugh,  upon  hearing  this  very 
grave,  but  very  erroneous,  statement  from  Sir  Charles,  as  to 
render  him  perfectly  incapable  of  replying  to  him  with  becom- 
ing gravity  The  peculiarity  of  his  manner,  however,  escaped 
the  notice  of  Sir  Charles  ;  who  was,  in  fact,  too  much  interested 
and  excited  himself  by  the  news  he  came  to  communicate,  to 
permit  his  being  very  observant  of  the  maimer  in  which  it  was 
received. 

He  left  his  kind  compliments,  however,  for  Mrs.  Mathews, 
and  begged  that  she  might  be  given  to  understand  that  he  had 
called  at  the  Grange  on  purpose  to  give  her  the  earliest  in- 
telligenco  that  the  important  day  was  finally  fixed  for  Tuesday 
next. 

Poor  Mr.  Mathews  strove  hard  to  behave  as  well  as  he  pos- 
sibly could  under  the  circumstances  ;  but  there  was  something 
so  irresistibly  comic  in  wishing  a  gentleman  joy  of  having 
obtained  a  wealthy  heiress  as  the  Avife  of  his  son,  which  wealthy 
heiress  was  about  to  elope  in  a  few  hours  with  his  own  grand- 
son, that  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  the  large  Bandana 
handkerchief,  with  which  from  time  to  time  he  concealed  his 
features,  Sir  Charles  must  have  found  out  the  very  extraordinary 
state  of  his  mind. 

The  visit,  however,  did  not  last  long,  and  very  heartily  glad 
was  the  merry  Mr.  Mathews  when  it  was  over, 

The  last  of  the  visits  which  Sir  Charles  proposed  to  pay  that 
morning  ym  to  the  Rectory  ;  and  berCj  at  least;  his  news  waa 
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received  with  the  most  perfect  good  breeding-  and  decorum. 
Mrs.  J 'rice,  as  usual,  looked  the  very  perfection  of  genteel  pro- 
priety ;  Louisa  certainly  looked  very  happy,  but  she  looked 
very  tranquil  too  ;  and  as  to  the  reverend  rector  himself,  it 
must  liave  been  a  very  sharp-sighted  person  indeed,  who  could 
have  discovered  anything  out  of  the  common  way  iu  his 
demeanour. 

"  Well,  neighbour  Price,"  began  the  facetious  Sir  Charles,  in 
his  kindest  tone  of  familiarity,  "had  you  not  begun  to  think 
that  our  wedding  was  to  be  no  wedding  at  all  ?  " 

"  How  so.  Sir  Charles  r "  said  the  rector,  with  a  look  as  un- 
meaning as  it  was  in  his  power  to  make  it. 

"  How  so,  man  ! — why,  by  reason  of  no  day  being  fixed  for 
it,"  returned  the  baronet. 

"  Oh  !  as  to  that.  Sir  Charles,  the  fixing  the  day  is  no  very 
difficult  job." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  there,  my  good  friend,  for  it  did  not 
take  us  above  half  a  minute  to  fix  it  at  last.  I  have  just  come 
from  Steyton's,  and  he  commissioned  me,  as  I  was  coming  this 
va}',  to  tell  you  that  next  Tuesday  is  the  day  we  have  fixed 
upon." 

"Really!"  said  Mrs.  Price, — who  truly  was  as  innocent  of 
the  Scotch  gallop  her  son  Avas  upon,  as  a  new-born  babe. 
"  Really  !  Well,  Sir  Charles,  that  is  quite  right.  Tuesday  is 
marrjnng-day,  I  believe  ?  " 

"And  you  are  to  be  bridesmaid.  Miss  Louisa  ;  but  that,  I  dare- 
say, you  know  already.  Emily,  I  believe,  fixed  upon  you  for 
that  ofiice  almost  as  soon  as  the  offer  was  made  ;  and  I  daresay, 
if  the  truth  were  told,  the  dress  is  not  very  far  from  being 
ready,"  said  Sir  Charles,  looking  at  her  with  a  vast  deal  of 
merry  intelligence. 

Miss  Louisa  Price  blushed  and  smiled,  and  hung  down  her 
head,  but  said  nothing. 

"And  now,"  he  resumed,  "I  think  I  mast  go  home,  and  talk 
a  little  to  her  ladyship  about  it.  If  you  will  believe  me,  Price, 
I  don't  know  at  this  moment,  near  as  the  day  is,  whether  she 
means  being  present  at  the  ceremony  or  not.  However,  there 
is  still  time  enough  to  settle  all  that.  Good  morning  to  you  all ! 
I  must  be  off,  for  there  are  fifty  things  still  that  I  want  to  say 
to  Herbert.  I  intend  to  let  them  stay  abroad  just  as  long  as 
they  like;  and  when  they  come  back,  I  mean  that  they  shall 
have  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  Manor-house  fitted  up  for 
them.  And  they  may  receive  and  give  dinners, 
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and  do  everything  they  like  there.  When  there  is 

plenty  of  money,  you  know,  everything  is  easy.  And  having 
said  this,  he  nodded  gaily  to  the  family-party  and  took  his 
leave. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

It  was  about  three  hours  after  Sir  Charles  had  left  the 
carpenter's  shop,  before  his  visits  and  his  pleasant  lingering 
walk  brought  him  within  sight  of  his  own  lodge-gates  on  his 
return. 

As  he  approached  the  lodge,  he  perceived  a  group  of  three 
men  standing  idly  together  just  outside  the  gate,  within  the 
shadow  of  one  of  his  own  noble  oaks,  which  threw  its  arms 
over  the  park  paling  half  across  the  public  road.  He  was 
aware  that  they  perceived  his  approach,  and  his  aristocratic 
feelings  Avere  rather  offended  by  their  not  moving  off  when  they 
saw  him, — for  though  there  was  certainly  quite  enough  room 
for  him  to  pass,  they  nevertheless  stood  in  some  degree  between 
him  and  his  own  gate. 

At  length,  however,  they  did  move,  and  moved  altogether, — 
but  it  was  not  out  of  his  way,  but  directly  towards  him. 

"Beg  your  pardon.  Sir  Charles,"  said  the  foremost  of  the 
three,  slightly  touching  his  hat,  "  but,  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  have 
got  a  bit  of  a  retainer  against  you.  Sir,  and  if  the  money  can't 
be  paid  down,  you  must  please  to  come  with  me." 

Sir  Charles  for  a  moment  looked  vehemently  excited,  and 
vehemently  red ;  but  he  quickly  recovered  his  self-command, 
and  said,  without  any  appearance  of  irritation,  but  with  some- 
thing like  a  sneer  on  his  lips,  "  Certainly,  my  good  fellow,  I 
must  go  with  you,  if  the  gentry  who  have  employed  you  are  so 
hard-pressed  that  they  cannot  wait  a  few  days  longer  for  their 
money." 

"They  can't,  no  how,  Sir  Charles,"  returned  the  official. 

"At  any  rate  they  are  acting  just  now  with  great  folly,  as 
well  as  v.'ith  great  incivility,"  returned  the  prisoner.  "  How- 
ever, I  am  quite  ready  to  go  with  you." 

But  he  bit  his  nether  lip  almost  through  as  he  pronounced 
the  words. 
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"  Sir  Charles  will  clioose  to  have  out  the  carriage,  I  sup. 
pose':"  said  one  of  the  other  men. 

"  Wh}',  yes, — I  shall  prefer  it,  in  preference  to  walking  to 
the  county  jail  in  your  company,"  said  the  unfortunate  debtor. 

"  Shall  I  step  forward  to  order  it,  Sir  Charles  ?"  said  one  of 
the  men. 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  was  the  reply  ;  "but  I  shall  step  for- 
ward myself,  also.  I  cannot  leave  my  house  without  taking  a 
portmanteau  and  dressing-case  with  me." 

"  Well,  Sir  Charles,  for  the  honour  of  the  family,  I  will  not 
contradict  you  ;  but  it  is  being  rather  more  obliging  than  I 
have  any  right  to  be." 

The  baronet  said  nothing  in  reply,  but  strode  onward  towards 
the  house.  Instead  of  approaching  the  principal  entrance, 
however,  he  turned  off  towards  a  side  door  that  opened  upon  a 
small  hall,  which  led  to  his  study.  This  door  was  already  open, 
and  one  of  his  own  servants  was  standing  at  it. 

It  was  instantly  evident,  from  the  first  glance  of  this  man's 
eye,  that  he  recognised  the  persons  by  whom  his  master  was 
accompanied, — and,  moreover,  that  he  understood  their  errand. 

"  I  shall  want  you  immediately  to  take  a  note  for  me  to 
"\Yeldon  Lodge,  William,"  said  Sir  Charles,  addressing  him  ; 
and  then,  with  a  rapid  step,  he  passed  on  to  his  study,  followed 
by  the  three  unwelcome  visitors,  as  well  as  by  his  own  servant. 

Sir  Charles  immediately  sat  down  at  his  desk,  and  began 
■writing  a  letter. 

"  Shall  I  order  the  carriage  to  come  round.  Sir  Charles  ? " 
said  the  man  in  authority. 

"  If  it  is  a  part  of  your  duty,  pray  do  it,"  replied  Sir  Charles, 
making  him  a  sort  of  comic  bow.  "  And  now  I  think  of  it," 
he  continued,  "you  may  not  only  order  it,  but  you  may  order 
it  to  carry  my  note  to  Mr.  Steyton.  He  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  return  with  it,  and  by  that  means  this  very  foolish 
business  vrill  be  the  more  speedily  brought  to  a  conclusion." 

The  three  officials  held  a  consultation  together  upon  the 
propriety  of  complying  with  this  proposal. 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  you  did  not  bring  a  few  more  hands  with 
you,"  said  Sir  Charles,  looking  at  them  with  unutterable  con- 
tempt. "Are  you  afraid  that  if  you  allow  me  too  much  time, 
I  shall  vanish  away  from  you  ?  Your  employer  has  chosen  his 
time  oddly  enough.  But  I  am  not  going  to  run  away, 

— and  even  if  I  made  the  attempt,  I  should  have  but  a  poor 
chance  with  three  such  brave  fellows  to  run  after  me." 
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The  note  he  had  been  writing  was  finished,  folded,  sealed,  and 
directed  with  great  rapidity ;  and  he  now  delivered  it  to 
William,  telling  him  to  go  with  the  carriage  as  soon  as  it  wag 
ready,  and  deliver  it  with  his  own  hand  to  Mr.  Steyton,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible.  The  man  left  the  room  instantly,  and 
the  carriage  wheels  were  in  the  next  moment  heard  rolling 
over  the  gravel.  Neither  was  any  time  lost  on  its  return, — for 
almost  before  it  could  be  expected,  the  same  sound  was  heard 
again. 

Sir  Charles  had  seated  himself  during  the  interval  in  his 
usual  arm-chair,  while  the  three  men  stood  grouped  together, 
awkwardly  enough,  just  within  the  door.  To  judge  from  the 
serenity  of  his  countenance,  it  really  seemed  as  if  the  master  of 
the  mansion  had  actually  forgotten  the  presence  of  his  un- 
welcome guests,  for  he  was  employing  himself  with  great 
seeming  composure  in  reading  over  again  the  three  letters 
from  his  London  correspondents,  which  were  given  in  the  last 
chapter  ;  na}',  more,  he  smiled  as  he  replaced  them  in  his  desk ; 
and  then,  during  the  short  interval  which  remained  before  the 
return  of  the  carriage,  he  took  up  the  newspaper  of  the 
morning,  and  placing  himself  in  a  very  comfortable  attitude, 
appeared  to  read  it  with  great  attention. 

His  letter  to  Mr.  Steyton  had  contained  only  a  few  lines, 
which  ran  thus  : — 

"  My  dear  Steytox, — A  very  stupid  mistake  on  the  part  of 
my  managing  man,  about  the  payment  of  a  bill  which  I  thought 
wanted  correction,  has  produced  this  morning  the  agreeable 
vagary  of  an  arrest.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  by  your  lending 
me  your  name  as  security  for  a  day  or  two,  in  which  time  I 
shall  be  perfectly  well  able  to  get  it  settled.  ,  And  I  am 

sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  your  Emily's  father-in-law 
must  not  come  forth  from  a  spunging-house,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
sent at  her  wedding. 

"  Yours  most  faithfully, 

"  Charles  Otterborne." 

The  answer  to  it  was  not  much  longer.  It  was  thus 
worded  : — 

"  Sir  Charles, — Did  matters  stand  between  us  as  they  once 
did,  and  as  you  seem  to  fancy  they  do  still,  I  might  think  your 
demand  upon  me  rather  less  unreasonable  than  it  appears  at 
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present.  I  have  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  any  of  your  family, 
but  neither  have  I  any  wish  to  stand  security  for  them.  Since 
you  called  here  we  have  found  a  letter  in  my  daughter  Emily's 
work-box,  informing  me,  that  in  order  to  get  rid  of  all  her  other 
admirers,  she  has  eloped  Avith  Mr.  William  Price.  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  it  is  possible  she  might  have  done  worse. 

"  Yours, 

"  Thomas  Stetton." 

The  perusal  of  this  note  produced  the  first  A^ery  strong 
symptom  of  emotion  which  Sir  Charles  had  yet  manifested ;  he 
turned  deadly  pale,  and  for  a  moment  his  eyes  were  closed,  and 
something  like  a  shudder  seemed  to  pass  through  his  whole 
frame.  But  he  very  speedily  roused  himself,  and  turning  to 
the  three  men  who  appeared  to  be  expecting  the  result  of  the 
embassy,  he  said,  with  more  civility  than  he  had  previously 
used  towards  them,  "  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting  for 
nothing.  It  does  not  suit  Mr.  Steyton,  it  seems,  to  atford  me 
the  assistance  I  asked  for.  I  must  therefore  go  with  you. 
Would  you  like  to  take  any  refreshment,  while  my  servant  is 
putting  up  a  few  necessaries  ?  " 

"No,  Sir  Charles,  thank  you  kindly,  but  we'll  bide  as  we 
be."  And  a  something  like  a  look  of  intelligence  which  was 
exchanged  between  the  speaker  and  his  companions,  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  watch  and  ward  that  was  not  tq  give  way  even 
before  the  famous  home-brewed  ale  of  Manor-house. 

"  Nay,  my  good  fellows,"  said  the  baronet  with  a  sort  of 
melancholy  smile,  "  you  need  not  be  afraid  that  I  should  run 
away  from  you.  Such  an  attempt  might  give  you  a  little  more 
trouble,  but  it  could  not  possibly  do  me  any  good.  I  must  get 
through  this  business  as  well  as  I  can,  but  it  won't  be  by  run- 
ning away." 

He  then  rang  the  bell — and  William,  who  had  left  the  room 
after  delivering  Mr.  Steyton's  note,  answered  it. 

"  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  go  with  these  persons,  William," 
said  he,  in  a  quiet,  though  somewhat  of  a  stern  manner  ;  "  but 
I  believe  that  they  will  not  object  to  wait  for  a  few  minutes 
longer  while  you  put  up  in  one  of  the  small  portmanteaus  a  few 
necessaries  for  me.  You  may  bring  all  the  things  in  here  if 
you  will,  and  then  I  shall  see  myself  what  I  shall  most  want." 

This  command  met  with  no  opposition  from  the  men  in  whose 
custody  he  was  now  placed,  and  his  servant  left  the  room  to 
obey  his  orders. 
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In  a  very  few  minutes  he  returned  bringing  linen,  and  yarioug 
otlier  commodities  in  his  arms.  "  More  than  enough,  more  than 
enough,  William!"  exclaimed  Sir  Charles,  giving  a  cursory- 
glance  to  the  various  articles  with  which  the  man  covered  the 
table  and  chairs.  "  And  now  then  for  the  small  portmanteau. 
Tou  will  find  two  or  three  in  there,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the 
half-open  door  of  a  small  room,  or  almost  closet,  which  was  the 
receptacle  of  boots,  spurs,  riding-whips,  and  masculine  gear  of 
various  kinds. 

The  man  obeyed,  and  brought  forth  a  small  portmanteau. 

"Will  this  do.  Sir  Charles  ?"  said  his  servant. 

"  Tes,  yes  !  it  will  do  very  well,  I  daresay.  Put  everything 
in  for  me,  will  you  ?  "  was  the  reply  of  his  master. 

But  long  before  "everything"  was  put  in,  it  became  evident 
that  there  was  not  room  enoug-h  to  contain  all  that  was  re- 
quired.  "  There  are  half  a  dozen  of  them  of  different  sizes  in 
there  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Charles,  fretfully.  "Bring  out  another, 
do." 

And  another,  considerably  longer,  was  then  brought,  and  the 
packing  process  recommenced.  But  when  it  seemed  to  be  very 
nearly  completed.  Sir  Charles  discerned  that  the  key  was  want- 
ing. William  declared  that  the  key  was  in  the  lock  when  he 
brought  it  out.  "  Then  you  have  dropped  it  since  !"  cried  Sir 
Charles,  his  temper  seeming  to  give  way  under  these  minor 
vexations.  "  By  heaven  !  all  this  preparation  is  Avorse  than 
the  thing  itself.    Look  for  the  key  on  the  carpet,  can't  you  ?  " 

And  both  master  and  man  groped  under  the  chairs,  and 
tables — the  three  officials  obligingly  joining  in  the  hunt. 

During  the  minute  or  two  thai;  this  lasted.  Sir  Charles,  in 
seeking  the  lost  key,  had  moved  from  the  spot  where  he  had 
stood  when  the  packing  began,  and  was  now  pushing  about  a 
chair  or  two  which  stood  close  beside  the  closet-door ;  and  in 
the  next  moment  he  had  slipped  through  this  closet-door  him- 
self, which  was  rapidly  and  vehemently  closed,  and  almost  at 
the  same  moment  it  was  both  locked  and  bolted  very  audibly 
within. 

"  Is  there  any  outlet  from  that  room  ?  "  demanded  the  un- 
fortunate men  who  had  it  in  charge  to  arrest  Sir  Charles 
Otter  borne. 

"  No  ! "  replied  William,  you  need  not  frighten  yourself  about 
his  getting  out  that  way,  for  "  But  before  the  consolatory 

assurance  could  be  fully  uttered,  they  were  made  very  fearfully 
to  understand  that  there  might  be  more  ways  than  one  bv 
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which  an  arrested  debtor  micjht  make  his  escape,  for  the  report 
of  a  pistol  was  heard  so  close  beside  them,  that  each  man  looked 
at  his  neiglibonr  as  if  he  expected  to  see  him  fall. 

Of  course  not  a  moment  was  lost  in  breaking  open  the  door  ; 
but  the  fatal  work  had  bccji  performed  by  no  weak  or  wavering 
hand.  The  skull  had  been  literally  shattered  to  atoms,  and  the 
death  M-hich  followed,  must  have  been  instantaneous. 


CHAPTER  XLYII. 

That  her  son  had  not  left  the  house  and  the  kingdom,  was 
the  first  consolatory  circumstance  which  suggested  itself  to  the 
terrified  Lady  Otterborne,  when  the  frightful  catastrophe  was 
made  known  to  her.  The  report  of  the  pistol  had  startled  her, 
but  gi-eatly  less  than  it  would  have  done  had  she  been  better 
acquainted  with  the  desperate  state  of  her  husband's  affairs. 

But  having  a  sort  of  quiet  old-fashioned  persuasion  that 
thirty  thousand  pounds  was  a  large  sum,  and  well  knowing 
that  her  dissolute  husband  had  a  perfectly  unchecked  control 
over  the  legacy  to  that  amount  which  had  so  unexpectedly 
come  to  her,  she  perfectly  comprehended  why,  and  how  it  was 
that  Sir  Charles  had  managed  to  be  so  much  in  London, 
although  she  had  steadily  refused  to  have  a  house  there  ;  but 
it  certainly  had  never  occurred  to  her  that  the  uncontrolled 
possession  of  this  sum  had  not  sufiiced  to  keep  her  unprincipled 
husband  out  of  debt,  and  beyond  the  danger  of  a  catastrophe 
BO  appalling  as  the  sound  of  that  pistol  shot  announced. 

It  was  the  entrance  of  her  maid  therefore,  looking  herself  as 
pale  as  a  corpse,  that  first  gave  a  fatal  shape  to  the  vague 
feeling  of  terror  which  that  sound  produced. 

Whenever  some  decidedly  preponderating  affection  has  pos- 
session of  us,  we  are  all  apt,  I  believe,  to  sutfer  every  vague 
alarm  to  pomt  in  that  direction.  Had  Lady  Otterborne  been 
the  mother  of  many  children,  her  fh-st  thought  would  probably 
have  been  that  some  dreadful  accident  had  befallen  some  among 
them  ;  but  now,  on  seeing  the  ghostly  face  of  her  attendant, 
the  first  sound  she  uttered  was  the  name  of  "Herbert  ! "    "  No  ! 
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my  lady,  no  !"  cried  tlie  -woman  with  a  rapidity  of  utterance, 
and  an  inflexion  of  voice  which  showed  plainly  enough  her  con- 
sciousness that  this  "No"  was  the  most  comforting  word  she 
could  utter,  "  No  !  my  lady,  no  !  'tis  Sir  Charles  ! " 

Yet  still  the  idea  of  an  accident  was  in  her  head,  and  it  was 
not  till  she  had  looked  fixedly  in  the  face  of  her  old  servant 
for  a  moment,  that  the  idea  of  the  horrible  truth  suggested 
itself. 

And  then  if  the  countenance  of  the  servant  was  eloquent, 
that  of  the  mistress  was  not  less  so. 

"  Yes,  my  lady  ! "  was  Morris's  reply  to  that  look,  and  she 
put  a  bottle  of  salts  into  her  mistress's  hand  as  she  uttered  it. 

If  it  be  a  sin  to  feel  relieved  when  a  lesser  horror  takes  place 
of  a  greater,  Lady  Otterborne  was  guilty  of  that  sin  ;  and  when, 
the  moment  afterwards,  her  terrified  son  rushed  into  the  room, 
and  threw  his  arms  round  her  while  he  knelt  silently  at  her 
feet,  she  was  for  the  moment  conscious  of  no  feeling  but  that 
of  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the  unspeakable  blessing  of  seeing 
him  there. 

All  the  incidents  which  immediately  followed  this  frightful 
event  were  exactly  what  it  might  be  expected  they  Avould  be. 
The  whole  neighbourhood  were  throAvn  into  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  chiefly,  of  course,  by  the  terrible  death  of  Sir 
Charles,  but  partly,  also,  by  the  very  unexpected  termination  of 
the  beautiful  Emily's  adventures. 

"  I  should  about  as  soon  have  thought,"  said  Mr.  Cuthbridge, 
when  talking-  the  matter  over  with  Mrs.  Mathews,  "  I  should 
about  as  soon  have  thought  of  the  young  lady's  eloping  with  a 
wood  pigeon,  as  with  the  sleek,  and  softly  cooing  William 
Price." 

But  to  Mrs.  Mathews  this  unexpected  selection  on  the  part 
of  the  heiress  was  the  occasion  of  very  great  satisfaction. 
First,  as  it  put  an  end  at  once  and  for  ever  to  all  her  fears  lest, 
after  all,  her  dearly  beloved  Herbert  Otterborne  should  be  her 
mate ;  and,  secondly,  as  it  served  to  convince  her,  and,  after  a 
little  discussion,  her  friend  the  i^riest  likewise,  that  all  her 
suspicions  respecting  the  falsehood  of  Stephen  Cornington's 
confession,  were  well  founded. 

But  the  excitement  of  the  neighbourhood  on  both  those  sub- 
jects faded  away  by  degrees,  as  all  neighbourly  excitements  do 
fade,  and  then,  as  the  loving  invitation  of  the  happy  bride  to 
her  parents  that  they  should  follow  her  to  that  most  beautiful 
of  all  places,  Paris,  was  joyfully  and  immediately  accepted,  the 
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interior  of  the  Manor-house  was  the  only  scene  very  perceptibly 
changed  by  what  had  happened. 

But  there  the  change  was  great  indeed. 

It  was,  perha])s,  rather  fortunate  both  for  mother  and  son 
that  tlu'ro  were  so  many  important  matters  of  business  to  be 
discussed,  and  settled  between  them,  for  it  seemed  to  explain 
the  reason  for  their  having-  so  little  time  and  leisure  to  discuss 
all  the  horrible  cireumstunces  which  had  attended  the  event 
which  had  wrouuiit  this  change. 

It  was  utterly  impossible  that  they  sliould  not  both  feel  that 
they  were  I'elieved  from  all  that  had  made  life  })ainful ;  but, 
unbounded  as  was  the  love  and  confidence  between  them,  neither 
of  them  could  have  found  the  bad  courage  to  confess  that  they 
knew  to  what  their  very  unwonted  feeling-  of  happiness  was  to 
be  attributed. 

The  task  of  looking  over  his  father's  papers  of  course 
devolved  on  Herbert,  and  the  performing  this,  explained  only 
too  clearly  the  immediate  causes  w^hicli  had  led  to  the  desperate 
act. 

The  sharp  dunning  of  his  London  friends  was  fully  enough, 
in  conjunction  with  Emily  Steyton's  elopement,  to  explain  it, 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Herbert,  and  very  wisely  too, 
thought  it  better  to  remove  all  wearying-  and  idle  conjecture 
from  the  mind  of  his  mother,  by  making  her  at  once  comprehend 
the  nature  of  the  claims  which  he  had  found  too  urgent,  and 
too  burdensome  to  endure. 

And  most  thankful  certainly  did  they  both  feel  that  the 
tremendous  sacrifice  which  poor  Herbert  had  consented  to  make 
in  the  hope  of  saving  her  from  suffering,  had  been  so  happily 
escaped  ;  for  it  was  clearly  evident  that  it  would  not  have 
insured  its  object  had  it  been  made. 

In  short,  the  mother  and  son,  in  the  deep  retirement  which 
decorum,  as  well  as  their  own  feelings  dictated,  could  not  be 
insensible  to  the  many  new  sources  of  enjoyment  which  were 
opening  before  them ;  nor  was  it  the  least  of  these  that  they 
could  now  converse  together  truly,  and  perfectly  without 
restraint ;  for  we  may  talk  of  sorrows  and  sufferings  that 
have  been,  with  friends  most  tenderly  beloved,  without  being 
checked  by  any  fear  of  increasing  suffering ;  whereas  many  a 
loving  heart  withholds  its  confidence,  from  the  fear  that  by 
confessing  u.nhappjness  it  may  cause  it, 

All  this  was  keenly  felt  and  fully  appreciated  on  both  sides  j 
ar.d  i,Uthough  tlify  neither  of  them  said  it,  they  both  felt  that 
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they  had  never  been  so  thoroug-hly  happy  in  each  other's 
society  before. 

Yet  with  all  this  there  were  some  things  in  their  situation 
Vfhich  most  people  would  have  considered  as  heavy  drawbaclcs 
to  felicity,  and  most  assuredly  they  were  so. 

A  strict  examination  into  the  real  condition  of  the  estate 
showed  plainly  enough  that  for  years  past  the  only  objects  of 
Sir  Charles  had  been  to  get  ready  money  from  every  available 
source  within  his  reach,  and  to  leave  everything  that  he  owed 
as  long-  unpaid  as  possible. 

Fortunately,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  property,  especially 
that  immediately  round  the  house,  was  still  entailed  ;  but  all 
that  it  was  possible  to  sell  he  had  sold,  and  all  that  he  could 
mortgage,  he  had  mortgaged. 

Of  Lady  Otterborne's  noble  legacy  not  a  single  shilling  re- 
mained, and  scarcely  a  trace  could  be  found  of  any  portion  of 
it  having  been  employed  to  liquidate  the  heavy  claims  upon  the 
property  which  had  existed  when  it  came  to  her. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  betting-books,  which  were  the  only 
accounts  kept  with  regularity,  showed  plainly  enough  Avhere  by 
far  the  g-reater  part  of  the  money  had  gone.  It  had  indeed 
furnished  funds  for  the  three  last  years  of  Herbert's  education  ; 
and,  but  for  this,  not  a  trace  would  have  been  left  either  to  the 
mother  or  son  that  such  a  legacy  had  ever  been  left,  or  had 
ever  been  paid. 

The  most  painful  part  of  this  examination  consisted  of  the 
discovery  made  by  it  of  the  many  still  unpaid  bills  of  long 
standing  due  to  very  nearly  every  tradesman  with  ^vhom  they 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing,  both  in  town  and  country ; 
and  as  Sir  Charles  had  been  constantly  in  the  habit  of  bribing 
his  tenants  to  pay  their  rents  a  little  before  they  were  due,  by 
allowing  them  exorbitant  interest  for  the  accommodation,  his 
son  had  the  vexation  of  finding  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
only  fund  he  had  to  look  to  for  even  the  partial  payment  of  the 
tradesmen's  bills,  which  he  considered  himself  bound  in  honour 
to  pay,  had  been  already  forestalled. 

Had  the  intercourse  between  the  mother  and  son  been  less 
perfectly  confidential,  Herbert  would  have  endeavoured  to  have 
kept  Lady  Otterborne  in  ignorance  of  this  painful  discovery ; 
but  they  had  set  to  work  so  completely  together,  in  order  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  real  condition  of  their 
afiairs,  that  such  concealment  was  no  longer  possible.  And  a 
real  blessing-  was  it  to  both  that  it  was  not  so  ;  for  kindly 
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intended  as  such  concealment  would  have  been,  its  ultimate 
effect  could  only  have  been  injurious. 

Well  as  Herbert  thought  he  knew  his  mother,  he  speedily- 
discovered  that  he  had  never  done  her  justice.  The  utter 
impossibility  of  her  doing  any  good  by  interfering  with  her 
unprincipled  husband's  affairs  during  his  lifetime,  had  long  ago 
made  her  abandon  the  attempt,  so  that  not  even  her  son  had 
■any  idea  that  she  possessed  the  sort  of  steady  courage  which 
she  now  evinced  in  the  painful  task  on  which  they  were 
engaged.  And  most  injurious  to  both  would  it  have  been  had 
any  species  of  concealment  existed  on  either  side.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  if  they  ever  hoped  to  pay  the  many  heavy 
claims  upon  them  which  both  were  equally  desirous  should  be 
paid,  although  no  legal  obligation  rested  upon  them  for  the 
debts  contracted  by  Sir  Charles,  it  must  be  done  by  at  once 
completely  breaking-  up  their  present  estabhshment.  Horses, 
dogs,  carriages,  hothouses,  gardens,  and  even  the  noble  herd  of 
deer  in  the  park,  must  all  be  parted  with. 

If  this  were  done,  and  done  at  once,  it  was  tolerably  evident 
that  in  a  little  more  than  seven  years  the  debts  might  be  all 
paid,  and  an  important  portion  of  the  property  upon  which 
there  was  a  mortgage  (though  of  rather  doubtful  legal  authority) 
redeemed. 

When  their  calculations  had  brought  them  to  this  conclusion, 
each  looked  in  the  face  of  the  other  to  discover  whether  the 
result  was  better  or  worse  than  had  been  anticipated ;  and  this 
look  was  well  understood  by  both. 

"  I  am  thankful  that  it  is  no  worse  ! "  exclaiined  Lady  Otter- 
borne,  joyfully. 

"  But  how  will  you  bear  all  these  privations,  my  dear,  dear 
mother  ? "  replied  her  son,  looking  anxiously  in  her  pale  and 
delicate  face. 

"  If  you  can  bear  a  life  of  steady  economy  and  self-denial  for 
years,  my  dear  young  son,"  she  replied,  "it  will  be  strange 
indeed  if  something  of  the  same  sort  should  be  too  difficult  for 
me.  Remember,  my  Herbert,  that  much  that  must  "be  felt  as 
privation  at  your  age,  is  rather  a  release  from  fatigue  at  mine. 
I  shall  have  no  carriage,  and  therefore  I  shall  pay  no  more 
visits  ;  and  I  have  long  been  growing  so  lazy  that  this  will  be 
a  positive  relief  to  me.  But  you,  Herbert?  We  positively 
must  keep  one  horse,  only  one  little  scrubby  pony  for  my  dear 
long-descended  baronet  to  ride  upon.  Our  man-of-all-work, 
who  must  milk  our  cow,  you  know,  and  work  in  the  garden, 
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may  look  after  such  a  nag  as  that.  And  I  know  you  can  saddle 
it,  and  bridle  it  yourself,  my  dear  boy." 

This  was  said  so  gaily,  so  much  more  gaily  than  any  words 
which  he  had  heard  pronounced  by  his  mother's  sweet  voice  for 
years,  that  Herbert  at  once  and  for  ever  felt  that  it  was  not 
now  that  she  was  entering-  upon  a  life  of  privation. 

He  from  that  moment  anticipated  recovered  health  and 
recovered  spirits  for  her  ;  and  from  that  moment  the  up-hill 
tedious  work  of  economy  became  to  him  less  a  task  than  a 
pastime. 

Of  his  father's  debts  of  honour  he  knew  little,  and  cared  less  ; 
but  with  a  stedfast  will,  and  a  courage  not  likely  to  fail,  he 
determined  by  degrees  to  regale  the  precious  companion  who 
seemed  restored  to  him  by  the  sight  of  a  receipt  for  every  one 
of  the  long  bills  which  had  been  so  painfully  collected  round 
them. 

Did  his  mother  understand  the  happy  look  with  which  he 
had  listened  to  her  as  she  proposed,  as  a  great  indulgence,  that 
he  should  keep  one  little  pony,  on  the  express  condition  that  he 
should  saddle  and  bridle  it  himself  ? 

Perhaps,  in  part,  she  did.  But  it  was  impossible  that  she 
could  fully  comprehend  in  how  bright  a  light  he  saw  the  long 
perspective  of  years,  during  which  he  was  doomed  to  play  the 
part  of  steward,  bailiff,  gamekeeper,  and  gardener  on  his  own 
dilapidated  estate  ;  and  that  of  groom  of  the  chambers,  butler, 
footman,  groom,  and  general  helper  of  all  woi'k  in  his  own 
noble  man.sion. 

It  was  not  that  he  intended  to  make  a  picturesque  comedy  of 
it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  very  fully  understood  the  grave  reality 
of  the  task  they  had  set  themselves  to  perform ;  and  though  he 
might  scarcely  have  had  sufficient  elasticity  of  spirit  to  set 
about  it  with  so  cheerful  a  spirit  had  his  mother  looked  at  him 
with  the  same  melancholy  glance  that  he  had  been  used  to  see 
when  his  marriage  with  the  beautiful  heiress  had  been  the 
theme,  he  would  in  no  case  have  been  likely  to  blunder  as  to 
the  necessity  of  being  very  solemnly  in  earnest  in  the  work 
they  had  determined  to  undertake. 
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Ti[E  first  \isit  niado  by  Sii-  lli'i-ljovfc  Ottorborno  allor  the 
death  df  las  fatliei-  was  to  I\[r^^.  Mathews.  It  would  probably 
have  been  so  even  if  his  mother  had  expressed  no  wish  on  the 
snl)ject ;  for  there  was  not  a  single  individnal  among-  his 
neighbours,  whether  male  or  female,  ynuiig  ov  old,  in  whoso 
unchangeable  friendship  the  young  man  felt  so  firm  a  confidence 
as  in  hers. 

Though  it  is  a  very  certain  fact  that  he  never  in  his  life  felt 
himself  less  inclined  to  bewail  his  destiny,  yet  it  is  equally  a 
certain  fact  that  few  young  men  have  ever  appeared  to  be  much 
more  unfortunate  than  he  did  at  this  period  of  his  existence. 

A  ^•ery  wealthy  and  very  beautiful  girl,  to  whom  he  was  on 
the  very  eve  of  being  united,  had  eloped  with  another  man. 

His  father  had  stamped  a  bad  renown  upon  his  honourable 
name,  by  first  squandering-  an  ample  fortune,  till  he  had  made 
himself  utterly  insolvent,  and  then  withdrawing  himself  from 
all  responsibilities  by  blowing  his  brains  out  ;  whilst  he  him- 
self, poor  youth,  found  himself  in  possession  of  an  old  title  and 
an  honourable  name,  a  splendid  mansion,  and  large  rent-roll, 
yet  actually  without  tlie  means  of  affording  such  a  home  to  liis 
mother,  in  point  of  attendance  and  general  accommodation,  as 
the  apothecary  of  the  parish  could  well  afford  to  his. 

All  this  was  very  sad,  as  well  as  very  true ;  and  it  was  there- 
fore very  natural,  that  the  first  effort  made  by  Herbert  towards 
appearing  again  before  the  eyes  of  his  neighbours,  should  be 
made  in  the  dii-ection  where  he  felt  most  certain  of  meeting 
with  the  sort  of  sympathy  that  his  heart  required. 

Moreover,  his  mother  was  anxious  to  see  Mrs.  Mathews 
again.  She  fancied  that  she  had  not  manifested  all  the  grati- 
tude which  she  ought  to  have  done  for  the  friendlj-,  though 
mysterious,  visit  which  she  had  received  from  her  ;  and,  more- 
over, Lady  Otterborne  was  longing  to  see  her  little  Janet  again. 
To  the  CI  range,  therefore,  was  the  first  visit  of  Sir  Herbert 
paid  ;  and  with  the  same  absence  of  all  ceremony  as  heretofore, 
he  made  his  way  to  the  den,  without  even  ringing  the  bell  at 
the  house  door,  for  the  •\veather  was  fine,  and  the  door  stood 
open,  and  poor  Herbert  at  that  moment  felt  that  he  had  rather 
meet  ]\Irs.  ilathews  unannounced  than  even  his  old  i'riend 
Sally 
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Had  he  not  been  certain  beforehand  of  meeting  exactly  the 
sort  of  sympatby  he  wished  for,  he  would  liave  felt  that  lie  bad 
done  so  by  the  first  look  of  bis  old  friend's  eye,  and  the  first 
accents  of  her  voice.  Botli  the  one  and  the  other  were  simple 
and  true,  and  for  that  reason  there  was  no  danger  of  their 
losing  their  way  before  tbey  reached  his  heart. 

"How  is  your  mother,  my  dear  Herbert?"  were  the  first 
words  she  said,  after  the  short  but  cordial  expression  of  her 
gratitude  for  his  coming  to  her. 

"  Shall  I  tell  her  exactly  how  she  is  ?  "  was  a  question  which 
Herbert  instantly  asked  himself;  and  though,  like  the  immortal 
question  in  the  "  Critic,"  it  was  a  question  he  had  never  asked 
before,  he  gave  himself  a  very  prompt  and  decided  answer  in 
the  affirmative. 

And  great  was  the  wisdom  of  this  decision  ;  and  he  instantly 
felt  the  wisdom  of  it,  as  he  marked  the  interest  and  the  admira- 
tion which  every  word  he  spoke  seemed  to  inspire. 

"  I  am  proud  of  myself,  my  dear  Herbert,"  said  Mrs. 
Mathews ;  "  I  had  no  right  to  fancy  I  knew  Lady  Otterborne 
as  well  as  I  thought  I  did  know  her ;  but  every  word  you  speak 
convinces  me  that  I  made  no  mistake.  Noble,  noble  Lady 
Otterborne  !     .  Herbert !     You  have  a  beautiful  career 

before  you  !  Shall  you  be  very  much  startled,  my  good  friend, 
if  you  were  to  see  her  grow  young  again  ?  How  beautiful  she 
■was  a  very  few  years  ago  !  And  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  I  do 
not  see  her  pretty  nearly  as  handsome  as  ever." 

This  was  certainly  very  plain  speaking,  and  yet  there  was  so 
much  deep  truth  of  feeling  in  it,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
it  could  be  offensive.  It  was  not  a  subject  that  could  be  dis- 
cussed, but  it  was  one  upon  which  such  perfect  sympathy  as  was 
manifested  by  Mrs.  Mathews  could  not  fail  of  being  welcome. 

"And  she  will  really  let  me  come  to  her,"  said  she  " — and 
she  will  really  let  me  bring  my  little  Janet  too  ?  The  child  is 
absolutely  pining  to  see  her." 

"And  is  Miss  Anderson  quite  well?"  rejoined  Herbert 
quietly.    "It  is  a  long  time  since  we  last  met." 

"  Long  !  Everything  seems  long  that  has  happened  lately  ! 
And  yet  Heaven  knows  we  cannot  say  of  anything  that  has 
happened  that  it  has  any  resemblance  to  a  twice-told  tale  ! 
The  elopement  of   your  fiancee,  for  instance,  my  dear  Sir 

Herbert !    That  was  altogether  most  perfectly  orio-inal  was 

it  not?"  °  ' 

"At  any  rate  it  was  most  perfectly  unexpected,"  he  rephed, 
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laughing.  "  But  do  you  not  think  my  philosophy  under  it  is 
quite  as  original  as  the  event  itself?"  he  added. 

"  No,"  was  her  reply.  "For  that  I  was  perfectly  well  pre- 
pared. 1  low  long,  do  you  think,  has  her  tender  heart  preferred 
Mr.  A\'illiam  Price  to  all  other  men  ?  " 

"A  difficult  question,  my  dear  friend,"  was  his  reply  "But 
I  assure  you  that  I  think  she  has  chosen  very  well  at  last.  I 
never  in  my  life  heard  any  hai'ui  of  William  Price,  and  I  cer- 
tainly never  saAV  anything  in  him  that  was  not  amiable  and 
kind-hearted.  Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  I  am  very 
glad  ilr.  Mathews'  grandson  did  not  get  her  ?  I  am  very  glad 
he  is  not  your  grandson  instead  ;  for  in  truth  I  dislike  him 
extremely." 

"  You  are  a  bold  man  to  make  such  a  confession  to  a  grand- 
mother," she  replied,  "or  even  to  a  grandmother-in-law." 

"  Is  that  correction  correct  ?  "  said  he,  laughing. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  she  ;  "  but  you  are  a  bolder  man  still,  to 
refer  to  such  delicate  family  secrets.  I  have  a  thousand  bless- 
ing's, my  dear.  Sir  Herbert,  that  I  ought  to  be,  and  am  thankful 
for,  one  of  which  is  that  you  have  escaped  marrying  the  beauti- 
fal  heiress.  But  I  have  my  trials  too,  as  the  grumblers  say, 
and  the  worst  of  them  is  the  havino^  to  associate  with  a  thing  I 
like  so  little  as  Mr.  Stephen  Cornington." 

"  I  confess  I  do  not  like  him,"  replied  Herbert.  "  He  puzzled 
me,  and  I  do  not  like  to  be  puzzled,  unless  it  be  by  a  professional 
juggler.  I  cannot  make  him  out,  Mrs.  Mathews.  He  dances, 
and  sings,  and  plays  billiards,  and  talks  French  like  a  native. 
But"  and  there  he  stopped. 

"But  what,  Sir  Herbert?"  said  Mrs.  Mathews. 

"  I  was  going-  to  add, — only  it  seems  almost  impertinent,  con- 
sidering that  this  honoured  house  is  his  residence  ;  but  I  was 
going  to  add  that  I  very  much  doubt  his  having  been  reared 
among  gentlemen." 

"  The  severity  of  that  remark,  my  good  friend,  rests  rather 
upon  the  place  whence  he  came  than  upon  that  where  he  now 
is,"  said  she.  "  But  tell  me  seriously,  my  J^oung  old  friend,  do 
you  really  suspect  me  of  having  mistaken  Master  Stephen 
Cornington  for  a  gentleman  ?  " 

"  So,  no,  no  ! "  he  replied,  laughing ;  "  if  I  had,  I  should  not 
have  hinted  at  my  own  suspicions  on  the  subject,  you  may 
depend  upon  it." 

"That  sounds  very  like  the  truth,  and  so  I  will  accept  it,  by 
way  of  an  apology,"  said  she. 
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"When  may  I  tell  my  mother  that  you  will  come  to  hei*  ?  " 
said  Sir  Herbert,  rising-. 

"  Name  the  clay  and  hour  yourself,"  replied  Mrs.  Matliews, 
"and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  both  Janet  and  I  will  be 
punctual." 

"  To-morrow  be  it  then,  my  dear  kind  friend,"  said  the  young 
man  with  a  very  perceptible  augmentation  of  colour.  "  To- 
morrow, about  the  same  hour  that  I  came  to  you  to-day.  Will 
that  suit  you  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,"  was  the  reply,  a.nd  so  they  parted,  Sir  Herbert 
perhaps  a  little  disappointed  at  not  having  seen  Janet,  but  well 
pleased  and  greatly  comforted  at  having  put  their  future  inter- 
course so  pleasantly  en  traine. 

Poor  Mr.  Mathevfs,  meanwhile,  though  he  had  heard  of  the 
dismal  death  of  his  old  acquaintance  with  great  fortitude,  which 
was,  to  say  the  truth,  pretty  generally  the  case  throughout  the 
parish,  was  not  without  his  own  share  in  the  disappointments 
to  which  the  unexpected  elopement  of  the  beautiful  Emily  had 
given  birth. 

It  certainly  was  not  quite  so  terrible  a  business  to  him  as  it 
had  been  to  his  neighbour  Sir  Charles,  because  a  Imndred 
pounds,  though  a  great  deal  too  much  to  be  wantonly  thrown 
away  upon  an  unprofitable  scheme,  was  not  a  loss  likely  to  make 
him  blow  his  brains  out. 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Mathews  was  a  good  deal  vexed,  and  greatly 
as  he  admired,  and  devotedly  as  he  was  attached  to  his  grand- 
son, ho  had  very  serious  thoughts  of  telling  him  when  he 
returned  from  London  that  he  must  be  more  careful  for  the 
future,  and  not  count  his  chickens  so  very  decidedly  before  they 
were  hatched.  Nor  was  he  altogether  without  some  slight  hope 
that  this  beloved  grandson  might  restore  to  him  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  hundred  pounds  advanced  for  the  purpose  of 
running  away  with  the  heiress. 

But  all  these  hopes  and  intentions  were  at  once  knocked  to 
atoms  by  the  receipt  of  the  following  letter,  sigmed  with  the 
name  of  Stephen  Cornington,  but  written  with  so  unsteady  a 
hand  as  would  have  made  it  impossible  to  recognize  the  writing', 
if  the  document  had  not  been  signed  :— 

"  My  Beloved  Geandfather, — The  tremendous  shock  I  have 
received  from  hearing  of  the  treacherous  falsehood  of  my  once 
adored  Emily,  has  been  too  much  for  my  fortitude — too  inuch 
for  my  strength  both  of  body  and  mind  !    I  am  now  lying 
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dangerously  ill  at  a  small  lod^inL;-  which  I  took  to  save  cxpciipc; 
on  my  arrival  in  IjoikIoii.  llea\'cu  only  knows  what  may  be 
the  final  result  of  my  present  illness  !  1  suffer  greatly,  and  I 
sometimes  tear  that  1  shall  lose  ray  reason.  My  poor  hca'l 
wanders  so,  that  I  could  not,  it  my  life  depended  upon  it,  recol- 
lect tlic  name  of  the  street  where  I  am  lodging ;  but,  if  I  die, 
j'ou  will  hear  of  it,  for  I  have  written  your  name  and  address 
very  distinctly  in  my  pocket-book,  and  the  people  of  the  house 
will  be  sure  to  find  it.  But  if  it  should  please  Heaven  to  give 
me  strength  to  recover  from  this  great  calamity,  I  shall  use  my 
returning  health  for  the  purpose  of  once  more  embracing  my 
dearest,  dearest  parent  ! 

"  One  great  source  of  suffering  to  me  at  this  moment  is  the 
fear  that  the  expenses  of  my  illness  may  cat  away  the  hundred 
pounds  which  you  so  generously  bestowed  upon  me,  alas  !  for  a 
far  different  purpose.  Adieu  then,  my  beloved  grandfatlier  ! 
If  my  life  is  spared,  my  only  consolation  for  all  I  have  suffered 
will  be  found  in  your  tenderness.  I  think  if  I  do  live  to  return 
to  j-ou,  that  you  will  find  me  a  g'ood  deal  altered.  I  am  looking 
much  older  than  I  did,  and  I  could  not  help  fancying  as  I  got  a 
glimpse  at  my  own  face  in  the  glass  yesterday,  that  my  resem- 
blance to  you  becomes  more  striking  every  day.  God  bless  you, 
niy  beloved  grandfather  !  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you 
more  at  present ;  but  the  medical  man  who  attends  me  says 
that  in  a  very  short  time  he  shall  be  able  to  judge  what  the 
result  of  this  illness  may  be.  If  an  early  death  is  indeed  to  be 
my  fate,  it  would  be  a  great  and  soothing  consolation  to  me  if 
I  could  die  in  your  arms  ;  and  this  idea  has  taken  such  hold 
upon  me  that  I  have  told  my  doctor  to  send  an  express  for  j-ou 
if  he  should  think  my  end  approaching.  If  yon  should  receive 
this,  I  know  that  you  will  hasten  to  me  ;  but  if  it  should  be 
otherwise,  if  my  young  life  should  not  be  thus  prematurely  cut 
short,  be  A'ery  sure  that  in  that  case  I  shall  hasten  to  you;  for 
I  am,  and  to  my  last  sigh  I  ever  shall  be,  your  devotedly  attached 
grandson, 

"  Stephen  C<.)i;xix<.riox." 

Poor  Mr.  Mathews  was  very  strongly  affected  by  the  perusal 
of  this  letter,  and  his  first  impulse  was  to  set  off  immediately  for 
London,  but  a  moment's  reflection  convinced  him  that  the 
attempt  to  find  this  beloved  grandson  with  no  more  specific 
mode  of  describing  him  than  by  saying  he  was  very  like  him- 
self, was  not  likely  to  answer,  or  at  least  not  without  consider- 
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able  flelay;  and  the  poor  gentleman  therefore,  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  a  very  painful  slate  of  suspense ;  nor  could  he  resisb 
the  temptation  of  asking  for  the  consolation  of  sympathy  from 
his  wife,  although  he  neither  did  nor  could  expect  that  she  should 
share,  or  even  understand  the  intense  anxiety  from  which  he 
was  suffering.  "  She  has  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  a 
parent  ! "  thought  he  ;  "  yet  nevertheless  I  am  sure  she  must 
pity  me  ! " 

And  with  this  very  natural  hope  he  invited  her,  as  soon  as 
breakfast  was  over,  to  go  with  him  for  a  few  minutes  into  the 
drawing-room  as  he  had  some  sad  news  that  he  wished  to  com- 
municate.  Mrs.  Mathews  instantly  obeyed,  and  her  husband 
confidentially  put  the  melancholy  letter  he  had  received  into 
her  hands. 

She  read  it  witli  great  decorum,  and  said,  as  she  returned  it 
to  him,  "  You  must  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  too  much  alarmed 
by  this,  Mr.  Mathews.  Young  people  are  often  very  ill  one 
day,  you  know,  and  quite  well  the  next." 

But  Mrs.  Mathews  did  not  content  herself  by  reading  the 
letter  once  ;  she  began  it  again  at  the  first  line,  and  again  read 
it  through  very  deliberately  to  the  last. 

"  Poor  young  man  ! "  she  said,  as  she  then  returned  it  to  her 
husband.  "  It  really  is  very  melancholy  !  "Were  you  aware, 
]\Ir.  Mathews,  of  his  having  been  so  strongly  attached  to  Mis3 
Steyton?" 

"  Oh  dear,  yes  !  my  dear  love,"  was  the  ready  reply.  "  My 
poor  Stephen  has,  I  really  believe,  no  secrets  from  his  grand- 
father, and  it  is  this  sort  of  unbounded  confidence  on  his  part 
which  has  so  much  endeared  him  to  me  ! " 

"  That  is  very  natural,  certainly,"  replied  Mrs.  Mathews. 
"  I  often  thought  he  seemed  to  admire  her  very  much,  but  I 
had  no  idea  he  was  so  deeply  attached." 

"You  don't  know  Stephen  as  well  as  I  do,"  replied  Mr. 
Mathews,  wiping  his  eyes.  "  His  attachments  are  all  deep  ;  I 
have  obseiwed  it  from  the  very  first,  and  this  worthless  girl 
had  the  wickedness  to  persuade  him  that  she  returned  his 
affection.  But  it  is  now  quite  evident  that  she  only  did  this  as 
a  means  of  concealing  her  real  attachment.  Her  elopement 
with  young  Price  shows  plainly  enough  that  she  never  really 
cared  a  farthing  either  for  young  Otterborne,  or  my  poor 
Stephen.    Take  my  word  for  it,  she  has  fooled  them  both." 

"  But  what  does  he  mean  about  your  giving  him  a  hundred 
pounds,  Mr.  Mathews  ?  "  said  she. 
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"  Deal'  mo,  I  qnito  forofot  that  lie  mentioned  that,  pnnr 
fellow  !  It  was  quilc  a  Diislako  of  mine,  showing-  yon  that,  nn? 
dear,  so  you  must  never  lake  any  nolice  of  it,  if  you  ph  a  -.c 
13ut  the  truth  is,  that  she  made  liim  believe  that  she  Avanted  to 
run  away  with  him  ;  and  seeing-  how  very  much  in  lo\'e  he  was, 
m}-  dear  jMary,  and  knoAving  what  a  noble  fortune  she  A\-as  to 
have,  I  could  not  bear  that  he  should  lose  her  for  Avant  of  a 
hundred  pounds.  But  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  save  it  again 
one  Avay  or  another,  so  do  not  let  us  talk  any  more  about 
that." 

"  You  shall  never  hear  of  it  again  from  me,"  she  replied,  in 
a  tone  of  good  humour  that  greatly  comforted  him  ;  and  ti'uly 
conscious  that  his  Avife  was  not  only  a  liberal-minded  but  very 
clcA^er  woman,  he  Avisely  determined  to  rest  his  thoughts  upon 
her  comfortable  assurance  that  young  people  did  very  often 
recover  from  severe  illnesses. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

There  Avas  certainly  a  considerable  mixture  of  triumph  in  the 
tone  of  voice  Avith  which  Mrs.  Mathews  addressed  her  friend  the 
priest,  when,  in  compliance  with  her  special  invitation,  he  paid 
her  an  early  visit  on  the  following  morning — a  visit  so  early  as 
not  to  interfere  Avith  her  promise  of  accompanying  Janet  to  the 
jManor-house. 

"  Let  your  hair  grow,  Sir  Priest ! "  she  said  ;  "  and  let  me 
submit  to  the  tonsure.  All  that  fine  perspicuity  of  mind  that 
you  were  so  eloquently  describing  to  me  the  other  day,  as  part 
and  parcel  of  your  profession,  belongs  to  me,  but  not  to  you." 

And,  in  reply  to  his  entreaty  that  she  would  be  pleased  to 
explain  her  meaning,  she  said  : 

"  I  shall  be  exceedingly  well  pleased  to  explain  it,  though  in 
doing  so  I  too  must  make  a  confession  ;  and  Avhether  you  give 
me  absolution  or  not,  I  shall  at  least  haA'e  the  satisfaction  of 
proving  to  you  that  I  am  much  better  fitted  than  your  revei'ence 
to  receive  confessions,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  comprehending-  them. 
Do  you  remember  the  very  agitated  state  of  mind  in  Avhich  you 
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appeared  before  me,  when  j-ou  fancied  you  had  made  a  discovery 
very  important  to  our  friend,  Herbert  Otterborne  ?  ' 

"  Yes,  certainly,  I  remember  it,"  replied  Mr.  Cuthbridge  ; 
"  and  it  is  quite  necessary  that  I  should  do  so,  in  order  to  justify 
myself,  either  in  your  opinion  or  my  own,  for  having  made  to 
you  such  a  disclosure  as  I  did." 

"  And  what  shall  you  think  of  the  sagacity  of  an  old  lady 
who,  notwithstanding  your  agitation  and  your  solemnity,  ven- 
tured in  her  heart  to  disbelieve  every  syllable  of  the  confession 
which  you  rert/  nearhj  thought  ought  to  be  more  sacred  than  the 
honour  and  happiness  of  such  a  man  as  Herbert  Otterborner" 

"You  disbelieA^ed  itr"  he  exclaimed;  "  then,  Avhy  did  you 
not  tell  me  so  at  the  time  r  " 

"  Because  I  thought,  whatever  your  reverence  might  do,  that 
NOTHING  ought  to  be  put  'n\  competition  with  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  Herbert.  There  was  at  least  a  possibility  that  the 
confession  j'ou  had  listened  to,  was  a  true  confession ;  and  as  I 
was  therefore  bound  to  act  as  if  I  believed  it,  it  would  not  have 
been  wisdom  to  begin  by  declaring  my  conviction  that  it  was 
false.  J,  therefore,  obeyed  your  behest,  in  the  only  essential 
part  of  it,  namely,  in  preventing  the  immediaie  marriage  of  our 
friend  Herbert ;  my  conviction  becoming  stronger  with  every 
passing  moment,  that  your  villanous  penitent  had  confessed  a 
sin  that  had  never  been  committed,  because  he  shrewdly  guessed 
that  you  would  deem  it  your  duty  in  some  way  or  other  to  pre- 
vent the  marriage  of  Otterborne  with  the  heiress,  Avho  he  fully 
intended  to  marry  himself." 

"And  you  have  summoned  me  for  the  purpose  of  announcing 
that  your  suspicion  was  correct  ?"  said  Mr  Cuthbridge. 

"Exactly  so,"  Avas  her  reply. 

"  Will  you  go  further  ?  Will  you  tell  me  how  you  have  dis- 
covered this  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Most  assuredly  I  will,  and  with  very  particular  satisfaction, 
both  to  do  honour  to  my  own  discernment,  and  to  exonerate  the 
bride  of  our  Avorthy  young  neighbour,  William  Price,  from  the 
odium  which  this  precious  grandson  has  cast  upon  her." 

Her  narrative  Avas  a  A^ery  short  one  ;  but  so  perfectly  satis- 
factory, that,  priest  and  Jesuit  as  he  Avas,  Mr.  Cuthbridge 
declared  he  could  find  no  flaAv  in  it. 

Having  performed  this  act  of  justice,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasant 
triumph  Avhich  accompanied  it,  Mrs.  MatheAvs  confessed  that 
nothing  but  her  impatience  to  do  herself  honour  had  induced 
her  to  request  his  calling  upon  her  just  then,  as  she  had 
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promised  to  mal-cc  bei.'  first  visit  to  the  widowed  Lady  Otter- 
borne  bel'iivo  llie  morning  \vas  ()\  cr. 

(hi  receiving-  this  hint,  llie  librarian  of  Proctor  Castle  took 
his  leave,  a  good  deal  amused  at  perceiving  how  mucli  more 
skilful  a  confessor  his  old  Protestant  friend  was,  than  himself. 

The  meeting  between  Lady  Ottcrborne  and  Mrs.  Mathews 
was  a  very  happy  one  ;  and  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  to  say 
so,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  more  unembarrassed  in  its 
enjoyment  had  the  happiness  of  it  been  less  sensibly  felt  on 
both  sides.  But  the  embarrassment  soon  went  off",  and  the 
happiness  remained. 

That  it  was  so,  might  be  greatly  attributed  to  the  sort  of 
resolute  frankness  with  which  Lady  Otterborno  at  once  alluded 
to  lier  changed  position. 

■■  My  dear  son  has  told  you  how  things  stand  with  us,  Mrs. 
]\[athews,"  said  she,  as  soon  as  they  were  fairly  seated  side  by 
side  upon  the  sofa.  "  It  was  my  wish,  as  well  as  his,  that  he 
should  do  so.  AV^e  shall  certainly  neither  have  the  wish  nor 
the  power  of  concealing  from  any  of  our  neighbours,  the  very 
notorious  fact  that  we  can  no  longer  hold  the  station  among 
them  which  we  have  been  used  to  occupy  But  this  fact  does 
not  require  any  personal  communication  from  us,  in  order  to 
make  it  perfectly  well  known  aild  understood.  But  Avith  you 
the  case  is  different.  From  babyhood  to  manhood,  you  have 
been  one  of  Herbert's  most  dearly  valued  friends  ;  and  I  have 
often  thought  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood, either  male  or  female,  young  or  old,  who  understood  and 
appreciated  him  as  thoroughly  as  you  have  done." 

"  You  pay  me  no  light  compliment  in  saying  so,"  replied  Mrs. 
Mathews  ;  "  but,  nevertheless,  I  accept  it  -without  ceremony, 
for  " 

"For  you  know  you  deserve  it,"  said  Lady  Otterborne, 
affectionately  taking  her  hand. 

■■  Perhaps  it  is  merely  accident  which,  has  led  an  old  woman 
and  a  young  man  to  be  such  fast  friends,"  said  Mrs.  Mathews. 
"  Had  we  not  both  been  gardeners,  or  had  we  not  both  been 
bookworms,  we  might  have  gone  on  making  bows  and  courtesies 
to  each  other  as  long  as  we  both  did  live." 

'-  Xor  is  your  kindness  to  my  dear  son  the  only  claim  you 
have  on  mj  gratitude,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mathews.  I  owe  you 
much,  very  much,  for  having  so  often  indulged  me  with  the 
society  of  -\-our  Janet.  She  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  me  ! — 
You  have  indeed,  mv  dear  child  !  "  she  added,  taking  the  hand 
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of  Janefc,  who  was  seated  close  beside  her,  and  pressing  it 
fondly  to  her  lips  ;  "I  never  guessed  how  much  I  should  owe 
to  your  good  father,  when  I  used  to  scold  him  for  being  too 
theoretical  and  visionary.  Some  of  his  theories,  Janet,  are 
decidedly  realised  in  you.    Don't  you  think  so,  Mrs.  Mathews  ?  " 

If  anything  could  at  that  moment  have  bound  both  Mrs. 
Mathews  and  her  adopted  daughter  more  closely  to  Lady  Otter- 
borne,  it  was  this  allusion  to  her  lang-syne  friendship  to  "John 
Anderson."  It  made  them  feel,  more  than  anythiug  else  could 
possibly  have  done,  that  they  had  something  like  a  prescriptive 
right  to  draw  nearer  to  her  in  her  present  altered  condition 
than  any  one  else  among  her  neighbours.  And  that  her  con- 
dition was  altered,  she  had  taken  no  pains  to  conceal. 

All  the  servants  in  the  house  had  been  paid,  and  dismissed, — 
excepting  Mrs.  Morris,  who  had  been  Lady  Otterborne's  personal 
attendant  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Her  wages  were  not  extravagantly  high,  for  Lady  Otter- 
borne  had  never  been  extravagant  in  any  way ;  but  nevertheless 
her  stipend  was  about  three  times  as  much  as  she  now 
intended  to  pay  to  any  servant.  The  difficulties  which  must 
attend  such  a  change  in  her  establishment  as  Lady  Otterborne 
contemplated,  were  wonderfully  lessened  by  the  manner  in 
which  she  sat  about  achieving  it.  The  machinery  was  very 
simple,  and  therefore  the  less  likely  to  be  deranged,  and  her 
first  business-like  conversation  with  Mrs.  Morris  may  be 
quoted  as  a  fair  sample  of  it. 

The  mistress  and  maid  being  tete-a-tete,  the  former  said, — 

"  I  know  you  must  be  aware,  dear  Morris,  that  my  situation 
is  greatly  changed,  and  that  it  will  be  therefore  necessary  for 
me  to  part  with  you  ?  " 

"  Necessary,  my  lady  !  "  was  the  good  woman's  almost  terrified 
reply  ;  and  there  she  stopped. 

"  My  good  Morris,  I  should  think  that  by  this  time  every 
servant  in  the  house  must  be  aware  that  it  is  necessary  to  part 
with  them  all  :  the  doing  so  will  be  more  painful,  I  assure  you, 
than  any  of  the  other  changes  which  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
make.  Our  embarrassments  are,  I  believe,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
dangerous  habit  of  letting  accounts  go  running  on  without  ex- 
amination ;  and  Sir  Herbert  is  so  much  convinced  of  this,  that 
the  first  thing  he  did  upon  succeeding  to  the  property,  was  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  his 
afiairs.  The  result  of  this,  Morris,  gives  hope  for  the  future ; 
provided  that  we  rigorously  abstain  from  expense  at  present. 
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And  this,  Morris,  wc  are  (letcrniincd  io  do.  I  should  Avish  you 
to  state  this  to  all  tlio  sevv^iuts.  "Wlicn  they  all  understand 
what  we  are  about,  they  will  feel  that  our  parting  with  them  is 
not  a  jnattor  of  choice,  but  of  necessit}'  " 

On  this  occasion,  Mrs.  Morris  had  not  answered  a  single 
word.  It  might  be  that  she  did  not  feci  herself  capable  of 
speaking  .But  the  lady's  bidding  was  done  ;  and  before  sunset, 
every  servant  in  the  house  knew  that  they  were  dismissed. 

"When  Morris  attended  her  lady  on  the  following  morning, 
she  displayed  a  striking  instance  of  the  force  of  example ;  for 
instead  of  shaking  in  every  limb,  with  streaming  eyes  and  a 
faltering  tongue,  she  looked  almost  as  quietly  composed  as 
Lady  Otterborne  herself. 

She  began  by  giving  a  very  business-like  account  of  the 
execution  of  her  commission,  and  by  stating  the  hopes  of  all 
the  individuals  about  to  depart,  that  her  ladyship  would  be 
pleased  to  say  a  good  word  for  them  in  the  way  of  character. 

And  then  Mrs.  Morris,  with  the  same  steady  demeanour, 
asked  if  her  ladyship  would  be  kind  enough  to  hear  her  speak 
one  little  word  about  her  own  concerns. 

"  Sit  down  then,  Morris,"  said  Lady  Otterborne,  "  and  let 
me  hear  if  there  is  anything  that  I  can  do  for  you." 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  lady  ! "  she  replied  ;  "  but  it  is  so  much  that  I 
am  almost  afraid  to  ask  it, — for  if  you  refuse  I  do  not  know 
what  is  to  become  of  me." 

"  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Morris,  that  you  cannot  really  doubt  my 
wish  to  serve  you.    What  is  it  you  have  got  in  your  head  ?  " 

'"Why  first,  my  lady,  I  want  you,  if  you  please,  to  remember 
how  the  last  fifteen  years  of  my  life  have  been  spent." 

"They  have  been  spent,  Morris,  in  most  faithful  and  affec- 
tionate service  to  me,"  was  the  reply. 

"No,  my  lady  !  that  is  not  what  I  want  at  all.  I  want  to 
remind  your  ladyship,  if  I  might  be  so  bold,  that  I  have  given 
up  all  the  friends  and  relations  that  I  had  in  the  world, — 
because  if  I  had  not  I  must  have  left  your  ladyship,  for  my 
people  all  lived  a  great  way  off,  in  North  Wales  ;  and  now  my 
mother  and  father  are  both  dead,  and  my  only  sister  has  got 
such  a  house-full  of  children  that  I  could  not  stand  it,  my  lady." 

"  But,  my  good  Morris,  you  must  not  talk  as  if  you  were  an 
old  woman,  for  you  are  but  a  year  or  two  older  than  I  am  ; 
and  you  are  quite  as  capable  of  being  a  valuable  servant  now 
as  ever  you  were." 

'•  No,  Lady  Otterborne,  I  am  not ! "  replied  poor  Morris,  very 
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solemnly.  "I  am  conscious  that  I  can  never  again  be  a  valuable 
servant  to  any  lady  but  you." 

'■  But,  my  dear  good  woman,  I  have  no  longer  the  power  of 
paying  your  wages  ;  and  you  have  known  too  well  what  I  have 
sufi'ered  from  debts,  Morris,  to  wish  me  to  begin  the  system 
again  ?  "  said  her  mistress,  gravelj^. 

"  Not  to  save  my  life,  my  lady ! — No  !  I  do  not  think  I  would 
be  the  means  of  your  doing  it,  if  it  was  to  save  my  life ! " 
replied  Morris,  fervently.  '•  It  is  not  that  which  I  would  ask, 
if  I  dared  to  do  it." 

"  Dared  !"  returned  Lady  Otterboriie,  smiling  ;  "you  did  not 
use  to  be  so  very  much  afraid  of  me.  "What  is  it  you  would 
have  me  do,  Morris  r  " 

"  It  is  no  trifle,  my  lady,  I  won't  say  it  is,"  returned  Morris  ; 
"  I  want  both  you  and  my  young  master  to  give  me  a  writing, 
promising  that  you  will  never  turn  me  out  of  your  house  to 
work  for  my  bread  as  long  as  you  have  got  bread  to  feed  me, 
without  hurting  yourselves.  As  to  wages,  that  is  no  object  to 
me  whatever  ;  I  have  got  three  hundred  pounds  upon  good 
security,  at  four  per  cent., — and  if  you  will  pay  me  eight 
pounds  a  year  (which  is  what  you  would  give  a  maid-of-all- 
work),  that  would  make  twenty  ;  and  that  is  more  than  I  ever 
spend  in  clothes,  my  lady." 

" Maid-of-all-work,  Morris!  Axo  you  fit  for  a  maid-of-all- 
work  ?  "  said  Lady  Otterborne,  shaking  her  head. 

"  Yes,  my  lady,  more  fit  than  almost  anybody  I  know  ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  I  don't  remember  that  I  ever  had  a  day's 
illness  in  my  life,  and  in  the  next,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I 
think  I  know  a  little  of  everything." 

Lady  Otterborne  longed  to  say  yes  ;  but  she  still  fancied  that 
it  was  her  duty  to  say  no,  till  it  suddenly  occurred  to  Morris 
that  her  young  master  should  be  called  in  to  give  his  opinion 
on  the  subject, — and  the  question  was  then  very  speedily  settled 
in  the  inost  rational  manner  possible  ;  for  he  did  give  her  exactly 
such  a  promise  as  she  had  asked  for,  which  it  was  very  clearly 
evident  satisfied  every  wish  of  her  affectionate  heart ;  while 
Lady  Otterborne,  on  her  side,  was  equally  satisfied  by  Herbert's 
very  clear  statement  of  his  affairs  as  they  actually  stood,  and 
which  statement  assuredly  was  sad  enough  ;  yet  nevertheless  it 
showed  clearly  that  if  the  scheme  he  had  laid  down  were 
adhered  to,  the  seven  years  of  Morris's  services  might  be 
remunerated  at  the  end  of  it,  without  any  danger  of  again 
involving  the  estate. 
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So  Mis.  Morris  was  imracdiately  installed  as  maid-of-all- 
work,  at  a  salary  of  eight  pounds  per  annum ;  and  had  she 
hcen  installed  as  empress  of  the  whole  earth  she  could  not  have 
been  a  hap]iier  or  more  triumphant  woman. 

When  ]\Irs.  jMatliews  and  Janet  reached  the  Manor-house 
tlu'v  found  the  hall  door  open,  but  no  human  being  was  visible. 
The  old  house-dog-  lay  stretched,  as  usual,  upon  a  mat  before  the 
billiard-room  door  ;  but  Janet  having  become  his  intimate 
acquaintance,  he  suffered  her  and  her  friend  to  pass  up  the 
gi'cat  staircase  unchallenged.  Fortunately  Janet  was  not  only 
well  acquainted  with  the  dog',  but  with  the  house  also,  and  she 
therefore  led  the  way  without  difficulty  to  Lady  Otterborne's 
dressing-room, — which  was  more  than  Mrs.  Mathews  could 
have  done,  for  she  had  never  been  in  it  before. 

There  was,  however,  something  not  only  sad,  but  very  strange 
in  the  stillness  of  a  mansion  which  heretofore  had  been  rather 
remarkable  for  a  profusion  of  domestics.  But  all  this  was 
speedily  forgotten  ;  and  before  the  two  ladies  had  to  retrace 
their  steps  through  the  silent  mansion,  they  had  both  absolutely 
forgotten  that  anything  like  misfortune  had  befallen  the  family. 


CHAPTER  L. 

Herbert  was  not  with  his  mother  when  the  expected  guests 
entered  her  dressing-room ;  for  Herbert  had,  to  say  truth,  a 
good  deal  of  business  to  attend  to  ;  and  at  the  moment  Mrs. 
Mathews  and  Janet  crossed  the  hall,  he  was  shut  into  the  great 
drawing-room,  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  engaged  in  a  most  in- 
teresting ti-le-d-tiHe  with  Mrs.  Morris,  concerning-  the  best,  the 
easiest,  and  the  safest  way  of  shutting  up  all  the  largest  and 
most  splendid  apartments. 

Herbert  himself  was  of  opinion  that  the  best  way  would  be 
to  fasten  all  the  windows  completely,  and  plaster  them  up  on 
the  outside.  But  to  this  Mrs.  Morris  objected, — assuring  him 
that  nothing  was  so  likely  to  do  the  house  permanent  injury  as 
the  total  exclusion  of  air  ;  and  so  eloquently  and  so  reasonably 
did  she  descant  upon  this  theme,  that  the  young  man  gave  way  ; 
but  it  was  only  upon  condition  that  the  doors  were  never  to  be 
left  open. 
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"  The  rooms  we  are  to  live  in,  Morris,"  said  he,  "  must  he 
made  very  comfortable ;  but  don't  let  my  mother  ever  look  into 
any  of  the  others." 

And  this  arrangement  was  very  fully  understood  and  agreed 

to. 

And  truly  poor  Herbert  found  it  was  a  very  pleasant  thing 
to  have  a  Mrs.  iMorris  to  consult ;  for  her  practical  little  notions 
were  of  immense  utility  in  bringing  his  grand  general  design 
into  execution  ;  and  she  made  him  perfectly  well  understand 
how  the  carpets  were  to  be  managed,  and  how  the  curtains 
were  to  be  disposed  of,  and  how,  with  her  own  hands,  she  meant 
to  cover  up  everything  that  was  gilt,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
seven  years  "my  lady"  should  find  everything  looking  a  deal 
better  than  it  did  now. 

It  certainly  would  have  been  a  very  different  thing  if  Sir 
Herbert  had  been  left  to  his  own  devices  on  all  such  subjects  ; 
but  as  the  new  maid-of-all-work  managed  it,  a  bright  gleam  of 
hope,  distant  as  it  was,  seemed  more  or  less  to  rest  upon  every 
careful  contrivance  that  she  pointed  out  to  him  ;  and  the  three 
hours  '^'S'hich  followed  his  tcte-d-tete  breakfast  with  his  mother 
were  very  far  from  being  painful  hours. 

But  ^yh.en.  these  three  hours  were  past,  he  began  rather 
frequently  to  look  at  his  watch.  But  this  had  not  continued 
long  before  Morris  perceived  it,  and  very  naturally  mistaking 
the  cause  of  his  evident  impatience,  she  said,  "  Oh  !  Master 
Herbert,  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  am  tiring  you  out  with  my  long 
histories  about  carpets  and  curtains  !  What  an  old  fool  I  must 
be  to  go  on  so,  to  be  sure  !  " 

"  But  you  have  not  tired  me,  Morris  !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Herbert, 
very  earnestly  ;  "  on  the  contrary,  all  you  have  been  saying  has 
interested  me  so  much  as  to  make  me  almost  forget  that  Mrs. 
Mathews  promised  to  call  on  my  mother  this  morning,  and  the 
time  she  named  has  been  passed  this  half  hour." 

"  Company  coming  to  call  on  my  lady  this  morning  ?  "  ci'ied 
poor  Morris,  looking  g-reatly  dismayed ;  "  and,  oh  dear  Sir 
Herbert !  who  was  there  to  let  them  in  ?  " 

"Nobody,  Morris,  that  is  quite  certain.  But  surely  if  they 
had  come,  we  must  have  heard  them  ?  " 

"  And  the  dog,  and  all  !  Oh  !  for  certain,  if  they  had  come, 
we  must  have  heard  them,"  repeated  Morris,— hurrying  out, 
however,  with  a  look  of  great  alarm,  to  ascertain  whether  any 
stray  guests  were  seeking  admittance. 

Ajid  Sir  Herbert  hurried  out,  too  j  but  recollecting  that  png 
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at  least  of  the  expected  ladies  knew  how  to  find  her  way  to  his 
mother's  dressing-room,  he  hastened  hither  himself,  and  made 
the  three  he  found  there  laugh  heartily  by  his  diescription  of 
Mrs.  Morris's  dismay  at  the  idea  that  "company"  had  to  find 
their  way  to  "my  lady"  without  being  announced. 

Considering  the  situation  of  his  affairs,  the  statement  may 
appear  rather  difficult  to  believe,  yet  nevertheless  it  is  perfectly 
true,  that  Sir  Herbert  Otterborne  had  never  in  his  life  passed 
an  hour  of  such  perfect  and  such  conscious  enjoyment  as  that 
which  now  followed  his  entrance  to  his  mother's  dressing- 
room. 

A  multitude  of  painful  feelings  from  a  multitude  of  inevitable 
sources  had  been  so  constantly  wont  to  assail  him  during  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  his  past  life,  that  the  suddenly  feeling 
himself  free  from  them  all  gave  a  sensation  of  Men  Stre  to  his 
existence  that  he  was  himself  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

For  he  knew  he  was  very  poor,  and,  what  was  worse  still,  he 
knew  that  his  dear  delicate  mother  was  very  poor  likewise. 
Moreover  he  knew,  that  though  he  had  himself  l-arely  spent  a 
needless  shilling,  he  was,  at  the  head  of  the  Otterborne  family, 
deeply  in  debt,  and  that  the  only  possible  way  by  which  he 
could  ever  hope  to  be  free  from  it,  was  to  be  found  in  such  rigid 
economy  as  must  perforce  involve  the  necessity  of  very  great 
privation  to  that  dearly-loved  and  long-suffering  mother. 

And  how  could  he  ever  dare  to  feel  pleasure  from  looking  in 
the  sweet,  innocent,  happy  young  face  of  Janet  ? 

It  does  seem  strange  that  he  could  dare  to  do  so  ;  yet  here  it  was 
that  lay  the  great  secret  of  this  unspeakable  happiness.  From 
the  hour  he  had  first  seen  her  to  the  present  he  had  not  only 
never  dared  to  look  at  her,  but  most  truly  and  hterally  ho  had 
never  dared  to  think  of  her — for,  did  not  every  look  and  every 
thought  tend  to  convince  him  that  "he  of  womankind  could 
love  but  her  alone  ?  "  And  could  he  confess  this  deep  conviction 
to  himself,  without  confessing  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  a 
hypocrite  and  a  deceiver  ?  And  yet  if  there  was  a  man  in  the 
world  who  would  readily  have  had  his  right-hand  cut  off  than 
be  either,  it  was  Herbert  Otterborne. 

But  the  web  that  entangled  him  was  one  from  which  there 
was  no  escape,  save  by  plunging*  into  deeper  misery  still ;  for 
deep,  desperately  deep,  and  desperately  strong',  as  was  his  love 
of  the  innocent,  unconscious  Janet  Anderson,  his  watchful  care 
of  his  admirable  mother  se^nied  to  be  something  deeper  and 
stronger  still. 
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In  telling  himself,  at  early  morn  and  dewy  eve  (as  lie  had 
been  constantly  doing-  for  several  months  past),  tliat  he  must 
live  and  die  ^fitllout  ever  letting  Janet  know  that  he  loved  her, 
he  only  doomed  himself  to  a  miserable  and  heartless  existence, 
and  this  he  tliouglit  he  could  bear.  But  did  he  refuse  to  accept 
the  offered  hand  of  Emily  Steyton,  his  punishment  would  be  the 
seeing  his  mother  exposed  to  such  difficulties  and  anxiety  as  he 
truly  believed  might  shorten  her  precious  life.  And  this  he 
could  not  bear. 

But  NOW,  though  there  was  no  more  chance  of  his  marrying 
Janet  for  many,  many  years  to  come  than  of  his  becoming  owner 
of  a  diamond  mine,  he  still  felt  himself  to  be  the  happiest  of  men. 

And,  in  a  modified  degree,  the  sensations  of  the  three  ladies 
he  found  in  his  mother's  dressing-room  were  very  like  his  own. 
They  were,  in  short,  all  relieved  from  that  heaviest  of  all  afflic- 
tions— the  consciousness  that,  if  they  did  exactly  what  they 
thought  right,  they  Avere  sure  to  be  unhappy;  and  that  if  they 
yielded  for  a  moment  to  any  feeling  of  their  hearts,  they  were 
sure  to  be  wrong. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  blessed  relief,  it  is  certainly  possible 
that  Sir  Herljeit  Otterborne  and  his  mother,  and  their  sym- 
pathising friends  likewise,  mig-ht  not  liave  found  so  much  more 
of  amusement  than  of  Avoe  in  discussing  all  the  details  of  the 
economical  projects  by  the  aid  of  which  they  hoped  to  achieve 
so  much. 

But  ilrs.  Mathews,  as  she  scrutinised  the  countenance  of  Sir 
Herbert,  saw  nothing  in  the  newly-awakened  energy  which  she 
read  there  which  looked  in  any  degree  like  an  intention  of 
amusing  himself  by  idle  experiments.  Daring  this  first 
strangely  happy  meeting,  and  during-  many  others  which 
followed,  he  explained  to  her  both  his  objects  and  the  means 
by  which  ho  hoped  to  attain  them ;  and  she  very  soon  felt 
certain  that,  if  it  was  possible  under  the  circumstances  to 
redeem  the  estate,  the  estate  would  be  redeemed. 

That  there  was  a  recent,  and  a  still  unacknowledged,  tie 
between  the  Manor-house  and  the  Grange,  was  made  very 
evident  by  the  constant  intercourse  which  was  now  established 
between  them.  The  "Den"  seemed  almost  forsaken  ;  for  Mrs. 
Mathews  soon  perceived  so  clearly  that  she  was  most  particularly 
useful  at  the  Manor-house,  that  it  would  have  rested  like  a  sin 
on  her  conscience  had  she  failed  to  go  there  daily.  It  might  be 
that  part  of  this  usefulness  consisted  in  her  chaperoning  Janet 
thither ;  for  Sir  Herbert  being  no  longer  an  engaged  man, 
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Janet  's  passing-  a  considerable  portion  of  every  day  at  his  liousc 
miuht  liave  been  considered  objcctionalile,  had  not  the  daily 
N'isit  of  Mrs.  ]\Iathe\vs  to  the  widow  exphiined  it. 

But  excepting-  these  most  kind  and  welcome  visits  from  thc^c 
her  nearest  neighbours,  Lady  Ottcrborne  saw  no  one. 

The  terri1)lc  manner  of  lier  husband's  death,  nnd  the  perfectly 
well-known  confusion  in  which  ho  had  left  his  affairs,  rendered 
it  pcrl'cctljr  natural  that  one  whose  delicate  health  had  so  long- 
kept  her  out  of  general  society,  should  now  be  leading  vei-y 
nearly  the  life  of  a  hermit ;  and  no  one  guessed,  no,  not  one, 
that  now,  for  the  first  time  since  her  marriage.  Lady  Otterborne 
was  leading  a  very  happy  and  a  very  cheerful  life. 

Herbert  had  found  means  of  convincing  their  maid-of-all- 
work,  tliat  if  she  insisted  upon  performing  the  duties  of  a  cook, 
in  addition  to  those  of  lady's  maid,  housekeeper,  and  housemaid, 
it  was  just  possible  that  she  might  not  find  time  for  all — though 
she  was  extremely  well  inclined  to  "  add  the  night  unto  the 
day ; "  and  therefore  she  had  at  length  consented,  though  very 
reluctantly,  to  admit  this  very  necessary  auxiliary. 

When  this  was  done,  and  Herbert's  man-of-all-work  estab- 
lished in  his  somewhat  heterogeneous  functions,  a  more  snugly 
comfortable  domestic  arrangement  has  been  seldom  seen  than 
that  which  was  established  in  the  half-dozen  rooms  which  Mrs. 
Morris  had  consented  to  leave  open  for  use  in  the  noble  old 
ilanor-house. 

But  while  these  minor  regulations  were  deliberately  arranged 
and  strictly  acted  upon  within  the  mansion,  the  weightier  mat- 
ters without  were  equally  well  attended  to. 

It  is  a  vastly  true  saying,  that  no  man  knows  w'liat  he  can  do 
till  he  has  been  tried. 

Neither  himself  or  the  mother  who  bore  him  had  the  least 
idea  that  Herbert  was  blest  with  a  sort  of  innate  financial 
capacity  of  the  most  active  and  accurate  kind  ;  and  without 
this  he  certainly  never  would  have  achieved  what  he  did 
achieve. 

He  soon  found  that,  although  his  tenants  would  many  of  them 
have  been  well  pleased  to  accommodate  him  in  the  same  style 
that  they  had  accommodated  his  father,  they  were  willing- 
enough  to  agree  to  some  improved  terms,  without  any  such 
ruinous  conditions ;  and  this  in  a  way  that  convinced  him,  in 
more  eases  than  one,  that  some  of  the  best  farms  were  underlet 
■ — and  as  the  leases  were  all  short,  this  was  rather  an  important 
discovery 
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But  on  the  other  hand  he  found  that  many  tradesmen  who 
had  long  standing  bills  against  the  family,  were  not  to  be  so 
easily  dealt  with  as  he  had  expected. 

In  no  case,  however,  did  the  spendthrift's  heir  ever  plead  that 
the  credit  had  been  given  to  his  father  and  not  to  him.  Upon 
one  or  two  occasions,  when  he  had  been  politely  reminded  of 
gambling  debts  which  his  "  good  father  had  forgotten  to  provide 
for,"  he  very  distinctly  answered  that  he  recognised  in  such 
debts  no  claim  npon  himself;  and  all  such  claims  therefore 
speedily  died  a  natural  death.  But  to  every  tradesman  who 
had  furnished  his  father's  family  during  his  life,  he  gave  an 
immediate  written  assurance  that  his  death  would  be  no  im- 
pediment to  their  being  paid. 

Among  the  most  troublesome  of  these  was  Minny's  father, — 
who,  within  a  week  after  he  had  received  Sir  Herbert's  written 
acknowledgment  of  the  debt,  declared  that  if  he  was  not  paid 
immediately,  he  would,  upon  the  strength  of  that  acknowledg- 
ment, treat  him  exactly  as  he  had  treated  his  father. 

Had  a  reasonable  portion  of  time  been  allowed  him.  Sir 
Herbert  could  have  easily  found  the  funds  necessary  by  the  sale 
of  timber.  But  it  was  evident  that  his  creditor  was  not  a  man 
to  be  trifled  with  ;  and  the  sale  of  some  of  the  old  family  plate, 
instead,  was  the  only  resource  which  suggested  itself. 

Neither  on  this  subject  nor  on  any  other  had  he  any  con- 
cealments from  his  mother,  and  he  scrupled  not  to  tell  her 
immediately  of  the  claim,  of  the  threats  which  accompanied  it, 
and  of  the  means  which  he  had  thought  of  as  the  best  way  of 
getting  rid  of  it. 

Lady  Otterborne's  delicate  cheek  flushed  a  little,  as  she 
listened  to  him. 

"  Your  old  plate,  dearest  Herbert  ?  "  said  she.  "  Is  this, 
indeed,  necessary  ?  " 

"I  fear  it  is,  mother!  But  what  matters  it?"  he  added, 
cheerfully ;  "  there  are  so  many  of  the  heaviest  articles  which 
we  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  or  even  of  seeing,  that 
we  shall  never  miss  them.  And  I  really  know  not  where  else 
to  look  for  the  money." 

"  Have  you  been  paid,  dearest,  for  the  two  carriages  ? — and 
for  all  the  horses,  and  harness,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  yes,"  he  replied  ;  "  the  paying  off  all  the  servants 
took  a  much  larger  sum  than  I  expected, — for  they  were  nearly 
all  in  arrears.  And  all  that  remained  was  all  too  little,  dear 
jnother,  to  pay  the  interest  due  upon  that  last  mortgage." 
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"It  is  that  last  mortgage  which  has  crippled  us,  dear 
Herbert !  "  said  his  mother,  shaking  her  head  rather  discon- 
solately. He  held  up  his  finger  to  her  in  a  threatening 
attitude, — 

"  Remember,  mother,  I  have  told  you  already,  that  if  you 
ever  look  grave  about  money-matters  I  shall  set  off  instantly 
and  endeavour  to  find  another  heiress, — and  it  may  be  that  she 
Avill  not  turn  out  such  a  nice  run-away  girl  as  my  beauteous 
Emily  !  " 

"  Spare  me  the  heiress,  Herbert !  "  she  replied,  "  and  I  Avill 
give  you  up  the  soup-tureens,  the  tankards,  the  hunting-cups, 
the  venison-dishes,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  without  a  murmur." 

"There's  a  good  mother,"  said  Herbert,  gaily.  "Our  gentle 
neighbour,  Mr.  Stokes,  shall  not  long  have  the  honour  of  being 
one  of  our  creditors.  I  will  lose  no  time  about  it,  I  promise 
you.    Morris  has  got  the  keys,  I  suppose?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  part  of  her  business,  you  know,  as  maid-of-all- 
work.  But  stay  Herbert! — stay  one  minute.  I  know  it  will 
half  break  her  heart  to  take  out  the  old  things  to  be  sold. 
Don't  you  think  that  you  and  I  could  do  it  ?  I  know  perfectly 
well  where  the  chests  are  kept." 

"And  so  do  I  too,  mother,  and  we  will  ransack  them  to- 
gether.   Shall  I  ring  ?  " 

"  No,  Herbert !  I  think  you  had  better  not  ring,"  said  his 
mother,  laughing,  "  for  I  know  she  is  exceedingly  busy  in  sweep- 
ing and  dusting,  and  I  know  also  that  she  hates  to  appear 
before  my  ladyship  in  her  all-work  costume.  I  daresay  she 
has  got  all  the  keys  in  her  pocket ;  and  I  am  almost  sure  you 
will  find  her  on  the  stairs." 

Herbert  vanished, — and  re-appeared  again  in  a  moment, 
with  a  very  magnificent  bunch  of  many-sized  keys  in  his 
hand. 

"  Give  them  to  me,  Herbert  !  I  do  not  imagine  that  1  know 
them  all,  but  I  know  several,"  said  Lady  Otterborne,  receiving 
the  keys  from  the  hand  of  her  son. 

She  looked  at  them  for  a  moment,  and  then  suddenly  rising, 
she  said, — 

"  Wait  for  me  one  moment,  Herbert,  and  I  will  return  to 
you," — ^and  she  glided  rapidly  out  of  the  room  as  she  spoke, 
closing  the  door  after  her. 

Her  absence  had  been  just  long  enough  to  make  her  son 
wonder  a  little  as  to  the  cause  of  it,  when  she  re-appeared  with 
an  open  casket  in  her  hand. 

22—2 
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"  How  dull  have  we  both  been  nevei-  to  think  of  this  resource 
before  !  "  said  she,  presenting  the  glittering  treasure  to  him. 

"  Your  diamonds  !  my  dearest  mother  !  Oh,  no  !  I  cannot 
consent  to  sell  your  jewels  !  " 

"  Then  I  am  very  happy  to  tell  you  that  I  can,  you  silly  boy," 
she  replied, — "and  moreover,  young  gentleman,  I  will  !  I  do 
not  knoAv,  dear  Herbert,  that  it  is  by  any  means  likely  we 
should  soon  want  our  tureens  and  our  venison  dishes,  but  I 
certainly  do  please  myself  sometimes  by  thinking  that  it  is 
possible  we  may  see  them  in  use  again  some  day  or  other.  But 
of  these  diamonds,  no  ! — There  is  neither  hope  nor  wish  in  my 
heart  that  they  ever  should  be  useful  to  me  again." 

"  But  to  me,  mother,  there  would  be  something  inexpressibly 
painful  in  the  idea  of  selling  them.  All  other  things  seem  to  be 
in  common  between  us  ;  but  as  to  these,  they  are  so  decidedly, 
so  peculiarly  your  own,  that  I  cannot  endure  their  being  sold." 

'"Do  yon  know,  my  dear  son,"  she  replied,  "that  I  have  made 
one  really  philosophical  reflection  since  you  and  I  have  been 
jjeople  of  business,  and  obliged  to  act  for  ourselves  ?  It  has 
been  very  well  said  that  '  sweet  are  tlie  uses  of  adversity,'  and 
as  far  as  I  have  yet  seen,  the  sweetest  and  the  best  seems  to  be 
the  sort  of  activity  which  it  gives  to  the  faculty  called  common 
sense.  When  serious  cares  and  serious  business  beset  us,  the 
nonsense  and  fal-lalery  of  life  seems  to  wither,  crumble,  and 
fall  away,  leaving  us  in  the  grand  simplicity  of  reality.  That 
is  MY  condition,  Herbert,  at  this  moment ;  and  I  do  assure  you 
that  the  putting  in  competition  the  silly  vanity  of  keeping 
these  toys,  against  the  solid  advantage  of  selling  them,  seems 
to  me  like  a  positive  derangement  of  intellect." 

"It  may  be  so,  mother,"  replied  the  .young  man  ;  "but  I  sup- 
pose fal-lalery,  as  you  call  it,  is  stronger  within  me  than  common 
sense.  For  I  cannot  help  feebng  that  the  selling  these  toys 
would  be  very  painful  to  me." 

"  Let  me  ask  you  one  question,  Herbert,  to  which,  if  you 
answer  yes,  I  withdraw  my  request  that  these  trinkets  should 
be  sold.    Herbert ! — do  j-ou  wish  to  heep  them  for  Janet  r  " 

Janet  herself  could  scarcely  have  blushed  more  percejDtibly, 
had  she  heard  the  question  ;  neither  could  she,  with  all  her 
truth,  have  answered  it  Avith  more  perfect  sincerity. 

"No,  deai'est  mother  ! — no  !"  ejaculated  Herbert  :  "let  her 
but  wear  your  honoured  name,  and  the  first  and  dearest  hope  of 
my  heart  will  be  satisfied  ! " 

"And  the  surest  way  to  enable  you  to  invest  her  with  that 
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name,  is  for  us  to  sell  everything  that  can  assist  us  in  getting 
out  of  debt,"  said  his  mother. 

And  thereupon  the  casket  of  diamonds  disappeared,  and  was 
exchanged  for  a  sum  very  far  exceeding  the  hopes  of  either 
mother  or  son. 

Nor  was  this  transaction  kept  secret  either  from  Janet  or  her 
adopted  mother  ;  and  when  Lady  Otterborne  playfully  described 
the  manner  of  it,  not  forgetting  the  little  coup  de  ihedtre  by 
which  it  was  concluded,  not  all  the  jewels  that  ever  imperial 
bridegroom  gave,  or  roj^al  bride  accepted,  ever  caused  a  warmer 
flush  of  pride  and  joy  than  was  produced  on  Janet  by  this 
anecdote,  recited  as  it  Avas  in  a  tone  that  was  redolent  of  joy  by 
the  mother  of  Hei'bert. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

Poor  Mr.  Mathews  meanwhile  was  in  a  state  which  he  con- 
stantly assured  his  kind-hearted  father-in-law  very  nearly  ap- 
proached distraction.  And  beyond  all  doubt,  the  forsaken 
grandfather  vras  very  anxious ;  but  he  would  have  been  still 
more  so,  perhaps,  had  he  not  felt  a  little  secret  suspicion  that 
his  beloved  Stephen  might  have  exaggerated  a  little.  "  Poor 
dear  boy  ! — It  was  so  natural  that  he  should  dislike  returning, 
just  at  first,  to  the  scene  of  his  cruel  disappointment ! "  And 
it  really  was  a  very  fortunate  thing  that  this  interpretation  of 
his  darling's  lengthened  absence  had  sug-gested  itself,  for  it 
soothed  him  greatly.  The  not  hearing  at  all  was  a  consolatory 
circumstance,  as  it  was  a  proof  that  he  was  not  dead  ;  and  in 
this  manner  he  sustained  his  spirits  sufficiently  to  prevent  his 
becoming  either  sick  or  mad,  for  another  interval  of  nearly 
three  weeks, — and  then  came  not  the  announcement  of  his 
death,  but  a  letter,  tolerably  well  written,  from  the  hand  of  the 
young  gentleman  himself,  stating  that  by  the  especial  inter- 
ference of  a  manifold  providence,  his  life  had  been  spared,  after 
a  very  skilful  practitioner  had  declared  his  immediate  death  to 
be  certain. 

"  But  my  sorrows  do  not  end  here,"  continued  the  unfortunate 
young  man, — "for  during  the  time  that  I  was  either  insensible 
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or  delirious,  my  pocket-book  and  purse  were  stolen,  and  the  first 
melanclioly  effect  of  my  returning  senses  was  to  show  me  that 
I  was  penniless  !  It  has  been  perfectly  impossible  for  me,"  he 
added,  "  to  discover  the  thief, — for  my  poor  landlady,  who  is 
really,  though  poor,  a  very  worthy  person,  has  been  obliged  to 
have  more  than  one  person  in,  to  hold  me  during  my  delirium  ; 
and,  as  she  truly  says,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  know  which  of 
them  was  the  thief.  Now,  therefore,  my  ever  dear  and  ever 
generous  grandfather,  I  must  again  throw  myself  upon  your 
affection, — and,  I  may  say,  upon  your  mercy ;  for  unless  you 
immediately  send  me  enough  money  to  pay  the  just  demands 
that  are  made  upon  me  here,  together  with  what  will  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  my  journey  back  to  yovir  dear  peaceful  home,  I  must 
still  perish  without  having  been  again  blessed  by  an  embrace 
from  you  !  Less  than  forty  pounds  will,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  be 
of  no  use  to  me, — for  my  good  doctor's  bill  is  still  to  be  paid, 
as  w^ell  as  my  lodgings  and  attendance  ;  for,  alas  !  I  was  robbed 
before  I  had  been  well  enough  to  pay  anything." 

This  letter,  which  concluded  as  usual  with  the  most  enthu- 
siastic expressions  of  affection,  M'as,  of  course,  a  very  great 
comfort  to  the  graiuljather, — but  it  was,  as  he  truly  said,  a  very 
great  shock  to  the  riian.  He  liesitated  not  for  a  single  moment, 
liowever,  about  sending  the  supply  of  money  demanded, — and 
was  rewarded  for  his  generosity  by  seeing  his  grandsoir  enter 
the  parlour  two  da3's  afterwards,  at  the  moment  the  family  were 
sitting  down  to  dinner. 

The  meeting  Avas  a  very  tender  one  between  Mr.  Mathews 
and  his  restored  grandson  ;  and  great  indeed  was  the  joy  of  the 
former,  at  perceiving  that  the  desperate  illness  which  had 
caused  him  such  terrible  alarm,  had  left  no  traces  of  suffering- 
behind  it. 

"Ah!  my  dear  boy!"  said  the  delighted  old  gentleman,, 
"  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  be  young-  !  Young  people  do  some- 
times die,  there  is  no  denying  that, — but  illness,  when  it  does 
not  kill,  really  passes  away  from  the  young  like  breath  from  a 
looking-glass.  It  just  gives  a  dimness  for  the  moment,  and 
then  goes  away  as  if  by  magic  !  " 

And  certainly  Mr.  Stephen  Cornington  did  look  wonderfully 
well,  considering  the  dreadful  ilhiess  from  Avhich  he  had  been 
suffering.  Nevertheless,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  every  now  and 
then  that  his  fine  clear  voice  became  rather  feeble,  and  some- 
times, when  he  made  any  movement, — like  holding  out  his 
plate,  or  the  like — his  heind  trembled  ;  and  then  he  shook  his 
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licatl,  anil  said  with  a  movTrnful  sigh,  "Alas  !  my  clear  grand- 
fatlier,  I  fear  that  looks  are  not  always  to  be  trusted  ! " 

Mrs.  ]\[athe■v^^s  liad  very  perceptibly  changed  colour  at  the 
moment  when  her  restored  grandson  made  his  unexpected 
appearance  in  the  dining-room.  That  she  had  never  loved  him 
very  dearly  is  quite  certain,  and  it  is  equally  so  that  this  defect 
of  affectioji  on  her  part  was  not  occasioned  by  any  want  of 
attentive  observance  on  his. 

It  really  was  not  th®  young  man's  fault  if  he  were  not  so 
fondly  caressing  to  her  as  to  his  grandfather.  He  had 
decidedly  made  the  attempt,  but  it  had  not  answered  ; — and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  acute  Stephen  Cornington  was 
aware  of  this. 

Nevertheless  he  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  still  less  of  liking  in 
her  manner  to  him  now  than  heretofore.  Was  it  because  she 
had  found  out  how  much  money  he  had  contrived  to  get?  He 
had  given  his  beloved  grandfather  credit  for  more  discretion. 

But  whatever  the  cause  might  be,  the  increased  dislike  begot 
increased  dislike, — and  there  was  no  need  of  this,  for  he  had 
disliked  her  with  very  considerable  heartiness  before. 

As  to  Janet,  he  had  long  ago  made  up  his  mind  to  take  the 
least  possible  notice  of  her  in  any  way  ;  and  as  poor  Mr.  King 
"was  so  nearly  blind  as  scarcely  to  knovv^  one  person  from 
another  till  they  spoke  to  him,  the  task  of  properly  welcoming- 
the  interesting  invalid  devolved  altogether  on  his  grandfather. 

Days  and  weeks  rolled  on,  making  little  apparent  change  in 
the  situation  of  any  of  the  persons  of  our  little  drama.  The 
continued  absence  of  the  Steyton  family ;  Louisa  Price  also 
having  joined  their  happy  party  ;  the  increasing  infirmities  of 
good  old  Mr.  King ;  the  terrible  death  of  Sir  Charles  Otter- 
borne,  together  with  all  the  changes  at  the  Manor-house,  which 
followed  it,  had  altogether  put  a  stop  for  the  present  to  all  the 
hospitable  meetings  which  used  so  frequently  to  bring  together 
the  families  resident  at  Weldon  ;  but  it  may  be  easily  imagined 
that  this  change  was  hailed  as  a  blessing  by  the  four  friends 
who  now  so  constantly  passed  a  portion  of  every  day  together 
at  the  Manor-house. 

That  Mr.  Stephen  Cornington  should  find  all  this  most  des- 
perately dull,  can  certainly  astonish  no  one.  A  daily  ride  to 
Hertford  with  his  old  grandfather  Avas  really  his  only  reerear 
tiijn, — excepting  that  sometimes  after  that  beloved  grandfather 
was  fast  asleep,  he  would  occasionally  contrive  to  get  out  unheard, 
and  unseen,  and  scamper  back  again  to  the  county  town,  where 
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he  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  more  than  one  who  could 
soothe  the  weaiying  tedium  of  his  present  existence  by  a  few 
games  of  bilhards. 

Human  beings,  ungrateful,  short-sighted  human  beings,  are 
very  apt  to  complaiu  that  happiness  does  not  last  long,  when 
we  get  it.  But  if  it  did,  where  would  be  the  ceaseless  progress 
by  which  the  world  moves  on  towards  its  destiny  ? 

AVhen  all  concealment,  all  mystery,  all  doubt,  and  all  fear 
had  been  removed  from  the  attachment  and  the  eng-agement 
which  united  Sir  Herbert  Otterborne  and  Janet  Anderson  ;  when 
the  most  cordial  approbation  from  the  real  mother  of  the  one, 
and  the  adopted  mother  of  the  other  had  ratified  and  sanctified 
their  engagement ;  when  no  day  was  suffered  to  pnss  without 
their  meeting,  and  no  meeting  ever  took  place  without  their 
i'eeling  that  they  were  dearer  to  each  other  when  they  parted, 
than  they  had  been  when  they  met — when  all  this  was  achieved, 
and  most  certainly  all  this  was  achieved  then  Herbert 

Otterborne  and  Janet  Anderson  believed  themselves  to  be  the 
very  happiest  people  in  existence. 

And  yet  before  many  months  were  gone  and  over,  although 
nothing  whatever  had  occurred  to  make  either  of  them  doubt 
this  delig'htful  fact — but  when,  on  the  contrai-y,  everything-  that 
had  occurred  tended  to  confirm  it,  why  did  Herbert  begin  inva- 
riabl_y  to  look  sorrowful  whenever  this  fact  was  alluded  to  ? 
Why  did  Janet,  though  she  watched  this  sorrow  in  silence, 
invariably  look  as  if  she  perfectly  agreed  with  him  ?  And  why 
did  the  two  maternal  ladies,  one  on  this  side  the  fire,  and  the 
other  on  that,  why  did  they  too  alwa3's  look  as  if  there  was 
considerable  cause  for  his  melancholy,  though  it  would  be  better 
perhaps  to  say  nothing  about  it  ? 

But  at  length,  however,  some  one  bolder  than  the  rest  (it 
was,  probably,  the  melancholy  Herbert  himself),  confessed  the 
real  cause  why  this  "winter  of  discontent"  had  succeeded  the 
ghnious  summer  of  hope  and  joy  which  had  preceded  it.  The 
real  cause  was,  that  they  had  all  agreed  together  in  council  that 
the  affianced  lovers  were  to  wait  for  seven  years  before  they 
were  married. 

How  very  true  it  is  that  everything  is  comparative  !  When 
it  was  first  openly  avowed  amongst  them  that  the  engagement 
was  to  be  entered  into  by  the  young  people,  and  ratified  by  the 
old  ones,  they  all  felt  as  if  they  defied  the  power  of  the  whole 
world  to  make  them  feel  otherwise  than  happy  ;  and  they  were 
quite  ready  to  repeat  the  defiance  now — only  an  opinion  wag 
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first  whispered,  and  then  pronounced  very  audibl_y  indeed  hy  Sir 
Herbert,  that  if  they  could  be  married  immediately  tliey  should 
be  a  yreat  deal  happier  still. 

And  snch  is  the  wealciiess  of  human  nature,  that  from  tlio 
time  this  impatient  thought  was  openly  confessed,  comparison 
set  to  work,  and  speedily  proved  beyond  the  power  of  contra- 
diction tliat,  considered  with  reference  to  what  might  be  their 
actual  situation,  was  very  far  indeed  from  happiness. 

This  might  bo  wrong,  perhaps,  inasmuch  as  it  set  at  nought 
all  those  struggles  for  a  contented  spirit  which  are  thought  to 
constitute  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom.  But  at  any  rate 
we  may  say  in  its  defonco,  that  it  was  conducive  to  activity  of 
jnind  and  energy  of  purpose,  and  while  discussing  the  possible 
and  impossible  ways  by  which  a  gentleman  may  increase  his 
worldly  wealth,  it  became  very  evident  that  there  were  few 
things,  however  toilsome,  which  a  g'entleman  might  do,  which 
poor  Sir  Herbert  was  not  willing  to  undertake. 

But,  alas!  it  soon  became  only  too  evident  that  all  these  dis- 
cussions were  but  idle  talk,  and  that  the  poor  debt-burdened 
baronet,  young  as  he  was,  was  too  old  to  learn  a  profession. 

It  was  after  watching  the  expressive  countenance  of  her  son, 
after  one  of  these  abortive  conversations,  that  Lady  Otterborne 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  Mrs.  Mathews  at  the  moment  of 
parting  : 

"  Come  to  me  alone  to-morrow,  my  dear  friend,  and  come 
early.  Sir  Herbert  is  going"  to  Hertford  on  business,  and  I 
wish  to  enjoy  a  trte-a-tote  gossiping  with  you  before  he  comes 
back." 

Mrs.  Mathews  promised  this,  and  kept  her  word. 

"  Now  then,  dear  neighbour,"  said  Lady  Otterborne,  "  let  us 
open  our  hearts  to  each  other  with  the  most  perfect  freedom, 
even  though  the  subject  be  that  very  ticklish  thing  called 
mone}'     Shall  we  ?  " 

To  this  fresh  question  poor  Mrs.  Mathews  answered,  "  Yes  ;  " 
though  unhappily  it  was  precisely  the  subject  on  which  it  was 
the  most  painful  for  her  either  to  speak  or  to  think. 

But  fatisfi-cd  with  this  acquiescence,  and  little  suspecting  that 
there  was  more  than  one  heavy  secret  connected  with  this  hate- 
ful theme,  wdiich  was  now  threatening  to  become  the  greatest 
sorrow  of  her  unfortunate  friend's  existence,  Lady  Otterborne 
placed  herself  and  her  neighbour  very  comfortably  upon  the 
hearth-rug,  and  thus  began  : 

•'  I  shall  propitiate  you  neither  by  preface  nor  apology,  my 
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dear  friend  ;  we  understand  each  other  much  too  well  to  render 
this  needful.  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  see  and  feel  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  noble  as  is  the  stedfast  purpose  of  my  son  to  clear  him- 
self from  all  the  heavy  claims  which  beset  him,  he  will  not,  as 
things  now  are,  achieve  this  without  great  suffering.  Both  our 
young  people  have  from  first  to  last  behaved  admirably  ! — I 
never  '  read  in  tale  or  history,'  any  story  of  true  love  in  which 
the  parties  have  kept  all  their  sorrows  so  completely  to  them- 
selves." 

"  It  is  quite  true,  Lady  Otterborne,"  replied  Mrs.  Mathews. 
"  Though  I  pride  myself  a  good  deal  on  the  affection  of  our 
Janet,  and  on  the  pleasant  freedom  from  restraint  in  which  we 
live  together,  it  is  a  positive  fact,  that  the  affection  which  has 
beau  so  long  nestling  in  her  heart  for  Herbert,  was  not  only 
unknown,  but  absolutely  rejected  by  me,  after  I  had  exerted  all 
my  powers  of  observation  to  discover  whether  any  feeling  of 
the  kind  existed  or  not." 

"  This  was  admirable — and  it  applies  equally  to  them  both," 
returned  her  friend  ;  "  and  this  it  is  which  now  makes  the  evi- 
dent depression  of  Herbert's  spirits  so  painful  to  me.  I  know 
that  he  must  have  suffered  much,  before  I  could  have  perceived 
that  he  suffered  at  all." 

"  Yet,  what  can  be  done  to  shorten  this  tedious  interval  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Mathews.  "  In  all  the  discussions  on  the  subject  to 
which  you  have  so  kindly  permitted  me  to  be  a  party,  it  has 
appeared  to  me  that  the  plans  laid  down  have  been  admirable, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  appear  to  be  adhered  to  is  more 
admirable  still." 

"  True — quite  true.  Your  judgment  is  correct,  Mrs.  Mathews, 
and  your  praise  is  deserved,"  said  Lady  Otterborne  ;  "  but  never- 
theless," she  continued,  "  I  am  far  from  happy  about  my  son. 
He  has  pledged  himself  to  wait  till  he  possesses  a  clear  thousand 
a-year  before  he  asks  Janet  to  marry  him;  for  he  well  knows 
that  with  less  than  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  live 
here  in  such  a  way  as  to  justify  his  asking  her  to  live  here  with 
him.  Nor  could  I  conscientiously  give  my  consent  to  the 
marriage  before.  It  is  very  easy,  and  it  is  very  natural  after 
the  tremendous  event  that  has  happened  here,  that  my  son  and 
I  should  withdraw  ourselves  a  good  deal  from  society  ;  and 
having  done  this,  all  the  details  of  our  altered  mode  of  living 
are  kept  naturally  and  unobtrusively  out  of  sight,  and  in  this 
way  the  tedious  and  difficult  task  which  he  set  himself  may  be 
performed,  without  his  altered  mode  of  living  being  made  tlie 
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theme  of  eternal  gossipings.  But  the  case  would  be  far  different 
if  he  were  to  present  himself  to  the  county  in  the  character  of  a 
bridegroom.  The  doing  so  would  be  both  painful  and  wrong  ; 
it  would,  in  fact,  be  rendering  all  the  efforts  we  are  now  making 
utterly  futile.  It  would  be  more  rational  to  emigrate  at  once, 
and  convert  our  Janet  into  an  Australian  shepherdess  And 
yet  I  feel  certain  that  every  year  of  this  threatened  seven  will 
add  about  three  to  the  age  of  Herbert." 

"  Nor  do  I  quite  expect  that  Janet  will  be  as  fair  a  bride  then 
as  now,"  said  Mrs.  Mathews,  with  a  melancholy  smile  ;  "yet 
what  can  be  done  to  prevent  it?" 

"  Ay,  dear  friend  ! — there  is  the  question.  Can  anything  be 
done  ? — and  what  ?  It  would  be  folly  indeed  to  look  about  us 
for  an  immediate,  and  a  perfect  cure  for  all  the  difficulties  which 
beset  us  :  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  something  might  be 
hit  upon  to  mend  the  matter,  if  not  to  cure  it ;  and  with  this 
hope  before  me,  I  feel  sure,  dearest  Mrs.  Mathews,  that  you  will 
excuse  my  asking  you  frankly  what  the  probable  amount  of 
Janet's  fortune  may  be  ?  I  know  that  it  has  been  understood 
in  the  neighbourhood  that  her  father's  affairs  are  not  yet  finally 
settled — a  delay  which  we  all  know  must  be  almost  inevitable 
when  the  concerns  of  a  bank  are  to  be  gone  over  and  arranged ; 
but  it  has  been  generally  understood,  I  believe,  that  her  fortune 
is  likely  to  be  considerable — and  if  this  be  so,  may  we  not  fairly 
hope  that  these  terrible  seven  years  may  be  shortened  ?" 

Unhappy  Mrs.  Mathews  ! — how  bitterly  did  she  now  deplore 
the  folly  of  which  she  had  been  guilty,  in  permitting  this  idle 
vision  of  Janet's  possible  wealth  to  grow  into  shape  and  form, 
so  desperately  like  premeditated  delusion,  as  to  make  her  feel 
herself  something  very  little  better  than  a  swindler  !  She  had 
determined  from  the  first  hour  in  which  the  love  of  Herbert 
had  been  acknowledged,  that  she  would  state  to  Lady  Otterborne 
all  she  knew  respecting  these  still  unsettled  affairs.  Bat,  alas ! 
the  subject  was  a  painful  one ;  and  no  allusion  having  ever 
been  made  to  it,  day  after  day  had  been  suffered  to  steal  away, 
till  Mrs.  Mathews  herself  had  almost  forgotten  that  there  were 
any  accounts  still  unsettled  in  which  Janet  had  an  interest. 

But  now  her  statements  upon  the  subject  were  given  with 
the  most  perfect  unreserve,  and  the  result  of  course  was  to  con- 
vince the  anxious  mother  that,  whatever  might  be  possible  in 
future,  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  be  reckoned  upon  at 
present ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  case  the  two  disconsolate  ladies 
rerj  perfectly  agreed. 
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But  at  the  very  moment  when  this  painful  conviction  was 
expressed  by  both  with  equal  sincerity  and  equal  sorrow,  an 
idea  suddenly  occurred  to  Mrs.  Mathews  which  caused  her  such 
a  violent  revulsion,  from  extreme  despoirdence  to  extreme 
delight,  that  it  was  with  vciy  considerable  difficulty  she  com- 
posed her  features  into  an  expression  of  sufficient  gravity  to 
suit  the  important  occasion. 

About  three  minutes  before  this  inspiring  idea  suggested 
itself,  Dilrs.  ila thews  was  in  a  state  of  such  very  severe  mental 
suffering  that,  had  it  been  in  her  nature  to  faint  from  painful 
emotion,  she  must  have  fainted  then. 

Happily,  she  did  not  faint,  however  ;  but,  instead  of  it,  be- 
came, as  I  have  said,  a  radiant  personification  of  felicity. 

The  profoundly  sad  condition  which  had  preceded  this,  was 
occasioned  by  the  recollection  of  her  own  miserable  settlement. 
She  knew,  indeed,  that  her  Janet  had  no  natural  claim  upon 
her  ;  and  that,  as  she  had  never  given  the  least  hint  that  she 
had  any  intention  of  leaving  her  property  to  her,  it  would  be 
probably  supposed  that,  having  no  children,  her  estate  was  to 
g'o  to  some  male  relative. 

Every  one  knew  that  Mr.  King's  property  was  in  land  ;  and 
therefore  as  she  often  consoled  herself  by  thinking,  every  one 
would  thus  interpret  her  having-  nothing*  to  leave. 

But  now  this  terrible  settlement  suddenly  appeared  to  her  to 
be  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  fortunate  that  had  ever  been 
devised.  Had  she  permitted  herself  to  be  ruled  by  her  poor 
dear  father,  she  would  now,  certainly,  have  been  in  a  position 
that  would  have  enabled  her  to  bequeath  about  two  thousand 
a  year  to  the  daughter  of  John  Anderson ;  but,  in  that  case, 
the  bequest  would  not,  in  all  human  probability,  have  come  to 
her  till  long-  after  the  hoped-for  redemption  of  Sir  Herbert 
Otterborne's  property  had  been  accomplished  :  but  now  ! — ■ 

She  could  scarcely  believe  in  the  reality  of  her  own  happi- 
ness ;  but  neither  could  she  very  easily  forgive  herself  for  not 
having  remembered  it  before.  J-Tow  she  might  imme- 

diately make  over  to  her  the  five  hundred  a  year  which  her 
very  imprudent  settlement  had  put  in  her  power. 

"  Would  five  hundred  a  year  render  it  possible  for  them  to 
marry  immediately,  Lady^  Otterborne  r  "  said  Mrs.  Mathews, 
abruptly,  and  fixing  her  eyes  eagerly  on  those  of  her  companion. 

"But  where  is  five  hundred  a  year  to  come  from  r"  replied 
the  anxious  mother,  looking-  a  little  vexed  at  the  seeming- 
futility  of  the  inquiry. 
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"  I  know  perfocily  well  where  it  would  come  from,"  replied 
Mrs.  Mathews,  "  provided  you  and  Ilerbert  think  it  would  be 
enough  to  justify  an  immediate  marriage.  You  have  not 
answered  that  question,  dear  lady  ! " 

"  The  question  has  taken  me  so  completely  by  surprise,"  was 
the  reply,  "that  I  really  do  not  know  how  I  ought  to  answer 
it.  But,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  I  own  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  might  obviate  all  difficulties  ;  that  is,  provided  our 
young  couple  would  be  contented  for  a  year  or  two  to  live 
rather  quietly." 

"I  am  sure  I  can  answer  for  Janet,"  returned  the  happy 
Mrs.  Mathews. 

"And  I  certainly  think  1  can  answer  for  Herbert,"  rejoined 
Lady  Otterborne,  with  a  delighted  smile  ;  for  she  felt,  notwith- 
standing the  mystery  which  hung  upon  the  proposal,  that  there 
must  be  hope  in  it,  or  else  that  her  friend  had  unequivocally 
lost  her  senses. 

"Now,  then,  I  will  leave  you,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Mrs. 
Mathews  ;  "  and  will  leave  the  question  as  to  the  adequate 
amount  of  the  supplies  to  be  settled  by  you  and  Herbert.  If 
you  both  agree  that  they  may  venture  to  marry  upon  it,  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  why  preparations  should  not  begin  to- 
morrow " 

"  The  idea  is  very  delightful,  but  so  startling  that  I  feel  as 
if  I  Avere  dreammg  !"  said  Lady  Otterborne. 

"Ko  ! — it  is  I  who  have  been  dreaming  !  But,  thank 
Heaven,  I  am  awake  at  last ;  and  not  too  late  either  !  Herbert 
shall  not  look  fifty  years  old  upon  his  wedding-day  ! " 

And,  having  said  this,  Mrs.  Mathews  disappeared  ;  and 
certainly  enjoyed  the  happiest  walk  through  the  park  that  had 
ever  fallen  to  her  lot,  even  though  she  had  more  than  once 
traversed  it  with  John  Anderson. 


CHAPTER  LIL 


It  will  be  easily  believed  that  no  very  long  time  was  per- 
mitted to  elapse,  after  Herbert's  return  from  Hertford,  before 
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his  mothei-  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  foregoing  con- 
versation ;  nor  will  it  be  more  difficult  to  believe  that  his 
happiness  very  greatly  exceeded  his  power  of  expressing  it ; 
nor  was  it  for  a  full  hour  after  he  had  heard  it,  that  his  heart 
left  his  head  sufficiently  at  leisure  to  feel  puzzled  as  to  the 
source  from  whence  this  blessed  five  hundred  a  year  was  to 
come. 

But  on  this  point  his  mother  could  give  him  no  satisfaction  ; 
she  thought  about  it,  however,  a  good  deal,  and  at  length  she 
suggested  that  it  probably  would  come  from  the  Indian  trustees, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Anderson  to  look  after  the 
affairs  of  his  daughter. 

"  It  may  be  so,  mother,"  replied  Sir  Herbert ;  "but  in  that 
case  it  appears  to  me  doubtful  whether  our  dear  Mrs.  Mathews 
can  be  quite  certain  that  these  said  trustees  will  approve  of 
the  match  for  her.  They  must  be  made  to  understand  the 
state  of  the  case  exactly  Neither  you  nor  I,  mother,  should 
choose  to  receive  their  five  hundred  a  year  without  their  being 
made  acquainted  with  everything  about  us.  But  alas  ! 

alas  ! — what  then  becomes  of  the  immediate  marriage  which 
you  say  the  dear  soul  talked  about  ?" 

"I  know  nothing, — I  can  guess  nothing!"  replied  his 
mother.  "  But  of  one  thing  you  may  be  assured,  and  that  is, 
that  you  may  safely  trust  Mrs.  Mathews." 

"  Do  not  think  I  doubt  her  ! "  cried  Herbert  eagerly.  "  I 
have  known  her  longer  than  you  have  done;  and  I  would 
trust  her,  mother,  as  I  would  trust  you." 

Just  as  they  arrived  at  this  point  of  the  dialogue,  a  note 
from  the  Grange  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Lady  Otterborne. 
It  only  contained  these  words  :  "  I  must  know  Sir  Herbert's 
answer  before  I  sleep.  My  dear  father  complains  of  gouty 
symptoms,  and  has  ordered  water-gruel  and  the  warming-pan 
to  be  ready  for  him  at  eight  o'clock  ;  so  I  have  ordered  the 
carriage  to  be  ready  for  me,  and,  unless  you  say  no  !  Janet 
and  I  will  take  our  tea  with  you,  instead  of  at  home. 

"Ever  yours,  Mary  Mathews." 

"  N.B.  Do  not  say  anything  to  Janet  about  the  five  hundred 
a  year,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  makes  her  so 
melancholy,  poor  dear,  as  talking  to  her  about  business." 

The  value  of  this  postscript  was  quite  in  accordance  to  the 
value  usually  assigned  to  that  portion  of  feminine  corre- 
spondence, which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  it  contained  the 
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matter  of  principal  importance  in  the  dispatch.  And  so  it 
did  ; — for  Janet  herself  was  the  only  human  being  except  the 
parties  themselves,  and  their  lawyers,  who  knew  anything 
about  this  remarkable  settlement ;  and  to  her  Mrs.  Mathews 
had  related  the  whole  transaction, — both  for  the  sake  of 
making  her  understand,  poor  child,  that  dearly  as  she  was 
beloved,  she  could  inherit  nothing  from  her  at  her  death,  and 
that  during  her  life  the  power  she  possessed  over  this  said  five 
hundred  a  year  was  perfectly  independent  of  her  husband. 
And  this  communication  once  made,  no  allusion  had  ever  been 
made  to  it  afterwards.  But  it  was  not  likely  that  Janet  had 
forgotten  it ;  and  were  she  to  be  questioned  on  the  subject,  her 
simple  statement  of  the  case  might,  as  Mrs.  Mathews  very 
justly  feared,  render  Sir  Herbert  somewhat  unvrilling  to  accept 
the  terms  proposed. 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  success  of  this  scheme,  this  pre- 
caution was  useless  ;  for  Sir  Herbert  was  not  in  the  room  when 
the  note  was  given  to  his  mother  ;  and  the  most  important 
part  of  it  being  the  promised  coming  of  these  welcome  guests, 
the  postscript  was  utterly  forgotten  when  this  very  agreeable 
fact  was  announced  to  him. 

Though  Sir  Herbert  had  not  returned  very  early,  and  though 
the  visitors  did  not  arrive  very  late,  there  was  time  enough  for 
Lady  Otterborne  to  communicate  to  her  son  all  that  had 
passed  in  the  morning. 

That  five  hundred  a  year  would  enable  them  to  marry  imme- 
diately, without  committing  any  very  terrible  imprudence,  was 
very  decidedly  the  opinion  of  both  ;  and  the  only  doubt  about 
it  that  remained  with  either  of  them  was  respecting  the  fund 
from  which  this  income  was  to  be  derived. 

But  it  was  so  thoroughly  the  opinion  of  Lady  Otterborne 
that  Mrs.  Mathews  alone  could  be  the  judge  as  to  the  propriety 
of  making  this  liberal  allowance  to  her  young  ward,  that  it 
would  be  impossible,  in  her  judgment,  to  challenge  the  pro- 
priety of  it  without  betraying  a  greater  propensity  to  doubt  her 
discretion  than  it  would  be  reasonable  to  feel,  or  to  express. 

Sir  Herbert  nodded  his  assent. 

Could  he  do  otherwise,  when  at  that  moment  the  door  opened, 
and  Mrs.  Mathews  and  Janet  entered  ? 

"  Well,  does  he  think  they  could  live  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Mathews, 
in  a  whisper,  as  Lady  Otterborne  took  her  hand  to  welcome  her. 

A  smile,  a  nod  in  the  affirmative,  and  an  affectionate  pressure 
of  her  mysterious  neighbour's  hand  was  the  answer  ;  and  it 
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seemed  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory, — for  never  was  a  happier 
creature  seen  than  Mrs.  Mathews  at  that  moment. 

The  tea-table,  which  the  maid-of-all-work  had  laid  out  with 
as  much  care  as  if  it  had  been  a  banquet  prepared  for  half  the 
county,  appeared  to  the  four  happy  creatures  who  sat  round  it 
as  the  only  spot  on  earth  where  real  happiness  could  be  found. 
But  when  this  lounging,  lingering,  and  most  sociable  repast  was 
over,  Herbert  made  Janet  regale  him  with  one  of  her  genuine 
Scotch  songs,  which,  though  she  had  never  seen  the  land  of 
cakes,  she  sang  as  only  a  Scotch  lassie  could  sing  it.  And 
while  she  sang,  and  he  listened,  the  two  maternal  ladies  con- 
tinued to  converse  together  in  whispers  on  the  sofa  :  but  even 
this  very  distinct  aside  did  not  appear  to  satisfy  their  longing 
for  private  consultation  ;  for  after  a  short  time  Lady  Otter- 
borne  rose,  and  lighting  a  side  candle,  led  off  Mrs.  Mathews 
into  her  bed-room. 

The  Scotch  songs  did  not  go  on  much  longer,  for  Herbert, 
too,  had  many  things  that  he  wished  to  say  confidentially  to  his 
companion. 

All  that  Janet  knew  concerning  the  delightful  change  which 
liad  taken  place  in  the  aspect  of  their  affairs  was,  that  for  some 
reason  or  other,  it  had  been  decided  in  privy-council,  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  Avait  quite  seven  years  before  they 
were  married. 

But  Herbert  knew  considerably  more  than  this  ;  for  he  knew 
that  the  funds  which  were  to  render  this  possible  were  to  be 
I'lirnished  by  Mrs.  Mathews,  and  this  puzzled  him. 

Had  he  been  told  that  at  the  death  of  her  adopted  mother  his 
Janet  was  to  inherit  her  property,  or  a  ]3art  of  her  property,  he 
would  not  have  thought  it  at  all  extraordinary,  for  it  was  well 
known  that  there  was  no  entail  on  her  estate  ;  but  how  this 
contingent  inheritance  was  to  enable  them  to  marry  now,  he 
could  not  comprehend. 

If  Lady  Otterborne  had  not  led  Mrs.  Mathews  out  of  the 
room,  the  curiosity  of  her  son  on  this  subject  would  probably 
have  remained  dormant  till  he  had  found  himself  tete-a-tete  with 
her;  but  the  present  opportunity  was  too  tempting  to  be  re- 
sisted, and  having  heard  nothing  of  Mrs.  Mathews'  postscript, 
desiring  that  Janet  might  not  be  troubled  on  the  subject,  he 
said  to  her,  without  the  slightest  idea  that  he  was  committino- 
any  indiscretion, —  ° 
"Do  tell  me,  dearest,  all  you  knoAV  about  this  most  deho-htful 
change  in  the  schedule  of  our  ways  and  means.    Who  has  dis- 
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covered  the  possibility  of  it  now  ?  And,  why  was  it  never 
discovered  before  r  " 

Instead  of  answering  this  question,  Janet  very  eagerly 
addressed  another  to  him, — 

"  Is  it  possible,  Herbert,"  said  she,  "  that  you  are  also  ignorant 
of  the  why  and  the  how  in  this  matter  ?  There  is,  indeed, 
nothing  ycvy  extraordinary  in  my  knowing  notliing  about  it, 
for  my  mother  ]\Iathews  told  me  long  ago  that  I  never  should 
hear  anything  about  my  own  money-concerns  till  everything 
was  settled  on  the  subject  at  Madras  ;  and  she  begged  me  so 
earnestly  not  to  trouble  her  with  any  questions  on  the  subject, 
that  I  have  most  scrupulously  obeyed  her  injunctions,  and 
avoided  it  altogether." 

'■  And  really  and  seriously,  my  Janet,  you  know  nothing  about 
this  five  hundred  a  year,  nor  where  it  is  to  come  from  ?  "  de- 
manded Herbert,  gravel3\ 

"  ^^'hat  is  it  ?  How  much  did  you  say.  Sir  Herbert  ?  Did 
j'ou  say  five  hundred  a  year  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear  love  ! — that  is  the  sum  which  she  says  shall  be 
paid  to  us  till  my  estates  are  sufficiently  cleared  to  enable  us  to 
do  without  it." 

"  Five  hundred  a  year  ?  Oh,  yes  !  I  do  know  a  great  deal, 
Herbert,  about  five  hundred  a  year  ! "  replied  Janet,  bursting 
into  tears.  "  And  it  is  so  like  her  !  Oh,  yes,  Herbert,  I  under- 
stand it  all  now  !" 

And  in  as  short  a  time  as  it  was  possible  to  tell  the  story, 
she  made  him  understand  it  all,  too ;  and  no  more  doubt 
was  left  on  his  mind  than  on  Janet's,  that  the  five  hundred 
pounds  thus  offered  to  him  was  the  independent  income  Avhicli 
she  had  so  rashly  given  the  reversion  of  her  property  to 
obtain. 

"  You  are  right,  Janet.  It  is,  indeed,  very  like  her,"  said  the 
young  man,  sighing  profoundly  ;  "  but  it  would  not  be  like  us, 
would  it,  Janet,  to  accept  it  ?  Am  I  not  an  unlucky  wretch  ? 
Look  at  this  ingenious  spite  in  my  destiny  ?  Janet  is  offered  to 
me  ! — but  precisely  at  the  only  price  which  I  could  refuse 
to  pay  ! " 

"  Let  us  seek  her  at  once  ! "  said  Janet,  eagerly.  "  Let  us 
not  suppose  for  a  moment,  my  dearest  friend,  that  we  would 
c:)nscnt  to  }iurchase  our  own  happiness  at  the  expense  of  hers. 
Oh,  Herbert,  she  is  as  generous  as  the  day ;  and  5'ou  can  hardly 
guess  the  enjoyment  she  seems  to  find  in  spending  this  indepen- 
dent income  for  the  gratification  of  her  affection,  her  taste,  and 
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her  charity  !  And  shall  we  dry  up  the  source  of  all  this  enjoy- 
ment F    No  !  not  even  to  be  your  wife  would  I  do  it ! " 

"  Would  you  desire  better  sympathy  ?  "  replied  poor  Herbert, 
with  a  melancholy  smile.  "  At  any  rate  there  is  comfort  in 
that,  Janet.  Yes,  dearest !  we  will  go  to  her  at  once,  and  make 
her  very  angry,  dear  soul !  by  letting  her  know  that  we  have 
found  her  out." 

And  they  did  go,  and  they  not  only  made  her  very  angry,  but 
they  very  nearly  broke  her  heart.  Never  was  disappointment 
more  unexpected  or  more  overwhelming-.  It  seemed  to  gall 
her  to  the  quick  that  she  could  not  make  them  understand  the 
impossibility  of  her  spending  the  money  in  any  way  that  would 
produce  for  her  so  much  heartfelt  happiness. 

"But  we  do, — we  do  understand  it  !"  .said  Janet,  with  her 
arms  round  her  neck,  endeavouring  to  pacify  her  by  caresses. 

"Ton  do  understand  it,  and  yet  you  refuse  me  !"  cried  poor 
Mrs.  Mathews,  lifting  her  streaming  eyes  to  heaven  in  witness 
of  their  cruelty. 

"  One  moment's  consideration,  my  dear,  dear  friend,  would  set 
everything  right  between  us  ! "  cried  Sir  Herbert,  earnestly. 
"  Janet  is  right  when  she  says  we  understand  you.  But  am  I 
wrong  when  I  say  that  you  do  not  understand  us  ?  Bethink 
you  for  a  moment,  dear  old  friend.  Be  as  reasonable  as  you 
were  wont  to  be  when  we  used  to  discuss  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  together,  in  the  '  Den.'  Let  us  be  logical.  You 
would  do  all  this  to  make  us  happy,  because  you  love  us.  But 
if  the  doing  this  would  make  us  unhappy,  the  doing  it  would 
not  be  a  proof  of  love.  It  would  soon  kill  you,  Mrs.  Mathews, 
if  this  matter  were  to  be  arranged  in  your  own  way ;  you  would 
die  from  watching  the  misery  you  had  brought  upon  us  !  Why, 
I  doubt  whether  my  poor  mother,  my  Janet,  or  myself,  would 
ever  be  heard  to  laugh  again.  W ould  you  wish  me  to  do  any- 
thing that,  when  it  was  done,  you  would  pull  down  mountains 
to  cover  me  rather  than  let  Mr.  Stephen  Cornington  know  that 
I  had  done  it  ?    Would  you  " 

"  Cease,  Sir  Herbert,  cease  ! "  cried  the  now  conquered  Mrs. 
Mathews,  covering  her  face  with  both  her  hands  :  "you  have 
found  an  argument  there,  the  strength  of  which  shows  nothino-, 
perhaps,  but  my  own  contemptible  nature,  You  are  right, 
Herbert  !  I  yield,  and  you  have  your  way.  But  you  caimot 
give  me  back  my  happiness  any  more  than  I  can  promote 
yours." 

And  the  little  party  who,  two  short  hours  before,  had  seemed 
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ready  to  defy  fate  to  make  them  sad  or  sorrowful,  now  separated 
with  hearts  so  heavy,  that  they  might  all  or  either  of  them  have 
very  truly  declared,  that  they  felt  sadness  and  sorrow  to  be  their 
specially  allotted  portion  in  this  vale  of  tears. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

Poor  Mrs.  Mathews  found  nothing  very  likely  to  cheer  her 
on  returning  to  her  house ;  for  Sally  Spicer  greeted  her  with 
the  painful  tidings  that  her  father  was  restless  and  feverish,  and 
that  the  gout  "  did  not  seem  to  be  coming  out  kindly." 

On  going  to  his  room,  she  found  this  statement  was  but  too 
correct ;  and  she  therefore  determined,  after  seeing  her  Janet 
safely  in  bed,  to  pass  the  night  with  Sally  Spicer,  in  his 
chamber. 

At  first  he  seemed  hardly  conscious  of  her  being  there,  and 
she  flattered  herself  that  he  was  dozing ;  but  towards  the 
morning,  he  appeared  either  more  awake,  or  at  any  rate  less 
incapable  of  conversing,  for  he  now  saw  her,  listened  to  her, 
and  held  her  hand,  though  with  a  very  feeble  grasp,  as  he  told 
her  that  he  was  better,  and  that  she  must  not  alarm  herself. 

But  it  is  not  possible  to  look  at  an  ailing  father  of  fourscore, 
especially  if  loved  as  dearly  as  Mr.  King  was  by  his  daughter, 
without  feeling  alarm ;  and  Mrs.  Mathews  was  alarmed,  and 
not  without  reason,  for  when  the  apothecary  arrived,  which  he 
did  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  he  told  her  that  there  was  certainly 
gout  flying  about  him,  but  that  there  was  want  of  strength  to 
do  battle  with  it. 

The  result  of  this  state  of  things  might  easily  be  foreseen ; 
and  in  the  course  of  three  days  the  kind-hearted  gentle  old  man 
had  breathed  his  last. 

It  must  always  be  a  painful  moment  to  the  heart  when  a 
parent  dies  who  for  so  many  years  has  been  an  object  of  so 
much  love  and  care  as  Mr.  King  had  been  to  his  Mary. 

The  blank  which  follows  the  cessation  of  such  care  has  some- 
thing very  sad  in  it,  and  Mrs.  Mathews  wept  as  bitterly  as  if 
she  had  mourned  for  one  less  full  of  years. 

Janet  was  now,  indeed,  a  comfort  to  her.    Had  Mr.  Mathews 
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and  his  grandson  been  her  only  comforters,  she  would  not  have 
been  well  off, — for  it  was  well-nigh  impossible  not  to  perceive 
that  Mr.  Stephen  Cornington  was  very  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  late  master  of  the  house  who  was  dead  and 
buried,  and  therefore  that  there  must  be,  and  that  there  was, 
another  master  ;  and  now  and  then  there  was  evidently  some- 
thing like  a  doubt  upon  his  mind  as  to  Avhether  this  master 
ought  to  be  himself  or  his  grandfather. 

On  this  occasion,  at  least,  Janet  was  quicker  in  perception 
than  her  heavy-hearted  friend  ;  for  several  little  attempts  at 
power  (by  no  means  unsuccessful  either)  which  had  grated 
against  the  feelings  of  Janet,  had  passed  unnoticed  by  her 
fi'iend. 

It  was  scarcely,  however,  possible,  that  anything  could  have 
increased  her  dislike  to  him. 

Her  perfect  conviction,  in  Avhich  Mr.  Cuthbridge  entirely 
agreed,  that  his  atrocious  confession  on  the  subject  of  the 
ci-deiant  Emily  Steyton  was  utterly  false,  had  given  birth  to  a 
feeling  of  such  abhorrence  towards  him,  that  it  required  great 
command  over  herself  to  prevent  its  being  visible  to  his  grand- 
father, as  well  as  to  himself. 

Had  it  not  been  for  her  friends  at  the  Manor-house,  she 
would  certainly  have  pleaded  the  freedom  of  action  wdiich  had 
always  been  accorded  to  her,  and  have  left  her  home.  Bat  she 
loved  the  Ofcterbornes  too  v/ell,  and  she  loved  her  Janet  too 
■well,  to  tear  them  asunder  ;  and  the  only  perceptible  effect  of 
her  increased  dislike  to  her  husband's  grandson  was  her 
spending  more  hours  in  the  house  of  Lady  Otterborne  than  in 
her  own. 

Tet  notwithstanding  all  her  caution  and  all  her  forbearance, 
Stephen  Cornington  knew  that  he  was  hated  quite  as  well  as  if 
she  had  been  in  the  daily  habit  of  telling  him  so ;  and  heartily 
did  he  repay  her. 

Nor  was  it  long  after  the  death  of  Mr.  King,  before  the 
highly-talented  and  bold-spirited  young  man  began  to  think 
that  he  should  now  be  very  lamentaljly  Avasting  his  time,  if  he 
continued  as  the  permitted  guest  of  aia  old  woman  whom  he 
detested,  instead  of  assuming  the  place  which  it  was  so  per- 
fectly evident  that  his  grandfather  was  willing  to  accord  him. 

"  There  is  nothing,"  thought  he,  "  that  the  old  man  would 
like  so  well  as  the  seeing  me  sole  lord  and  master  of  these 
goodly  premises.  As  long  as  the  other  old  fellow  Avas  alive, 
the  case  was  different.    The  law  made  him  master  ;  and  if  he 
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had  been  bed-ridden  outright,  and  as  blind  as  a  mole,  we  could 
not  have  ventured  upon  making  any  very  important  alteration 
in  the  household  :  but  now  the  case  is  altered. 

And  truly  the  case  was  altered,  and  Mrs.  Mathews  very 
speedily  became  aware  that  she  was  pretty  nearly  a  nonentity 
in  her  father's  house.  The  hour  of  breakfast  was  changed  ;  the 
hour  of  dinner  was  changed.  The  man  who  for  years  had  been 
Mr.  King's  favourite  groom,  and  who  since  his  daughter's 
marriage  had  been  promoted  to  the  place  of  coachman,  was  dis- 
missed. Tlie  handsome  hall  was  converted  into  a  billiard-room 
—  and  worse  still,  a  thousand  times  worse  still,  a  favourite 
acquaintance  or  two  in  the  billiard-playing  line  from  Hertford 
became  almost  daily  guests  at  the  Grange. 

Notwithstanding  the  sort  of  strict  discipline  established  by 
Mrs.  Mathews,  respecting  the  uninterrupted  disposal  of  her 
own  time,  she  was  not  in  other  respects  by  any  means  a  rigid 
or  exacting  mistress  of  a  family.  The  same  feeling  which 
made  her  so  very  jealously  keep  guard  over  the  uninterrupted 
disposal  of  her  hours  led  her  very  greatly  to  prefer  that  all  the 
members  of  her  family  should  feel  as  independent  as  herself — 
this  being  by  far  the  most  effectual  way  of  securing  herself 
from  interruption. 

Moreover,  like  most  other  reading  women,  particularly  when 
they  happen  to  have  no  children,  she  was  perhaps  a  little  too 
indiS'erent  concerning  the  routine  of  her  "  house  affairs,"  very 
rarely  permitting  them  to  call  her  from  occujiations  more  con- 
genial to  her  taste. 

The  best  excuse  that  can  be  offered  for  this  is,  that  Sally 
Spicer  was  a  very  efficient  substitute.  Her  mistress  felt  that 
she  was  safe  in  trusting  to  her,  and  therefore  she  indulged  her- 
self by  doing  it.  At  first,  therefore,  a  good  many  of  Master 
Stephen's  less  important  innovations  were  achieved  by  means 
of  making  his  adoring  and  docile  grandfather  address  himself 
with  the  authority  of  a  master  to  the  prime-minister  of  the 
establishment ;  and  for  a  time  the  prime-minister  received  his 
instructions  and  obeyed  them,  without  troubling  the  lady  in  her 
'■  den  ; "  but  at  length  Sally  Spicer  herself  became  so  indignant 
at  being  told  by  her  new  master  that  his  grandson  preferred 
2jurce  soup  to  all  other,  and  therefore  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  puree  soup  every  day,  that  she  ventured  to  break  in 
upon  the  sacred  leisure  of  her  mistress,  in  order  to  express  her 
disapprobation. 

If  Sally  Spicer  had  been  less  shocked  at  this,  her  mistress 
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might  have  been  more  so  ;  but  the  dishke  of  poor  Mrs.  Mathews 
to  this  detestable  grandson  was  founded  upon  causes  so  much 
more  important,  that  there  was  more  of  scorn  than  anger  in  her 
manner  of  Hstening  to  the  remonstrance;  and  on  perceiving 
this,  Sally  resolutely  determined  to  let  matters  take  their  course 
— a  system  which  her  lady  very  perfectly  approved  ;  for  there 
were  heavier  anxieties  weighing  on  her  mind  than  any  which 
the  reports  of  Sally  Spicer  could  awaken. 

It  was  now,  and  now  only,  that  all  the  miserable  consequences 
of  her  ill-advised  marriage  became  fully  apparent  to  her.  As 
long  as  her  father  lived  he  not  only  continued  to  be  the  master 
of  his  own  house,  but  he  certainly  continued  to  profit  by  the 
newspaper  companionship  of  his  son-in-law ;  neither  had  he 
ever  changed  his  opinion  upon  the  important  fact,  that  men  are 
more  capable  of  looking  after  their  property  than  women  ;  so 
that  he  had  constantly  gone  on  to  the  very  last  expressing-  his 
entire  satisfaction  in  the  marriage  ;  and  this  w^as  quite  enoug'h 
to  prevent  her  from  confessing  even  to  her  own  heart  how  very 
heartily  she  lamented  it. 

But  now  every  feeling  on  the  subject  was  altered  ;  and  poor 
Mrs.  Mathews  saw  all  the  fearful,  all  the  fatal  difference  be- 
tween her  actual  situation,  and  what  it  would  have  been  had 
she  been  still  Mary  King,  in  the  strong-est  possible  light. 

She  indulged  herself  in  no  complainings  either  to  her  adopted 
child  or  to  the  Otterbornes  ;  for  she  felt  that  they  had  sorrows 
enough  of  their  own,  without  her  adding  to  them  by  expatiating 
on  her  own  situation — the  worst  feature  of  which  was  her  utter 
inability  to  assist  them. 

Mr.  Cuthbridge  was  the  only  human  being  to  whom,  at  this 
time,  she  opened  her  heart  unreservedly.  His  conviction  of  the 
profound  rascality  of  Stephen  Cornington  enabled  him  to  com- 
prehend all  the  unhapjDiness  of  her  situation ;  and  this  was 
what  no  other  individual  could  do. 

She  scrupled  not  to  explain  to  him  all  the  lamentable  pecu- 
liarities of  her  marriage  settlement,  and  made  no  secret  of  the 
engagement  of  her  adopted  child  with  Sir  Herbert  Otterborne, 
— which,  as  the  embarrassed  situation  of  his  property  was  per- 
fectly well  known,  was  quite  sufficient  to  explain  how  every 
way  productive  of  misery  this  unfortunate  settlement  had 
become. 

After  one  of  these  completely  confidential  conversations  had 
lasted  some  time,  and  that  the  woi"thy  priest  had  risen  to  take 
h  is  leave,  he  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  her  earnestly,  and 
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then  he  sat  down  again,  and  said,  "An  idea  has  just  occurred 
to  mo,  my  good  friend,  which  may  be  worth  nothing  ;  and  yet 
in  your  situation  it  would  be  wrong,  I  think,  to  throw  it  aside 
without  consideration." 

"  God  bless  you  for  the  interest  you  take  in  a  miserable  old 
woman,  who,  in  honest  truth,  deserves  a  good  deal  of  what  she 
now  suffers  as  a  punishment  for  "her  self-willed  folly.  Let  me 
hear  what  you  would  say,  though  I  think  you  must  have 
recourse  to  one  of  your  Popish  miracles  before  you  can  help 
me." 

"  Why  do  you  call  yourself  old,  Mistress  Mary  ?  "  said  he. 
"  Tell  me  exactly  what  your  age  is  ?  " 

"  Nearly  fifty-two,"  she  replied. 

"  And  what  is  the  age  of  your  husband  ?  "  said  he. 

"  He  is  fifteen  years. older,  I  believe,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  your  case  is  not  so  utterly  hopeless.  In  the  course  of 
nature  you  will  survive  your  husband,  and  during  that  survivor- 
ship you  will  be  in  the  receipt  of  the  income  that  you  enjoy 
tog-ether  at  present  ?  "  said  the  priest. 

"  Yes  ! "  she  replied — "  and  that  is  precisely  the  argument 
which  occurred  to  me  when  this  hateful  settlement  was  under 
discussion  ;  and  it  was  upon  the  strength  of  this  presumptuous 
argument  that  I  proposed  the  terms  which  caused  my  poor 
father  to  shake  his  head  so  gravely,  but  which  he  afterwards 
acceded  to,  in  order  #D  content  his  wilful  child." 

Contingencies  should  never  be  trusted  to,  if  we  have  the 
power  to  avoid  it ;  but  I  cannot  call  the  argument  a  presump- 
tuous one,"  returned  Mr.  Cuthbridge.  "  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  you  should  survive  your  husband,  and  therefore  it 
is  reasonable  to  act  upon  the  supposition.  It  is  quite  evident, 
from  all  you  have  said  to  me,  that  your  present  unhappiness 
chiefly  arises  from  your  inability  to  assist  your  adopted  child, 
she  having  engaged  herself  to  a  man  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to 
marry  her  without  assistance.  Now,  if  you  were  a  widow,  Mrs. 
Mathews,  the  thing  would  be  very  easy." 

"  Do  you  want  to  elicit  a  confession  from  me,  Sir  Piiest,  that 
I  feel  greatly  desirous  of  being  one  ?  " 

" No,  my  good  friend,"  he  replied,  gravely,  "there  could  bo 
no  merit  in  such  a  confession  as  that.  The  fact  is  too  selt- 
evident.  But  all  jesting  apart,  Mrs.  Mathews,  I  feel  A^ery  much 
disposed  to  advise  that  you  should  immediately  act  as  nearly  as. 
possible  as  if  you  were  already  a  widow." 

"As  how?"  she  said — -endeavouring  to  preserve  her  usual 
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look  and  manner,  thougli  lier  eye  brightened,  her  cheek  flushed, 
and  even  her  voice  trembled. 

"Were  I  in  your  place,"  he  replied,  "  I  would  leave  my  hus- 
band and  take  up  my  residence  with  Sir  Herbert  and  the  two 
Jjady  Otterbornes,  at  the  Manor-house." 

"  A  scheme  which,  as  you  well  know,  would  be  as  full  of 
pleasure,  as  my  present  existence  is  full  of  pain!"  she  replied  ; 
while  the  strong-  emotion  produced  by  contemplating  such  a 
contrast,  brought  tears  to  her  eyes. 

"  But  what  a  strange  position  should  I  then  hold  in  the 
opinion  of  my  neighbours  !  "  she  added.  "  Even  my  kind  friend. 
Lady  Otterborne — do  you  really  believe  she  woukl  approve  a 
household  so  strangely  organised  at  the  Manor-house,  and  so 
strangely  disorganised  at  the  Grange?" 

"  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  decidedly  not,"  he  replied  ; 
"  but  your  circumstances  are  very  far  from  ordinary." 

"As  relates  to  my  settlement,  do  you  mean?  As  relates 

to  my  unfortunate  iuability  of  assisting  my  adopted  daughter, 
excepting  during  my  life  ?  This  might  indeed  appear  to 

us  to  be  a  very  tempting  argument  for  my  leaving  my  lius- 
b.and's  house  ;  but  it  could  scarcely  appear  a  satisfactory  one  in 
the  opinion  of  the  many  who  will  sit  in  judgment  on  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Llathews,  shaking  her  head  very  despondingly. 

"  But  this  is  not  the  argument  which  you  ought  to  plead, 
either  to  yourself  or  others.  There  is  another  inuch  more 
obvious,  and  much  more  available,"  replied  Mr.  Cuthbridge. 
"  You  would  now,  in  the  opinion  of  more  people  than  you  are 
aware  of,  be  considered  as  justified  in  leaving  3'our  husband's 
house,  if  he  persists  in  making  it  the  home  of  his  extremely 
ill-conducted  gi'andson,"  he  added. 

"You  forget,  my  good  friend,"  said  Mrs.  Mathews, — longing 
to  hear  every  word  she  uttered,  contradicted  ;  "  you  forget  that 
this  hateful  young  man  is  not  known  to  everybody  as  he  is  to 

"  He  is  sufficiently  known  to  justify  you  fully  in  telling  Mr. 
Mathews  that  if  Mr.  Stephen  Cornington  is  not  sent  out  of  the 
house,  you  and  your  young  ward  must  leave  it,"  replied  Mr. 
Cuthbridge. 

"  And  if  I  did  this,  would  he  not  say,  and  would  not  many 
others  echo  him,  that  my  poor  Janet  is  no  relation  at  all  to  me, 
but  that  this  Cornington  is  to  him  ?  " 

"  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  relationship,  I  do  not  think 
that  even  this  could  be  pleaded  with  much  force,"  said  tlie 
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priest ;  "but  ;it  any  rate  let  mo  advise  you  (,0  turn  this  proposal 
over  in  solitude.  I  will  call  again  in  a  day  or  two,  and  llien 
we  will  cxaiiiiue  it  togetlier  a  little  further  " 

And  liavin<;'  said  this,  Mv  Cvithbridge  rose  again, — and  this 
time  took  his  leaA'e  without  any  more  last  words.  13ut  he  had 
already  said  enough  to  set  the  thoughts  of  poor  ]\[rs,  Mathews 
into  a  most  troublesome  ferment. 


CHAPTER  LIV 

XoT  many  hours  had  elapsed  after  the  Catholic  priest  liad 
taken  his  departure,  before  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
seemed  to  ilrs.  Mathews  almost  like  the  special  intervention 
of  providence  in  her  favour  :  for  by  the  early  post  a  London 
letter  reached  Mr.  Stephen  ;  the  purport  of  which  he  inime- 
diatel}^  communicated  to  his  beloved  grandfather,  who  in  like 
manner  communicated  it,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  his  beloved 
wife. 

The  purport  of  the  letter,  as  communicated  by  Mr.  Steplien, 
was  to  this  efiect ;  namely,  that  the  writer,  who  subscribed  his 
name,  ''  William  "White,"  being-  a  dear  and  intimate  friend  of 
the  said  Stephen,  and  finding  himself  within  easy  distance  of 
the  abode  which  was  become  his  home,  had  determined  upon 
renouncing  and  setting  aside  for  the  time  being-  every  other 
object  in  life,  whether  of  pleasure  or  of  business,  for  the  ex- 
ceeding- pleasure  and  delight  of  paying  him  a  visit ;  and  that 
if  he,  William  White,  heard  nothing  to  the  contrary,  he  should 
transport  himself  by  railroad  on  the  following  Monday,  to  the 
station  called  Weldon-station, — which,  as  he  calculated,  would 
enable  him  to  reach  the  mansion  called  the  Grange,  before  the 
worthy  family  who  resided  there  would  be  likely  to  go  to 
dinner. 

This  information  was  given  by  Stephen  to  his  grandfather 
with  the  air  of  one  who  brought  intelligence  which  must  of 
necessity  be  -welcome  ;  nevertheless,  a  nice  observer  might  have 
remarked  that  the  young  man's  complexion  was  heightened, 
and  that  there  was  an  expression  in  his  eye  that  looked  as  if 
he  had  been  startled.    It  might  have  been  terror,  or  it  might 
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have  been  anger  which  caused  it,  or  it  might  have  been  a 
mixture  of  both  ;  but  Mr.  Mathews  only  perceived  a  degree  of 
eagerness,  which  caused  him  to  reply  without  the  delay  of  a 
moment,  "  Certainly,  my  dearest  Stephen  !  Of  course  !  any 
friend  of  yours,  my  dearest  fellovf  !  Of  course,  we  shall  be 
delighted  to  see  him  !  " 

But  when  this  same  interesting  intelligence  was  communi- 
cated to  the  lady  who  still  held  the  honoured  post  of  mistress 
of  the  house,  she  betrayed  very  unequivocal  symptoms  of  not 
being  as  much  enchanted  at  hearing  of  this  promised  visit 
from  the  dear  friend  of  Mr.  Stephen,  as  his  grandfather  seemed 
to  expect ;  whereupon  Mr.  Mathews,  who  had  never  felt  him- 
self to  be  quite  so  great  a  man  as  he  liked  to  be  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  owner  and  master  of  the  mansion,  ventured  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  to  look  rather  fiercely  in  the  face  of 
his  lady,  while  he  said  to  her  with  very  unequivocal  authority 
of  tone, — • 

"I  flatter  myself,  Mrs.  Mathews,  that  I  am,  at  last,  reailj 
master  of  my  own  house,  and  as  such  I  must,  and  do  insist 
upon  it,  that  the  friends  of  my  grandson  are  received  and  treated 
here  as  my  friends, — as  the  friends,  if  you  please  to  remember, 
of  the  master  of  the  house." 

This  style  was  new  to  Mrs.  Mathews. 

That  she  felt  greatly  irritated  is  very  certain  ;  but  the  only 
indication  which  she  gave  of  not  being  well-pleased,  was  that 
she  said  nothing  at  all  in  reply. 

Mr.  Mathews  felt  that  he  was  making  an  experiment, — and 
though  sustained  as  he  was  by  the  consciousness  of  his  power, 
and  the  noble  spirit  of  his  grandson  to  boot,  he  had  no  sort  of 
doubt  as  to  the  final  result  of  this  struggle  for  power  ;  yet, 
nevertheless,  he  looked  with  some  slight  feeling  of  anxiety  in 
the  face  of  his  lady,  Avishing  to  ascertain,  jaerhaps,  the  degree 
of  opposition  he  might  have  to  combat. 

But  there  was  a  sort  of  profound  stillness  in  the  expression 
of  her  features  which  puzzled  him  ;  and  well  it  might,  for 
after  feeling  for  an  instant  something  approaching  to  an 
inclination  to  make  him  a  speech  in  reply,  she  suddenly  be- 
thought her  of  the  counsel  she  had  received  from  the  priest ; 
and  her  husband's  present  mode  of  announcing  the  approach 
of  Mr.  Stephen's  friend  appeared  to  her  to  be  one  of  the 
luckiest  incidents  imaginable. 

Had  Mr.  Cuthbridge  repeated  his  visit  then,  he  would  have 
found  her  in  a  much  more_courageous  frame  of  mind  than  she 
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liad  been  wlieii,  for  the  first  time,  she  heard  the  suggestion  of  a 
SL»par:ition  i'vom  her  husband  and  his  grandson  as  a  thing 
possible. 

The  eclat  of  sucli  a  proceeding  had  then  shocked  her  ;  but 
she  now  felt  that  it  was  very  possible  that  there  might  be  other 
things  ^\diich  A\'ould  shock  her  more,  and  this  threatened  intro- 
duction of  one  of  her  grandson's  dear  friends  as  an  inmate  and 
daily  companion  for  herself  and  Janet  was  one  of  these. 

liad  her  friend,  Mr.  Cuthb ridge,  happened  to  have  returned 
to  her  as  immediately  as  he  had  promised  to  do,  he  would  have 
found  her  well-disposed  to  follow  the  advice  he  had  given,  but 
accident  prevented  this  ;  and  it  was  nearly  a  week  before  she 
saM'  him  again. 

^•Vnd  before  this  week  was  over,  enough  had  happened  to  her, 
and  enough  had  passed  before  her  eyes,  to  render  any  doubt  as 
to  the  following  of  this  advice,  impossible. 

Mrs.  Mathews  and  her  Janet  were  seated  together  in  the 
"Den"  when  Mr.  White  arrived;  but  the  event  was  macie 
known  to  them  by  the  entrance  of  Sally  Spicer,  who  was 
evidently  suffering  under  a  very  vehement  degree  of  excitement. 
She  had  prepared  herself,  poor  woman,  to  bear  a  great  deal 
before  she  would  torment  her  unfortunate  mistress  any  more, 
by  discussing  any  of  the  various  causes  of  vexation,  which  day 
by  day  increased  upon  her  under  the  sharp  rule  of  the  Stephen 
dynasty.  But  now  it  was  evident  that  something  had  occurred 
which  was  beyond  her  power  of  endurance. 

"Do  you  mean  to  let  them  do  it,  ma'am  ?  "  said  the  panting 
Sally  Spicer.  "  Do  you  mean  to  let  this  young  villain  run 
rampant  over  the  house  in  this  fashion  ?  " 

"  What  are  you  talking  of,  Sally  ?  "  said  her  mistress,  with 
the  sturdy  composure  of  a  person  who  has  resolved  upon  strong 
measures,  and  who  means  not  to  idly  waste  any  energy  in 
talking  about  it.  "ISTothing  lasts  for  ever,  Sally  ;  and  for  the 
present  you  had  better  keep  yourself  quiet." 

"  But  that  is  what  I  can't  do  ! "  rephed  Sally.  "  The  villain 
has,  with  his  own  great  hands,  forced  open  the  door  of  my  dear 
old  master's  room,  that  his  precious  bully  of  a  visitor  may 
sleep  there  !  I  had  prepared  the  little  chintz-room,  which  was 
as  nice  and  as  neat  as  hands  could  make  it,  but  no  sooner  was 
the  door  opened  to  let  in  this  new-comer's  bags,  boxes,  and 
trunks,  than  the  fellow  who  chose  to  call  himself  your  grand- 
son, Miss  ^liuy,  began  swearing  like  a  ti'ooper  because  it  was 
no  bigger  !  It  has  been  big  enough  for  his  bettors,  or  I  will 
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never  trust  either  my  eyes,  or  my  ears,  again.  But,  no  !  It 
Vi^as  a  liolo,  and  a  hox,  our  precious  grandson  said  ;  and  then  he 
had  the  audacity  to  turn  sharp  round  upon  me,  and  to  say,  just 
as  if  he  was  a  king  speaking  to  a  galley-slave,  'Open  old 
King's  door,  Sally !    Let  us  look  at  that,  if  you  please,  and 

see  if  it  isn't  fitter  to  lodge  a  gentleman  than  this  d  d  crib,' 

I  will  leave  you  to  guess,  ma'am,  whether  '  Sally '  obeyed  him  ; 
but  wdiatever  you  may  guess,  A'liss  Mary,  what  I  did  do  was  to 
walk  away  without  uttering  a  syllabic,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 
But  before  I  had  gone  three  steps,  cra^li  went  something  behind 
me  ;  and  w'hen  I  turned  to  see  what  it  was,  there  was  my  dear 
old  master's  door, — by  which  none  but  them  as  set  the  room 
to  rights  has  ever  passed  since  he  was  carried  through  it, — 
there  it  stood  wide  open,  with  your  old  gentleman,  ma'am, 
standing  on  one  side  and  looking  almost  as  much  frightened  as  if 
he  had  been  shot,  and  the  two  others  holding  their  sides  and 
laughing'  like  mad.  And  then  they  set  to,  and  dragged  all 
this  new  fellow's  rubbish  into  the  room,  for  neither  of  our  two 
men  put  out  a  fing-er  to  help  'em,  and  I  can't  but  say  that  I 
tliink  it  does  'em  honour." 

This  statement  was  not  listened  to  with  quite  so  great  an 
appearance  of  philosophy  as  Mrs.  Mathews  would  have  wished  ; 
for  she  bit  her  nether  lip  and  became  crimson.  But  when  she 
spoke  it  was  only  to  repeat  her  own  words,  "  Nothing-  lasts  for 
ever,  Sally." 

But  this  was  so  far  from  satisfying  the  indignant  feelings  of 
Mrs.  Spicer,  that  her  next  words  were  uttered  very  solemnly 
indeed,  "  If  you  please,  ma'am,  I  wash  to  give  you  warning-." 

This  seemed  to  be  rather  more  than  poor  Mrs.  Mathews 
could  bear,  for  she  drew  forth  her  pocket-handkerchief  and 
covered  her  face. 

"  Come  with  me,  dear  Sally  !  Come  with  me  for  one 
moment  !  "  said  Janet,  rising,  and  taking  her  by  the  arm  ;  and 
the  now  repentant  Sally,  who  felt  that  her  ang-er  had  made  her 
forget  herself,  permitted  the  pale  girl  to  lead  her  away  without 
a  shadow  of  opposition,  though  in  going  she  swerved  a  little 
from  the  direct  line,  in  order  to  approach  her  mistress,  to  whom 
she  whispered  in  passing,  "  I  did  not  mean  tlmt  of  course.  Miss 
Mary  !  " 

It  was  to  her  own  room  that  Janet  led  the  indignant  Sally 
Spicer ;  and  having  got  her  there  and  shut  the  door,  Janet 
began  scolding  in  her  turn. 

"You  are  very,  very  wrong!    Ton  are  very,  vpry  cruel! 
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Sail)-  Spiccr,  to  add  to  all  the  misery  tlia,t  my  poor  (le;u' 
mamma  is  snllbring,  by  t-.dkinn-  to  her  in  the  way  you.  have 
done  !  And  it  seems  very  strange  to  me,  Sally,  if  you  really 
love  her,  that  you  should  go  on  for  so  many  years  Ijoing  kind 
to  her  when  slio  was  happy,  and  then  to  g-et  into  a  passion  and 
give  her  warning  just  when  yon  know  that  she  must  be  miser- 
able !  " 

"  Oh  !  -what  ;i  way  you  put  it  in,  Miss  !  "  exclaimed  Sally, 
fully  awakened  to  a  sense  of  her  own  misdeeds.  "  Let  me  go 
back  to  her  this  vciy  minute.  Miss  Janet,  and  offer  my  faithful 
ser^•ice  to  her  on  my  bended  knees  ?  Give  her  warning, 
indeed  I — Bless  her,  dear  soul !  she  knows  well  enough  that  I 
would  not  leave  her,  not  even  if  her  beautiful  grandson  was  to 
try  to  kick  me  out  of  doors  !  " 

"  That  is  all  very  true,  Sally ;  I  believe  it  perfectly,  and  so 
Avould  your  dear  mistress  too,  for  she  would  be  the  very  last  in 
the  world  to  think  that  you  would  really  wish  to  leave  her. 
Depend  upon  it,  Sally,  Mrs.  Mathews  is  not  the  sort  of  person 
to  let  herself  be  treated  in  this  way.  Let  us  trust  to  her.  She 
deserves  all  our  trust,  as  Avell  as  all  our  love  ;  and  depend  upon 
it,  the  best  way  of  serving  her  will  be  to  leave  everything  to 
herself,  and  to  foUo'^t  wherever  she  leads,  without  increasing 
her  difficulties  by  any  foolish  attempts  to  do  anything  that  wo 
have  not  power  to  do  effectually.  What  she  said  just  now, 
you  know,  Avas  very  true.  Things  do  not  last  for  ever  ;  and, 
trust  me,  a  favourable  change  and  a  speedy  one,  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  brought  about  by  her  than  either  by  you  or  by 
me." 

Kever  was  a  lecture  better  timed,  or  more  effective.  Sally 
Spicer  grumbled  no  more  ;  nay,  so  completely  did  she  seem  to 
give  way  before  all  the  violent  innovations  introduced  by  the 
thi'ee  gentlemen  who  now  held  possession  of  the  Grange,  that 
it  looked  very  much  as  if,  in  addition  to  all  her  respect  for 
Janet's  preaching,  she  had  in  her  memory  the  pithy  old  proverb 
which  points  out  the  final  advantage  of  allowing  a  sufficient 
qnantit}'  of  rope  to  a  dog,  Avhen  he  is  troublesome. 
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The  event  which  followed  next  was  the  presentation  of  this 
newly-arrived  Mr.  William  White  to  the  mistress  of  the  mansion 
at  which  he  had  arrived,  and  to  her  adopted  daughter. 

This  took  place  in  the  drawing-room,  about  three  minutes 
before  the  dinner  was  announced.  The  ceremony  was,  of 
course,  performed  by  Mr.  Mathews,  who  sustained  his  courage 
under  it  manfully  ;  considering  that  he  felt  the  while  quite  as 
fully  aware  as  the  ladies  themselves  could  do,  that  the  man  he 
thus  presented  to  them  in  the  character  of  an  honoured  guest 
had  no  more  the  appearance  or  manners  of  a  gentleman  than  a 
marker  at  a  billiard-table,  or  a  horse-jockey  at  a  fair.  But  the 
infatuated  gentleman  knew  it  must  be  done,  and  he  set  about  it 
with  a  degree  of  firm  audacity  that  a  little  resembled  despera- 
tion. 

Yet  Mr.  William  White  was,  for  his  age,  which  was  about 
fifty,  extremely  handsome.  That  is  to  say,  that  his  large^ 
features  were  perfectly  regular  and  well-formed  ;  and  though- 
his  dark  hair  was  mingled  with  grey,  it  was  still  abundant,  ani 
still  curled  naturally.  He  wore  a  large,  full  moustache,  which, 
gave  him  a  good  deal  the  appearance  of  a  foreigner  ;  and 
though  when  he  spoke  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  his  being  an; 
Englishman,  he  had  now  and  then  an  accent,  and  now  and  them 
an  expression,  which  showed  that  he  must  have  lived  a  goocj. 
deal  in  France.  In  stature,  he  was  as  tall  as  his  dear  friend 
Stephen, — and,  like  him,  though  perfectly  well-proportioned, 
he  was  rather  too  stoutly  framed  to  suggest  any  idea  of 
elegance  or  grace. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  his  age,  grey  locks,  and  too  athletic 
frame,  he  was  still  a  splendidly  handsome  man.  But  he  was 
also  most  unmistakably  and  most  widely  removed  from  bearing, 
either  in  appearance,  accent,  or  manner,  anything  approaching 
the  stamp  of  a  gentleman. 

His  salutation  to  the  two  ladies,  though  probably  intended 
to  be  very  civil,  was  by  no  means  particularly  respectful,  and 
twice  before  they  had  left  the  dining-table  he  had  contrived  to 
make  Janet  understand  that  he  thought  her  extremely  hand- 
some, and  that  though  no  longer  a  young  man,  he  was  by  no 
means  old  enough  to  be  insensible  to  her  attractions. 
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The  second  opportunity  which  he  found  for  the  communicating 
this  interesting  intelligence,  was  about  three  minutes  after  the 
cloth  was  removed  ;  but  it  was  evident  that  both  the  ladies 
thought  they  had  sat  long  enough,  for  after  exchanging  one 
single  glance  together,  they  both  rose  and  left  the  room. 

Now  Mr.  Mathews,  though  very  decidedly  a  silly  man,  was 
not,  either  from  association  or  habit,  a  vulgar  one ;  and  not- 
withstanding his  fanaticism  of  affection  for  his  handsome 
grandson,  he  did  not  remain  for  a  moment  insensible  to  the  fact 
that  this  dear  grandson's  dear  friend  was  an  extremely  vulgar 
fellow  Nor  was  it  without  a  painful  twinge  that  he  made  the 
observation,  and  it  certainly  recalled  to  him,  in  a  manner  more 
accurate  than  agreeable,  the  style  of  persons  with  whom  he 
had  seen  the  grandmother  of  Stephen  associate,  and  it  could 
not,  therefore,  be  fairly  a  matter  either  of  blame,  or  of  wonder, 
that  the  friends  of  the  young  man  should,  at  least,  occasionally 
be  found  among  the  same  class. 

The  versatile  talents  and  showy  accomplishments  of  the 
handsome  Stephen  had  more  than  atoned  in  the  eyes  of  his 
grandfather  for  the  want  of  finish,  of  which,  perhaps,  he  was 
not  quite  insensible,  though  he  would  probably  have  been 
exceedingly  indignant  if  any  other  person  had  pointed  it  out ; 
but  even  if  Mr.  William  White  had  presented  himself  under 
the  interesting  name  of  a  near  relative,  his  atrocious  vulgarity 
was  too  strongly  marked  to  be  overlooked  in  the  same  way. 

But  what  was  he  to  do  ?  If  the  same  question  had  been  put 
to  his  wife,  it  might  have  been  answered  without  the  least 
difficulty,  and  the  answer  would  probably  have  been,  "He 
must  be  got  out  of  the  house  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and 
if  he  makes  any  diSiculty  about  going,  we  must  send  for  a 
policeman."  But  had  such  words  been  uttered  in  the  hearing 
of  Mrs.  Mathews  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say  what  the  result 
would  have  been.  That  the  old  gentleman  was  vehemently  and 
extravagantly  fond  of  his  grandson  is  quite  certain,  and,  more- 
over, notwithstanding  the  stain  upon  his  birth,  he  was  most 
wonderfully  proud  of  him,  proud  of  having*  such  a  grandson, 
proud  to  excess  of  being  his  grandfather. 

Had  he,  some  forty  years  earlier,  married  a  lady  of  suitable 
age,  and  become  the  father  of  a  legitimate  progeny,  such  a 
feeling  as  was  now  inspired  by  the  sight  of  Stephen  Cornington 
could  never  have  existed.  But  though  exceedingly  well  pleased 
by  his  union  with  the  heiress  of  Weldon  Grange,  he  was  quite 
aware  that  he  had  married  an  old  maid, — and  not  being  quite 
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unconscious  that  he  was  himself  an  old  bachelor,  his  ruling 
passion,  which,  beyond  all  question,  was  personal  vanity,  was 
wounded  by  feeling  that  not  all  his  personal  grace,  not  all  his 
hospitable  propensities,  and  not  even  his  now  handsome  income, 
could  prevent  his  new  home  from  having  a  rather  dowdy  and 
quizzical  air. 

But  the  arrival  of  this  splendid  grandson  had  completely 
removed  the  reproach,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  old  gentleman's 
devotion  to  Mr.  Stephen  Cornington  may  be  attributed  to 
this. 

Then  came  the  delightful  conviction  that  the  handsome  youth 
was  equally  devoted  to  him,  and  then  the  fond  persuasion  that 
the  resemblance  between  them  was  so  great,  as  to  render  it 
almost  impossible  to  look  at  the  grandson  without  feeling  an 
admirin"-  conviction  of  what  the  grandfather  must  once  have 
been  !  And  all  this  together  brought  on  the  habit  of  indul^ng 
him,  till  b}-  degrees,  and  not  very  slow  degrees  either,  this 
habit  became  too  strong  to  be  easily  resisted ;  and  most 
assuredly  it  was  something  very  like  a  fear  of  offending  Stephen 
which  induced  the  poor  old  gentleman  to  endure  such  a  guest 
as  Jlr.  William  Wliite. 

Endure  him,  however,  he  did  ;  and  when  on  returning  to  the 
drawing-room,  he  found  no  ladies  to  receive  them  there,  but 
instead  of  the  presence  of  his  wife  he  was  greeted  by  a  message 
from  her,  stating  that  she  was  not  quite  well,  and  that  tea  should 
be  sent  into  the  gentlemen  ;  he  exerted  himself  strenuously  to 
convince  both  Stephen  and  his  large  friend,  that  the  indisposition 
of  the  ladjr  made  no  difference  in  the  world,  and  that  he  only 
hoped  that  they  woukl  set  about  making  themselves  comfortable 
in  any  way  they  lilced. 

He  proposed  cards,  and  he  proposed  billiards,  and  then  he 
proposed  that  his  dear  Stephen  should  open  the  pianoforte,  and 
regale  them  with  some  of  his  charming  imitative  perform- 
ances. 

"  Which,  if  you  have  never  heard  them,"  said  jMr.  Mathews 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  trying-  to  look  in  particularly  higl 
spirits,  "will  make  you  die  with  laughing." 

''My  service  to  you,  Sir,  but  I  have  no  wish  for  it,"  reiolied 
Mr.  William  White,  almost  as  solemnly  as  if  declining  anj 
other  sort  of  death.  "And  as  to  cards  or  bilHards  witia  him 
there  would  be  no  sport  in  that, — would  there,  Stephen  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  the  young  man,  colouring;  "there  is 
no  fan  in  playing  Avith  intimate  friends." 
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'•  Besides,  to  say  the  truth,"  added  Mr.  White,  "  I  feel  a  little 
in  the  same  way  as  your  old  lady, — that  is  to  say,  you  know,  a 
little  touch  of  headache  ;  and  there  is  nothing-  I  should  like  so 
■well  as  8"oins>-  up  into  my  own  sleeping--room,  and  taking-  my 
old  acquaintance  with  me.  I  have  lots  of  things  that  I  want 
to  say  to  him, — so  if  you  will  let  me  have  a  g-ood  bit  of  fire  up 
there,  and  a  jug  of  hot  water,  with  a  bottle  of  spirits  and  some 
sugar,  we  can  have  our  talk  and  be  in  nobody's  way." 

Mr.  Mathews  immediately  rang  the  bell ;  saying,  however, 
as  he  did  so, — 

"  As  to  your  being  in  anybody's  way,  Mr.  White,  I  hope  you 
will  not  conceive  anything  of  the  sort  to  be  possible.  My  house 
is  always  open  to  my  own  friends,  and,  of  course,  to  the  friends 
of  my  dear  grandson  also.  The  accident  of  Mrs.  Mathews' 
being  unwell,  cannot,  I  assui-e  you,  make  any  difference  what- 
ever." 

"  That's  your  sort.  Sir  !"  replied  Mr.  W^illiam  W^hite,  with  a 
broad  grin.  "You  are  a  fine  old  fellow,  and  it  does  you  honour 
to  speak  out  after  that  fashion,  for  your  madam  does  not  look 
like  the  very  meekest  of  God's  creatures." 

And  then  the  facetious  stranger  laughed  aloud,  Mr.  Mathews 
making  a  strong  effort  to  join  in  his  mirth.  But  the  effort, 
as  it  seemed,  was  not  very  successful ;  for  his  lively  new 
acquaintance,  after  looking  at  him  for  a  moment,  laughed  again, 
and  said, — 

"You  oug'lit  to  bribe  us,  old  gentleman,  not  to  tell  of  you  ; 
for  the  mare,  you  know,  will  sometimes  be  the  better  horse,  let 
us  do  what  we  can  to  prevent  it.  But  if  I  was  you,  Mr. 
Mathews,  I  should  try  to  get  a  kiss  now  and  then  from  that 
devilish  pretty  girl  that  your  old  dragon  has  got  with  her. 
That  girl  suits  my  taste  to  a  nicety." 

"  It  is  lucky  then,  that  she  does  not  suit  mine,"  said  Stephen, 
brutally  ;  "but,  for  my  part,  I  hate  the  very  sight  of  her." 

"  Well,  ]\Iaster  Stephen,  there  is  no  accounting  for  taste," 
rejoined  his  friend,  "and  at  any  rate  we  shan't  quarrel  on  that 
point.  And  now  let's  be  jogging.  The  hot  water  can  come 
after  us.  So  I  wish  you  a  sound  slee]3,  and  no  curtain-lectures 
to  disturb  it." 

And  having  said  these  words,  with  the  addition  of  a  good 
loud  laugh,  he  rolled  his  enormous  person  out  of  the  room,  and 
was  immediately  followed  by  his  friend  Stephen, 
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CHAPTER  LVJ. 

"You  know  the  road  better  than  I  do,"  said  Mr.  William 
White,  standing  aside  to  let  Stephen  pass  him.  "  Lead  on  to 
your  own  sleeping-room,  young  master ;  that's  where  I  want 
to  go  to." 

Stephen  obeyed, — and  they  were  presently  in  the  very  com- 
fortable apartment  allotted  to  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Mathews. 

Stephen,  as  he  entered,  immediately  closed  the  door  after 
him,  but  Mr.  William  White  did  not  appear  to  think  this  pre- 
caution sufficient  to  secure  their  privacy — for  first  with  his  own 
massive  hand  he  locked  the  door,  and  then  taking  a  candle  in 
his  hand,  he  opened  two  cupboards,  to  ascertain  that  they  were 
not  inhabited,  and  then,  dropping  upon  one  knee,  he  thrust  the 
candle  under  the  bed,  in  order  to  convince  himself  that  no 
listener  was  sheltered  there.  Having  satisfied  himself  on  this 
point,  be  took  a  deliberate  survey  of  the  premises,  and  spying 
out  a  comfortable-looking  arm-chair  that  stood  beside  the  bed, 
he  conveyed  it  to  the  chimney-corner  ;  and  having  stirred  the 
fire,  and  thrown  on  it  a  copious  supply  of  coals,  he  seated  him- 
self, and  stretching'  his  enormous  length  of  limb  across  the 
hearth,  he  said, — 

"  Now  then.  Master  Stephen,  you  sit  down  there  exactly  oppo- 
site to  me,  for  I  like  to  look  into  your  handsome  face  when  my 
intention  is  to  cross-examine  you.  You  shall  mix  a  stiff"  tum- 
bler for  me  presently,  but  I  have  two  or  three  questions  to  ask 
before  we  get  to  that." 

"And  I  have  got  two  or  three  questions  to  ask  on  my  side," 
cried  Stephen  fiercely  ;  "and  I'll  have  them  answered  too,  were 
you  ten  times  were  you  a  hundred  times  over  what  you 

are." 

"You  need  not  go  to  your  multiplication  table.  Master 
Stephen,  to  express  either  your  courage  or  your  impudence. 
Being  what  I  am,  once  will  be  quite  enough  for  you." 

"  ISTow  tell  me,  then,"  said  the  young  man  with  savage  stern- 
ness,— yet  not  without  some  symptoms  of  fear  too,  as  he  looked 
at  the  powerful  features  of  his  gigantic  visitor, — "now  tell  me 
if  you  can,  what  devil  or  devil's  imp  it  was  which  inspired  you 
with  the  mad  thought  of  coming  after  me  here." 
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"  Devils'  imps,  you  know,  are  all  friendly  to  their  masters, 
Stephen, — and  it  was  a  friendly  imp  that  sent  me  here.  And 
take  my  word  for  it,  Master  Stephen,  it  was  no  mad  thought 
that  brought  me  here,  but  a  thought  very  particularly  the 
reverse.  I  was  as  sober  as  a  judge,  and  as  wise  as  Solomon, 
when  I  determined  to  come  here,"  replied  the  visitor. 

"  You  are  likely  to  find  yourself  most  lamentably  out  in  your 
reckoning,"  replied  the  angry  boy  ;  "but  it  would  serve  you 
right  to  let  you  go  on  right  ahead,  till  you  get  into  such  rough 
water  as  might  chance  to  give  you  just  what  you  deserved." 

"  You  do  not  express  yourself  at  all  respectfully,  Stephen,  or 
by  many  degrees  so  much  like  a  gentleman  as  your  accounts  of 
yourself  had  led  me  to  hope  that  I  should  find  you,"  said  Mr. 
White.  "  However,  as  my  affairs  are  rather  of  a  pressing 
nature,  I  will  postpone  for  the  present  the  lecture  which  you 
seem  so  greatly  to  require  on  the  article  of  proper  respect.  I 
am  come  here,  dearly-beloved,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from 
your  dutiful  and  afi'ectionate  hands,  the  largest  sum  of  money 
which  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  procure  me  And  if 

your  means  fail,  I  shall  not  shrink  from  giving  you  a  little  help, 
my  boy.  The  fact  is,  Stephen,  that  you  are  in  capital  good 
quarters  for  such  a  job, — and  1  am  in  no  condition,  I  can  tell 
you,  to  let  that  or  any  other  good  chance  slip  by  me." 

"  A  good  chance,  indeed  ?  "  replied  Stephen ;  "  why,  if  you 
would  but  leave  me  alone,  it  would  be  an  absolute  certainty, 
and  a  certainty  more  than  you  ever  dreamed  of  in  your  life.  I 
stand  at  this  moment,"  he  continued,  "  with  this  house  and  two 
thousand  a  year  settled  upon  me  as  firmly  as  the  law  can  settle 
it,  if  you  are  not  mad  enough  to  come  in  the  way  and  pre- 
vent it." 

"  And  it  would  be  a  mad  act  to  do,  if  there  was  not  a  reason 
for  it  worth  more  than  two  thousand  a  year,"  returned  the 
other.  "  The  law,  you  say,  my  dear,  will  take  care  of  you,  if  I 
don't  prevent  it ;  and  I  may  say  just  the  same  words  to  you, 
Stephen,  in  return, — the  law  will  settle  my  business  for  me,  if 
you  do  not  come  in  the  way  and  prevent  it.  I  have  made  a 
troublesome  little  blunder  lately,  my  dear  Stephen.  I  have 
written  another  man's  name,  by  mistake,  instead  of  my  own. 
A  few  years  ago  I  should  have  been  hanged  for  it ;  but  now,  if 
I  am  caught,  I  shall  be  only  transported  for  life." 

"  Did  you  get  the  money  ?  "  demanded  Stephen,  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  got  the  money,  every  shilling  of  it ;  and  it 
might  have  helped  me  to  run  off  with  itself, — as  you  told  me  in 
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your  letters  that  a  beautiful  young  heiress  was  going  to  do  with 
you  ;  only  that  here  again  is  a  striking  likeness  between  us, — ■ 
for  you  have  lost  the  lady,  and  I  have  lost  the  money." 

"  Lost  it !  "  exclaimed  Stephen,  looking  petrified. 

"Yes,  my  dear;  I  lost  it  at  iiazaed,"  replied  his  gigantic 
companion,  affecting  a  stultified  look  of  innocence  that  might 
have  well  become  a  five-year-old  baby  of  Brobdignag-. 

"  I  presume.  Sir,"  said  the  young  man,  "from  your  manner  of 
speaking,  that  you  are  indulging  in  a  joke  at  my  expense  ;  but 
before  yon  go  on  to  explain  it,  I  greatly  wish  that  you  would 
permit  me  to  relate,  in  the  shortest  manner  possible,  the  real 
situation  in  'VN'hich  I  stand,  which  I  faithfully  promise  to  do 
w  ithout  indulging  in  any  joke  at  all." 

"  It  may  be,  dearly-beloved  Stephen,  that  there  may  be  quite 
as  much  of  gravity  in  my  history  as  in  yours.  But  patience  is 
the  virtue  of  ripe  age ;  impatience  the  folly  of  unripe  youth. 
I  will,  therefore,  submit  to  listen  to  your  story  before  I  insist 
upon  j'our  listening  to  mine  ;  but  make  it  as  short  as  you  can, 
my  dear  boy,  for  trust  me  there  is  no  joke  in  Avhat  I  will  after- 
wards tell  you." 

Stephen  looked  at  him  earnestly  for  a  moment,  and  took  his 
cue  from  the  expression  of  a  countenance  with  which  he  was 
well  acquainted,  and  which  indicated  with  sufficient  plainness 
that  this  was,  in  truth,  no  fitting  season  for  jesting. 

"  There  never  was  a  more  successful  letter  written,"  began 
the  young-  man,  "than  that  of  my  grandmother  to  Mr.  Mathews. 
It  opened  his  heart  to  me  directly  ;  and  from  the  first  hour  in 
which  he  read  it,  up  to  the  present  moment,  he  has  made  it 
evident  that  the  claim  which  her  letter  gave  me  upon  his  affec- 
tions superseded  every  other  feeling  of  his  heart.  He  Avas,  I 
lielieve,  living  upon  very  good  tei'ms  with  his  wife  when 
I  arrived  ;  but  it  was  cas\-  enough  for  me  to  see  that  I  soon 
became,  in  his  eyes,  a  person  of  much  greater  importance  than 
wife  or  father-in-law  either  Nor  did  he  leave  me  long  in 
ignorance  of  the  agreeable  position  in  which  I  stood.  It  seems 
that  when  he  first  heard  the  agreeable  news  that  he  was  a 
grandfather,  he  covenanted  with  the  lady  he  was  going  to  marvy, 
and  with  the  father  likewise,  that  his  own  property  should  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  devolve  to  this  grandson.  The  lady  con- 
sented to  this,  but  upon  condition  that  during  the  lives  both  of 
her  father  and  her  husband  she  should  enjoy  the  independent 
possession  of  five  hundred  a  year  ;  and,  moreover,  provided  this 
were  granted,  she  ofFered,  having  no  relations  of  her  own,  to 
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permit  Mr.  Matliews  to  dispose  of  the  joint  property,  provided 
tluit  in  case  of  lier  surviving-  her  father  and  her  husband  she 
shoidd  have  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole  income  during  her  Hfe  ; 
and  it  is  thus  tliat  the  setth'ment  now  stands." 

v'^tepheu  ceased,  and  his  companion  havin;^-  listened  to  him 
very  attentively,  remained  in  silent  rumination  for  a  minute  or 
two,  after  he  had  finished  his  statement. 

At  lenji'tli  he  said,  but  in  a  voice  scarcely  above  a  whisper, 
"  Then,  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mathews  were  to  be  both  dead  to- 
morrow, you,  Stephen  O^rnington,  would  be  the  owner  of  this 
place  and  of  two  thousand  a-year?" 

"  Yes  ! "  replied  Stephen,  distinctly.  But  he,  too,  spoke  in  a 
whisper. 

And  then  they  both  remained  silent  for  several  minutes. 

"  My  position,  Stephen,  is  a  very  ticklish  one,"  said  Mr. 
AVilliam  White,  drawing  a  long  breath.  It  is  as  well,  I  believe, 
to  make  you  understand  the  whole  truth  at  once.  If  I  am 
caught  I  shall  be  tried,  and  transported  for  life  as  certainly  as 
I  am  sitting  before  you  now.  I  daresay  you  kno^v  a  good  deal 
more  about  London  and  its  ways  than  your  beloved  grandfather 
gives  you  credit  for :  but  yet  I  really  doubt  if  3'ou  know  enough 
to  make  you  fully  understand  the  sort  of  position  in  which  a 
fellow  in  my  cursed  condition  finds  himself  when  he  is  obliged 
to  g-o  there  without  twenty  shillings  in  his  pocket.  If  I  could 
once  quit  the  country,  I  should  be  safe  enough  ;  but  this  is  not 
to  be  done  without  money,  and  money,  my  dear  boy,  I  must 
have.  You  understand  me,  Stephen.  Go  your  own  Avay  to 
work.  Manage  the  job  just  as  you  like  best  ;  but  money, 
young  gentleman,  I  must  have,  and  you  must  procure  it  for 
me." 

"  And  I  swear,  before  God  and  all  his  saints,  and  the  blessed 
Mary  to  boot,  that  if  your  life,  and  my  life  too,  depended  upon 
it,  I  could  not  procure  you  twenty  pounds,"  replied  Stephen, 
without  a  shadow  of  bullying,  and  looking  deadly  pale. 

"  That  makes  no  difference  whatever,  Stephen,  and  that  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do.  Necessity  has  no  law  but  its  own.  The 
thing  must  be  done,  and,  doubtless,  there  are  many  ways  of 
doing  it.  I  am  perfectly  well  disposed  to  leave  the  choice  to 
you.  The  thing  must  be  done,  and  you  must  do  it.  The 
manner  liow,  I  leave  to  your  choice,  and  the  time  when  shall 
depend  upon  circumstances.  There  are  many  circumstances  in 
my  position  here  extremely  favourable  to  my  concealment,  and 
I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  my  indulging  myself  Avith  a 
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little  breathing  time.  But  this  must  be  done  with  caution. 
However,  if  nothing  occurs  to  startle  me,  I  think  that  I  may 
venture  upon  remaining  here  for  three  days.  They  won't  get 
wind  of  me  easily.  I5ut  I  will  risk  it  no  longer,  Master 
Stephen.  By  this  hour,  on  Thursday  next,  I  must  receive  from 
your  hands  the  sum  of  iive  hundred  pounds  ;  unless,  indeed, 
accident  should  be  likely  to  put  you  with  tolerable  brevity,  and 
with  tolerable  certainty,  into  the  possession  of  your  fine  inheri- 
tance. In  that  case,  I  would  take  ten  pounds  and  a  labourer's 
frock,  and  beg  my  way,  you  know,  dow^n  to  Scotland,  trusting 
to  the  future.  I  could  embark  there  easy  enough,  in  a  fishing- 
boat.  But  this  is  only  a  liivt.  I  shall  expect  your  answer 
to-morrow,  and  I  will  come  here  for  it." 

Having  said  these  words,  he  ceased,  and  remained  with  his 
large  wide  open  eyes  fixed  upon  the  pallid  face  opposite  to  him, 
with  a  sort  of  mocking  solemnity  that  had  all  the  hori-or  of 
tragedy,  and  all  the  coarseness  of  comedy  in  it. 

He  looked  like  a  huge  demon,  cast  in  iron  ;  while  Stephen 
looked  like  a  familiar,  who,  though  admitted  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  most  hideous  sins — nay,  graciously  permitted  to  participate 
in  their  perpetration — was  still  but  an  imp,  and  treated  with  a 
good  deal  of  familiar  scorn  accordingly. 

Twice  he  attempted  to  speak  in  reply  to  the  imperative  com- 
mand thus  laid  upon  him,  and  twice  he  failed  to  articulate  a 
S3'llable,  literally  from  not  having  breath  to  speak. 

Mr.  William  White  smiled,  with  a  little  scorn,  perhaps,  but 
showed  no  ^'iolent  symptoms  of  indignation — though  this  silence 
certainly  appeared  to  be  singularly  inconvenient,  considering 
the  critical  situation  of  the  individual  who  was  awaiting  his 
reply^ 

"  You  have  not  words,  or  you  have  not  breath,  or  you  have 
not  strengtli,  or  you  have  not  courage,  to  answer  me,"  said  the 
iron  man.  "  You  are  a  fine-looking  fellow,  Stephen,  consider- 
ing that  you  are  but  a  boy  ;  but  a  little  degenerate,  I  am  afraid 
— a  little  degenerate.  However,  it  matters  not,"  he  added, 
rising  from  his  chair  ;  "  you  have  heard  me,  which  is  more 
important  than  my  now  hearing  you.  I  suspect,  that  if  at  this 
moment  you  had  strength  to  speak,  I  should  hear  nothing 
nobler  from  you  than  assurances  that  what  I  have  asked  is 
impossible.  I5ut  night  thoughts  are  sometimes  wise  thoughts, 
and  they  may,  probably,  prove  so  in  j^our  case  ;  for  it  is  likely 
enough  that  you  may  remember,  in  the  simg  solitude  of  your 
omi  chamber,  that  what  I  ask  I  command  ! " 
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And  having  said  this,  he  took  his  candle,  bent  his  head  very 
graciously  in  farewell,  and  opened  the  door.  He  paused,  how- 
ever, for  a  moment,  eve  he  passed  through  it,  and  said,  "  The 
first  door,  I  believe  ? "  and  then  Stephen  roused  himself  suffi- 
ciently to  utter  "  Yes,"  and  in  the  next  moment  the  door  was 
closed  upon  him,  and  he  was  left  alone. 


CHAPTER  LVn. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  Mrs.  Mathews  paid  a  visit 
to  Janet,  in  her  bed-room.  "  I  am  come  to  consult  you,  my 
dear  child,"  said  she,  noiselessly  closing  the  door.  "  It  has  not 
very  often  happened  to  me,  Janet,  to  feel  so  much  in  doubt  as  I 
do  at  this  minute  as  to  what  I  ought  to  do.  You  know  the 
advice  which  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Outhbridge,  has  given  me. 
You  know  vs^hat  the  objections  were,  and  are,  against  my  ac- 
cepting it.  Mr.  Outhbridge  is  to  call  on  me  again,  in  order  to 
discuss  the  subject  further,  and  to  learn  my  decision  ;  but  I  do 
not  expect  him  till  to-morrow.  Now  the  fact  is,  Janet,  that  the 
arrival  of  this  horrible  man  has  gone  far  towards  convincing 
me  that  Mr.  Outhbridge  is  right,  and  that  my  first  duty  is  to 
remove  you  from  a  house  that  is  no  longer  fit  to  be  your  home. 
What  I  come  now  to  consult  upon  is,  whether  it  will  be  better 
for  us  to  throw  ourselves  upon  the  hospitality  of  Lady  Otter- 
borne  at  once,  by  our  walking  across  the  park  immediately, 
before  the  two  gentlemen  descend  to  breakfast,  or  whether  it  will 
not  be  more  dignified  and  more  wise  to  await  another  visit  from 
Mr.  Outhbridge,  state  to  him  the  new  adventure  that  has  be- 
fallen us,  and  then  to  act  as  he  may  advise  ?" 

Janet  listened  very  attentively  to  this  long  speech,  for  her 
young  head  was  working  too,  upon  the  decidedly  puzzling  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  were  better  for  poor,  harassed  Mrs. 
Mathews  to  endure  her  home,  or  to  run  away  from  it. 

"  Our  thoughts,  dear  mother,  have  been  working  upon  the 
same  question,  probably  as  much  as  they  could  have  been  had 
we  passed  the  night  together,  and  the  result  of  my  meditations 
is,  that  you  had  better  wait  for  another  visit  from  Mr.  Oath- 
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bridge.  One  reason  for  my  thinking  so  is,  that  I  suspect  we 
are  both  of  us  too  much  under  the  influence  of  anger  and  dis- 
gust for  our  judgment  upon  the  all-important  subject  of  separa- 
tion to  have  fair  play.  Mr.  Cuthbridge  is  more  likely  to  be  in 
his  sober  senses." 

"  Perhaps,  Janet,  you  will  think  that  I  have  indeed  lost  every 
sense  that  deserves  to  be  called  sober,  when  I  confess  to  you 
that  I  not  only  feel  disgust,  but  fear.  If  my  life  depended  upon 
it,  I  could  not  tell  you  what  it  is  I  fear,  and  yet  I  can  give  no 
other  name  to  the  sensation  that  torments  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Mathews,  with  a  sort  of  shudder  that  made  her  companion 
smile. 

"Then  if  such  be  your  condition,"  said  Janet,  "I  most 
strongly  recommend  your  taking-  no  decisive  step  till  you  have 
some  one  of  stouter  heart  than  mine  to  counsel  you.  Do  not 
run  from  your  house  in  terror,  my  dear  mother,  because  a  very 
tall,  very  stout,  very  vulgar  man  came  to  visit  Mr.  Stephen 
Cornington." 

"Then,  while  we  wait  for  a  more  sober-minded  judgment 
than  mine  to  direct  us,  let  us  condescend  to  soothe  our  irritated 
feelings  by  a  sort  of  half-measure,"  replied  Mrs.  Mathews. 

"  Well,  dearest,  and  what  shall  the  half- measure  be?"  said 
Janet. 

"  Why,  let  us  boldly  walk  down  to  breakfast,"  returned  her 
friend,  "  and  let  us  soberly  and  courageouslj'  meet  the  big  man 
again  ;  and  after  breakfast,  when  the  gentlemen  have  determined 
how  they  Avill  dispose  of  themselves  for  the  morning,  we  will 
watch  our  opportunity,  and  quietly  creep  across  the  park  to  our 
refuge.  And  then  Ave  will  tell  them  all  about  it,  Janet.  There 
will  be  no  danger,  I  think,  of  our  meeting  the  party  at  the 
Manor-house.  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Mathews  will  be  disposed 
to  introduce  his  new  friend  there.    Do  you  ?" 

The  reply  to  this  was  so  gay  a  smile,  as  to  strengthen  the 
nerves  of  Mrs.  Mathews  considerably,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
she  jested  upon  her  own  terrors  very  sarcastically,  and  when 
the  breakfast-bell  rang,  the  two  ladies  made  their  appearance 
arm-in-arm,  and  saluted  the  strange  guest  with  the  most  dig- 
nified politeness  and  composure. 

[t  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  they  did  so,  for  there  was  a 
shadow  lowering  on  the  brow  of  Mr.  William  White  as  they 
entered  the  room  ;  but  it  vanished  instantly  upon  receiving  the 
salutation  of  his  hostess. 

The  manner  of  this  man,  too,  was  much  less  olfensive  than 
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it  had  been  on  the  preceding  night ;  for  though  he  sat  exactly 
opposite  to  Janet,  he  never  once  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  face. 

This  was  a  great  relief  to  her,  and  moreover  it  left  her  at 
liberty  to  look  at  him,  which  a  -strong  feeling  of  curiosity 
prompted  her  to  do,  and  she  now  ventured  to  indulge  it.  But 
of  this,  Mr.  William  White  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  conscious. 
He  was  evidently  pre-occupied  ;  but  though  perfectly  civil,  he 
was  more  quiet  than  conversable,  and  by  way  of  accounting  for 
this,  he  said  that  he  had  been  travelling  a  great  deal  lately,  and 
that  he  was  still  feeling  the  fatigue  arising  from  it. 

In  answer  to  a  polite  proposal  from  Mr.  Mathews,  that  if  he 
liked  it  he  could  lend  him  a  horse,  and  take  him  to  see  some  of 
the  prettiest  scenery  in  the  county,  he  said  that  he  believed  he 
had  no  great  taste  for  scenery,  and  that  it  would  better  suit 
him  to  sit  in  an  easy  chair  and  read  the  newspaper. 

Nevertheless,  he  seemed  to  feel  some  little  interest  about  the 
horse  which  was  offered  for  his  use,  for  he  asked  if  it  was  a 
tolerably  quick  goer. 

The  easy  chair,  which  it  was  evident  Mr.  William  White 
liked  best,  was  the  one  he  had  sat  in  on  the  preceding  evening, 
in  Stephen's  room,  and  his  young  friend  indulged  him  in  this 
predilection,  as  soon  as  it  was  expressed ;  and  accordingly  it 
was  there  that  they  established  themselves,  and  there  that  they 
remained  till  very  nearly  the  hour  of  dinner. 

What  ■  Mr.  MathcAvs  did  with  himself  was  not  very  w^ell 
known  to  anybody  ;  but  Sally  Spicer  said  that  she  thought  ho 
had  shut  himself  into  his  own  room,  for  she  had  met  him 
coming  up  the  stairs,  and  that  he  said  to  her  as  he  passed  that 
he  was  afraid  he  was  going  to  have  a  headache. 

Mrs.  Mathews  and  Janet  meanwhile  persevered  in  their 
intention  of  walking  to  the  Manor-house,- — ^where  the  intended 
consultation  took  place,  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
the  parties  engaged  in  it ;  for  it  was  agreed,  Avithout  a  dis- 
sentient voice,  that  nothing  could  be  so  easy,  and  that  certainly 
nothing  could  be  so  agreeable,  as  that  they  should  both  take 
up  their  abode  at  the  Manor-house  as  long  as  the  big  man 
remained  at  the  Grange ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  courage  of 
Mrs.  Mathews  being  restored  by  the  peaceable  demeanour  of 
the  big  man  during  breakfast,  and  by  the  facility  Avitli  Avhich 
she  had  transported  herself  and  Janet  beyond  his  reach,  she 
was  fain  to  confess  that  she  did  not  really  believe  that  there 
was  anything  to  be  afraid  of,  unless  it  were  that  the  said  big 
man  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  stare  at  Janet  again. 
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"That,  at  least,  is  decidedly  my  own  concern,"  said  Sir 
Herbert ;  "  and  therefore  I  must  beg  to  have  a  vote  in  the 
business.  I  don't  like  that  my  Janet  should  be  stared  at  by 
the  big  man,  and  I  don't  think  she  would  particularly  like  it 
herself ;  therefore,  my  very  dear  friend,  I  will  beg  as  a  most 
especial  favour  that  when  you  have  had  enough  of  us  you 
would  let  me  escort  you  home  again  across  the  park,  leaving 
Janet  to  pass  the  day  with  my  mother." 

"Well,  Sir  Herbert,  I  suppose  I  must  consent.  It  is  evident 
that  you  are  jealous  of  our  big  man,  and  who  shall  say  what 
may  happen  if  I  refuse  ?  " 

In  consequene,  therefore,  of  this  arrangement,  Mrs.  Mathews 
returned  to  the  Grange  escorted  by  Herbert,  leaving  Janet  tete- 
d-iSte  with  his  mother. 

"Do,  dearest!  tell  me  something  more  of  this  strange 
visitor?"  said  Lady  Otterborne,  as  soon  'as  they  were  left 
alone.  "  I  am  quite  sure  there  must  be  something  very  extra- 
ordinary about  him,  for  our  dear  Mrs.  Mathews  is  not  a  person 
to  be  alarmed  for  nothing  in  the  way  which  it  is  evident  hap- 
pened to  her  last  night." 

"  I  do  not  really  think  that  she  positively  feared  danger  from 
him,"  replied  Janet.  "  It  is  not  very  likely,  you  know,  that 
this  favourite  grandson  should  really  bring  anybody  into  the 
house  to  rob  and  murder  us.  But  if  not  absolutely  alarming-, 
there  must  be  always  something  startling,  I  think,  in  what  is 
both  out  of  place  and  unexpected.  Unexpected  the  arrival  of 
this  man  most  certainly  was,  for  we  had  never  heard  of  his 
existence  before  ;  and  could  you  see  him  you  would  understand, 
dear  Lady  Otterborne,  better  than  any  description  of  mine 
could  make  you,  how  completely  out  of  place  this  man  appears 
in  the  house  of  a  gentleman." 

"  Was  his  dress  particularly  strange  ?  "  said  Lady  Otterborne. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  replied  Janet,  "for  I  do  not  know  how 
he  was  dressed  ;  but  I  suppose  it  was  strange,  because  every- 
thins:  about  him  seemed  strano'e." 

"  Was  he  very  ugly?"  demanded  her  fi-iend. 

"  No  ! "  returned  Janet,  very  decisively  ;  "  and  now  I  will 
tell  you  the  strangest  thing  of  all.  Instead  of  being  ugly,  I 
realty  believe  that  he  was  very  handsome,  only  very  tall  and 
very  large  ;  but — "  and  there  she  stopped. 

"  But  what,  Janet  ?  Why  should  there  be  anything  strange 
in  the  man's  being  handsome  ?  "  said  Lady  Otterborne. 

"  Nothing  ! "  was  Janet's  reply.    "  There  is  nothing  strange 
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in  bis  being  bandsome,  for  you  may  see  b^idsome  people  in  all 
stations,  and  ugly  people,  too.  No  !  no !  The  strangeness 
was  not  in  bis  being  bandsome,  but  in  bis  being  so  very  like 
bis  dear  friend,  Mr.  Stephen  !  But  Mrs.  Mathews  did  not 
see  it." 

"  Then  I  presume,  Janet,"  replied  Lady  Otterborne,  "  that 
this  strange  resemblance  must  have  been  a  fancy  of  yours  ?" 

"  No  !  no ! "  again  ejaculated  Janet,  "  I  am  sure  it  was  no 
fancy.  I  am  a  portrait  sketcber,  you  know,  Lady  Otterborne, 
and  I  think  I  know  what  constitutes  a  real,  and  not  a  fanciful 
likeness.  In  short,  dear  lady,  my  private  conviction  is  that 
they  are  nearly  related." 

"  Nay,  then,  my  dear,  that  may  account  for  the  hospitable 
reception  which  our  good,  silly  Mr.  Mathews  has  given  him  ; 
and  instead  of  appearing  strange,  I  think  it  removes  the 
strangeness,"  said  Lady  Otterborne. 

"But  if  he  be  a  relative,  why  not  avow  it?"  said  Janet. 

"  He  may  have  avov,^ed  it  to  Mr.  Mathews,  perhaps,"  replied 
her  friend. 

"  True,"  returned  Janet ;  and  here  the  conversation  dropped, 
for  Herbert  now  joined  them,  and  they  were  at  no  loss  to  find 
themes  of  deeper  interest  to  talk  of  than  any  vrhich  Stephen 
Cornington  or  bis  friend  could  furnish. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

Scarcely  had  Mrs.  Mathews  reseated  herself  in  the  "Den" 
when  Mr.  Cuthbridge  made  bis  appearance  at  the  door  of  it, 
and  was  received  with  something  like  a  shout  of  welcome. 
"Ah !  you  know  not  how  much  you  have  been  wished  for.  Sir 
Priest ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  We  have  had  an  adventure  since 
your  last  visit,  which  has,  I  think,  very  nearly  determined  me 
to  follow  your  advice." 

"  If  it  be  not  a  very  bad  adventure,  I  think  I  shall  be  glad 
of  it,"  be  replied,  "for  I  shall  rejoice  at  anything  Avhich 
changes  your  present  position — I  do  not  like  it.  Now,  then  ! 
— Tell  me  all  about  it." 
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She  did  tell  liim  all  about  it ;  and  after  meditating  in  silence 
for  a  moment,  he  said, 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  man." 

"And  I  shall  like  that  you  should  see  him,"  she  replied  : 
"  and  nothing  can  be  more  easy,"  she  added.  "  You  have  only 
to  stay  and  dine  here.  It  will  be  an  especial  kindness  to  me  if 
you  will  do  so,  for  Janet  is  with  Lady  Otterborne,  and  will  not 
return  till  I  send  the  carriage  for  her  in  the  evening." 

"  Then  I  will  stay  and  dine  with  you,"  said  ilr.  Cuthbridge, 
gravely,  "  though  it  is  possible  my  pious  penitent  may  not  be 
particularly  well  pleased  to  see  me.  Do  not  let  anybody,  not 
even  the  faithful  Sally,  know  that  I  am  here.  Kcither  she,  nor 
anyone  else,  I  think,  saw  me  enter.  Where  do  you.  suppose 
this  guest  of  Mr.  Stephen's  may  be  at  present  ?  " 

"  I  know  not,"  she  replied,  "  for  I  am  but  just  returned  from 
the  Manor-house.  But  you  will  be  perfectly  out  of  sight  if  you 
remain  here.  Master  Stephen  himself  has  never  yet  crossed 
this  threshold,  and  I  do  not  think  he  is  likely  to  attempt  it 
to-day." 

la  order  to  make  the  matter  sure,  however,  it  was  agreed 
between  them  that  Mrs.  Mathews  should  leave  him  ia 
solitary  possession  of  the  room,  the  door  of  which  he  might 
very  safely  lock  without  creating  any  suspicion  that  it  contained 
a  prisoner  ;  for  Mrs.  IMa thews  very  frequently  secured  her 
door  on  leaving  this  room,  in  order  to  protect  her  widely- 
scattered  papers  from  the  neat  arrangement  of  the  housemaid. 

Mr.  Cuthbridge  gave  a  very  cordial  consent  to  this  arrange- 
ment ;  for  he  felt  a  strong  suspicion  that  his  penitent  would 
prefer  a  solitary  ramble,  and  the  loss  of  his  dimier,  to  meeting 
him  at  the  table. 

Iilrs.  ]\Iathews,  therefore,  left  him,  and  carried  her  book  and 
her  work  into  the  drawing-room  ;  but  her  usually  tranquil  state 
of  spirits  had  been  too  much  disturbed  to  permit  her  occupying 
herself  either  by  book  or  work,  and  as  the  setting  sun  still 
shed  a  bright  gleam  OA^er  the  lawn,  she  envelojoed  herself  in 
the  ever-ready  shawl  which  hung  in  the  hall,  and  strolled  out 
into  the  garden. 

The  evening  was  as  mild  as  a  Januaiy  evening  could  well  be, 
but  nevertheless  she  fancied  that  she  should  like  the  path  in 
the  kitchen-garden,  which  was  sheltered  by  the  east  side  of  the 
house,  to  her  usual  favoui'ite  walk  round  the  lawn.  Having 
reached  this  sheltered  path,  she  began  to  meditate  on  the 
strange  position  in  which  she  found  herself 
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"  If  any  living  woman  could  have  been  justified  in  tliinkiu!^ 
herself  safe  from  adventures  I  might  have  been  so,  one  short 
year  ago,"  thought  she,  mournfully  enough, — "yet  what  is  my 
condition  now  ?  I  a;n  I'rightened,  I  scarcely  know  why  ;  yet 
friijlitened  1  most  certainly  am,  and  so  is  poor  Janet  too  ;  and 
the  vagueness  of  our  fears,  though  it  ought  to  suggest  the 
probability  that  they  are  unfounded,  only  renders  our  condition 
more  painful  !  And  my  poor  silly  husband,  too  !    I  feel 

sure  that  he  is  under  the  same  influence,  though  he  affects, 
poor  soul,  to  look  so  particularly  light-hearted  and  gay.  "Wlio 
is  this  monster-mau  that  has  come  down  upon  us  ? — and  why 
should  tliat  usually  audacious  boy  appear  so  greatly  cowed  by 
his  presence  ?  " 

While  asking  herself  these  unanswerable  questions,  Mrs. 
^lathews  passed  more  than  once  under  the  window  of  Stephen 
Cornington's  room. 

When  she  first  passed,  she  forgot  her  vicinity  to  it ;  but  when 
she  passed  again,  she  trod  lightly, — for  Sally  Spicer  had  told 
her,  upon  her  return  from  the  Manor-house,  that  Mr.  Stephen 
and  his  strange  companion  had  been  shut  up  together  in  that 
room  all  the  morning.  But  when  she  passed  the  third  time  no 
such  precaution  seemed  necessary,  for  the  deep-toned  voice  oi 
the  stranger  was  suddenly  raised  to  so  passionate  a  key  as  to 
render  it  pretty  nearly  impossible  that  any  sound  from  without 
could  have  arrested  the  attention  of  those  within  the  room. 

And  again,  poor  lady,  she  felt  the  painful  influence  of  fear, 
tliough  still  without  any  rational  reason  for  supposing  that 
danger  threatened  her.  It  was  tolerably  certain,  indeed,  that 
her  husband's  usually  audacious  grandson  was  at  that  moment 
under  the  discipline  of  angry  lang-uage  from  his  companion, 
hut  there  was  nothing  in  this  likely  to  aflfect  her  nerves  very 
painfully  ;  yet  still  the  sounds  frightened  her,  and,  though  with 
no  intention  whatever  of  listening',  she  stood  as  immovably  still 
beneath  the  window  as  if  the  rough  tones  had  fascination  in 
them,  and  kept  her  chained  there. 

She  could  not,  however,  distinguish  a  single  word  ;  if  she 
could  have  done  so,  she  would  have  certainly  moved  on,  for  it 
would  have  required  that  a  much  more  positive  danger  should 
threaten  her  before  she  wovdd  have  been  tempted  to  play  the 
part  of  eavesdropper. 

But  at  length,  however,  having  stood  trembling  within  reach 
of  these  angry  but  inarticulate  sounds  for  some  minutes,  she 
distinctly  heard  the  words,  " /S7e^j/ii';(,  it  uiiis/  he  done!"  for 
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they  were  pronounced  not  only  in  a  loud  key,  but  slowly  and 
distinctly. 

And  then  she  very  literally  "  started  like  a  guilty  thing,"  and 
walked  ofi ;  but  not  so  swiftly,  however,  as  to  escape  hearing- 
the  cautious  opening  of  the  window  under  which  she  had  been 
standing-. 

Her  hasty  and  incautious  step  in  retreating  had  undoubtedly 
been  heard,  and  her.figure  had  as  undoubtedly  been  recognised  ; 
for  though  the  twilight  had  faded  into  darkness,  there  was  a 
bright  crescent  high  in  the  heavens  which  gave  quite  sufficient 
light  for  this  purpose. 

Poor  Mrs.  Mathews  was  exceedingly  annoyed  by  this.  In 
the  first  place  she  greatly  disliked  the  imputation  which  must 
evidently  rest  upon  her,  of  creeping'  about  the  house  in  the 
darkness  of  night  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  her  guests,  which  it  Avas  particularly  evident,  from  the 
scene  they  had  chosen,  it  was  not  intended  for  her  to  hear. 

And  moreover  the  words  she  had  thus  unintentionally  heard, 
as  well  as  the  tone  in  which  they  were  spoken,  convoyed 
the  idea  of  a  threat  too  distinctly  for  her,  in  the  present 
excited  state  of  her  imagination,  to  listen  to  them  without 
alarm. 

She  was,  however,  very  considerably  comforted  by  remember- 
ing that  ilr.  Cuthbridge  was  to  dine  with  her.  And  had  it 
been  otherwise,  she  would  have  been  tempted  to  commit  the 
further  imprudence  of  absenting  herself  from  table  ;  for  she 
could  not  conceal  from  her  o^vn  heart  the  disagreeable  fact  that 
the  sort  of  steady  passive  courag-e  which  had  hitherto  seemed 
to  make  a  very  essential  part  of  her  character,  had  utterly  for- 
saken her  now  ;  and  had  Janet  been  with  her  at  that  moment, 
she  would  have  shown  herself  by  far  the  greater  heroine  of  the 
two. 

The  poor  lady  had  by  this  time  had  quite  walking  enough  in 
the  cool  moonshine,  and  she  re-entered  the  house  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  but  feeling  much  less  like  its  mistress  than 
like  a  culprit,  who  might  be  turned  out  again  at  very  short 
notice,  if  it  pleased  her  guests  so  to  dispose  of  her. 

But  it  was  not  the  unexpected  arrival,  or  the  strange  appear- 
ance, or  the  uncouth  mamiers  of  ilr.  William  White  which 
could  so  suddenly  have  subdued  her  courage,  had  not  the 
previous  conduct  of  Stephen  Cornington  prepared  the  v^ay  for 
this  alarm. 

From  the  time  of  her  father's  death,  the  yomig  man  had  so 
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completely  assumed  the  tone  of  a  master,  and  her  poor  husband 
so  completely  that  of  a  subdued  and  brow-beaten  old  man,  that 
this  sudden  appearance  on  the  scene  of  such  an  individual  as 
Mr  William  White,  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Stephen  Corning': 
ton's  particular  fi-iend,  might  reasonably  have  alarmed  any  one 
who  had  no  stouter  protectors  than  Sally  Spicer,  Janet  Ander- 
son, and  poor  old  pale-looking  Mr.  Mathews  himself. 

But  now,  though  g-reatly  annoyed,  she  remembered  with  ex- 
ceeding satisfaction  that  Mr.  Cuthbridge  was  waiting  for  her 
in  the  "Den;"  and  notwithstanding  his  tonsure  and  cassock, 
there  was  perhaps  no  man  of  her  acquaintance  that  she  would 
have  accepted  as  her  champion  in  his  place. 

As  she  entered  the  house,  she  met  the  footman  in  the  act  of 
carrying  the  soup  into  the  dining-room,  and  she  lost  not  a 
moment  in  mounting  to  her  "  Den,"  giving  the  expected  signal, 
and  hastening  down-stairs  again  to  the  dressing-room,  accom- 
panied by  the  priest. 

The  only  person  they  found  in  the  room  was  Mr.  Mathews  ; 
and  never  in  his  life  had  he  evinced  so  much  satisfaction  at  the 
sight  of  this  reverend  gentleman.  Mrs.  Mathews  had  felt 
considerable  doubts  as  to  his  being  cordially  welcomed.  She 
had  fancied  that  her  husband  might  have  felt  painfully  ashamed 
of  the  appearance  and  manners  of  the  ruffian-like  giant  who 
was  his  guest,  when  presenting  him  to  a  person  so  highly  dis- 
tinguished for  his  polished  demeanour  as  was  the  learned 
ecclesiastic  ;  but  nothing  could  be  less  like  this  than  was  now 
the  expression  of  his  countenance.  It  was  impossible  to  mis- 
take the  feeling  with  which  he  now  welcomed  the  librarian  of 
Proctor  Castle.  It  was  joyous,  it  was  thankful,  it  was  the 
manner  of  a  man  relieved  from  great  anxiety  :  yet  after  this 
first  emotion  had  been  felt  and  enjoyed,  some  less  agreeable 
sensations  evidently  succeeded  to  it.  For  then  he  looked 
anxiously  in  the  face  of  his  wife,  as  if  to  consult  with  her  how 
to  proceed. 

Greatly  conaforted,  however,  on  her  side,  by  perceiving  that 
the  presence  of  a  gentleman  and  a  friend  was  welcome  to  her 
husband,  she  answered  his  appealing  look  by  saying,  "  I  know 
that  dirmer  is  ready,  Mr.  Mathews,  because  I  saw  the  soup 
carried  in.  You  had  better  send  to  Mr.  Stephen's  room,  I 
think,  and  let  the  gentlemen  know  that  we  are  waiting  for 
them." 

This  proposal  was  immediately  acted  upon ;  and  a  servant 
■was  sent   up-stairs,  who  performed   his  errand   by  stoutly 
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thumping  at  Steplien's  door,  and  pronouncing  aloud  the  Avords, 
"Dinner's  ready  !  " 

There  was  no  civility  in  the  accent,  or  the  manner  of  the 
summons,  M'hicli  was  only  a  small  testimony  to  the  unquestion- 
able fact,  that  no  class  is  more  sjDeedily  and  more  vehemently 
disgusted  by  the  marked  absence  of  gentle  bearing-  in  any  who 
assume  the  rank  of  gentlemen  than  the  hirelings  who  wait 
upon  them.  It  should  seem  as  if  the  aversion  to  such  was 
altogether  instinctive,  and  dictated  by  some  compulsive  law  of 
nature. 

l\o  spoken  answer  was  heard  to  this  summons  ;  but  after  the 
interval  of  a  minute  or  two,  the  heavy  tread  of  the  stranger 
was  heard  upon  the  stairs, — and  he  presently  entered  the 
drawing-room,  followed  by  Stephen. 

The  room  was  not  well  lighted,  one  solitary  lamp  having 
been  placed  upon  the  centre  table  ;  and  at  first  catching  sight 
of  a  masculine  addition  to  the  party,  Mr.  William  White  very 
perceptibly  started. 

ilr.  j\Iathews  made  no  movement  demonstrative  of  any  in- 
tention of  introducing  the  strangers  to  each  other  ;  but  Stephen 
instantly  took  the  ofl&ce  upon  himself, — and  after  bowing  with 
an  air  of  the  most  profound  deference  to  the  priest,  pronounced 
the  name  of  "  Mr.  William  White,"  adding,  "  He  is  a  dear 
friend  of  mine,  reverend  father." 

But  not  even  this  conciliatory  appellation  of  "reverend 
father  "  produced  any  very  cordial  salutation  in  return  on  the 
part  of  the  priest  :  he  stiffly,  and  in  the  least  possible  degree, 
inclined  his  head  iu  recognition  of  Stephen,  but  without 
appearing  to  have  been  aware  that  the  stranger  had  been 
presented  to  him. 

The  party  sat  down  in  very  perfect  silence,  ilrs.  Mathews 
indicating  to  jMr.  Cuthbridge,  by  a  slight  movement  of  her 
hand,  that  he  was  to  place  himself  beside  her  on  the  rig-ht, 
which  he  did  ;  upon  which,  ifr.  William  AHiite  seated  himself 
on  the  same  side  of  the  table,  and  Stephen  opposite  to  him. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Cuthbridge,  observing  that  he  wished  to  avoid 
the  fire,  got  up,  and  placed  himself  on  the  left  of  Mrs.  Mathews, 
by  which  manoeuvre  he  was  opposite  to  Mr.  William  White, 
which  was  where  he  intended  to  be. 

That  bulky  individual  was  obviously  not  quite  at  his  ease ; 
for  though  Mr.  Mathews  made  sundry  small  attempts  at  con- 
versation  with  him,  his  reply  rarely  exceeded  a  monosyllable. 
As  to  Stephen,  he  spoke  not  a  word  to  anyone ;  and  the  man 


who  waitod  told  Sally  Spicer  that  lie  did  not  know  what  wa.i 
ciivuo  over  "the  (jrandsov" — which  was  the  appellation  constantly 
hrst  )wed  upon  him  in  the  kitchen — for  that  he  was  turning- 
soniL'tinies  red,  and  sometimes  \)dAe  like  a  girl;  that  he  spoke 
not  a  word,  and  hardly  eat  a  morsel. 

Mrs,  Mathews  and  the  priest,  meanwhile,  continued  to  con- 
verse a  little,  but  by  no  means  after  their  usual  fashion  ;  for 
nothini;'  could  be  much  more  unmeaning-  than  the  little  speeches 
they  made  to  each  other. 

ilr.  Cuthbridge,  however,  eat  a  very  good  dinner, — but  he 
was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  did ;  for  Mr.  Mathew.s, 
instead  of  eating,  looked  very  much  like  a  man  in  a  dream, 
who  had  the  disag-reeable  habit  of  sleeping  with  his  eyes  open. 
That  he  was  ill  at  ease,  however,  was  made  evident  by  an 
occasional  deep  sigh  :  this  was  breathed  at  pretty  regular  inter- 
vals, and  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  the  cogitations  which  had 
occupied  him  while  the  said  intervals  lasted. 

It  was  not  likely  that  a  party  so  constituted  should  sit  un- 
necessarily long  at  table ;  and  Mrs  Mathews  rose  very  soon 
after  the  cloth  was  removed,  saying-  to  the  priest,  as  she  did  so, 
"  You  shall  find  coffee  ready  for  you,  Mr  Cuthbridge,  whenever 
you  like  to  join  me  in  the  drawing-room." 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

This  invitation  was  very  soon  accepted  by  the  individual  to 
whom  it  was  specially  addressed  ;  but  the  other  gentlemen  did 
not  follow  her  immediately.  The  port-wine  of  Mr.  MathewB 
was  very  good  port-wine  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  William 
"White  thought  that  it  was  likely  to  do  him  good. 

Mrs.  Mathews  and  her  father  confessor,  as  she  often  called 
the  friendly  ecclesiastic,  were  therefore  left  at  perfect  liberty  to 
discuss  the  very  singular  situation  of  the  household.  She  beg-an 
by  describing  to  him  her  adventure  in  the  garden,  and  he  mad3 
her  repeat  the  words  she  had  heard,  desiring  her,  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  describe  the  tone  and  accent  with  wliie-h  they  were 
spoken. 

"  Stcplim,  it  must  he  clone ,'" — though  uttered  very  slowly,  and 
25 
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even  very  solemnlj',  miglit  certainly  be  addressed  to  the  young 
man  by  an  old  friend,  without  justifying  any  suspicion  that  the 
parties  between  whom  they  passed  were  laying  a  plot  to  rob 
the  house,  or  murder  the  inhabitants. 

"Besides,"  observed  Mr.  Cuthbridge,  very  reasonably,  "even 
presuming  that  this  very  vulgar  individual  were  the  most 
accomplished  rogue  in  existence,  he  would  scarcely  choose  to 
make  the  home  of  his  young,  and  evidently  very  intimate 
friend,  the  scene  of  his  nefarious  operations  ;  nor  is  it  at  all 
likely  that  Stephen  would  risk  leaving  his  present  home,  and 
the  valuable  inheritance  of  his  devoted  grandfather,  in  order  to 
accommodate  his  old  acquaintance  by  assisting  him  in  such  a 
scheme." 

"  True,  0  priest ! "  returned  Mrs.  Mathews,  with  renovated 
courage, — "  nor  have  I  ever  been,  I  think,  so  very  wild  in  my 
speculations,  as  to  imagine  such  an  adventure  probable.  My 
alarm  has  arisen,  I  believe,  solely  from  the  strangeness  of  the 
circumstances  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  If  this  Mr.  White 
had  been  somewhat  less  unlike  the  people  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with,  this  effect  would  not  have  been  produced,  and  I 
should  not  now  be  gravely  asking  your  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  sleeping  to-night  in  my  own  house,  or  of  running 
away  and  sleeping  somewhere  else.  But  there  is  something  so 
startling  in  the  brutal  roughness  of  his  appearance,  and  the 
vulgarity  of  his  intonation  and  manner,  that  I  have  perhaps 
mistaken  astonishment  for  terror,  and  it  may  be  that  I  was  only 
bewildered  when  I  fancied  that  I  was  frightened." 

"  Likely  enough,  my  good  friend,"  replied  Mr.  Cuthbridge ; 
"  and  now  let  us  talk  a  little  reasonably.  While  you  have  been 
amusing  your  poetical  imagination  by  sketching  a  fine  scene  of 
murder  and  robbery,  I  have  been  meditating  on  the  very 
miserable  prospect  that  seems  opening-  before  you  and  your 
dear  little  Janet,  from  the  unlimited  freedom  with  which  Mr. 
Mathews'  illegitimate  progeny  can  invite  such  guests  as  the 
present  to  your  house ;  and  the  result  of  my  visit  to  you  to-day, 
is  a  strong  conviction  that  this  house  is  no  longer  a  fitting 
home  for  either  of  you.  It  is  not  that  I  think  you  in  the  least 
danger  of  being  murdered ;  Mr.  Mathews'  adored  grandson  is 
a  vast  deal  too  well  off  in  his  grandpapa's  house,  te  render  his 
joining  in  such  a  plot  at  all  probable.  It  is  infinitely  more 
likely  that  the  words  you  heard  referred  to  the  introducing  some 
nearly  related  ladies  to  your  acquaintance.  But  let  it  mean 
what  it  will,  the  obvious  fact  is,  that  laws  promulgated  by  Mr. 
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William  White,  and  brought  into  execution  by  Mr.  Stepliei: 
CorniU'^'toii,  are  not  laws  to  which  you  ought  to  be  subjected, 
Depend  upon  it,  I  should  not  give  you  such  advice  lightly,  bul 
my  decided  opinion  is,  that  you  must  leave  Mr.  Mathews  and 
his  progeny.  Your  happily  independent  five  hundred  a  yeai 
will  enable  ^''ou  to  do  this ;  and  so  important  do  I  think  this 
advantage  now,  that  I  am  almost  reconciled  to  the  preposterous 
terms  you  gave  to  obtain  it." 

Mrs.  Mathews  listened  to  all  this  with  the  deepest  attention 
and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  any  theme  more  likelv 
to  calm  the  agitation  of  her  spirits. 

"  Your  eloquence  is  irresistible,"  she  replied ;  "  I  will  no 
longer  be  afraid  of  murder  by  night,  or  Mrs.  Gruxdy  by  day, 
Let  people  abuse  me  if  they  will,  I  must  bear  it, — ^and  it  will  be 
easier  to  bear  that  than  the  society  of  " 

But  here  a  movement  was  heard  at  the  dining-room  door  , 
and  in  the  next  moment  Mr.  Mathews,  his  grandson,  and  his 
grandson's  guest  entered  the  drawing-room. 

Scarcely  had  the  party  seated  themselves,  when  a  loud  ring- 
ing' was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  house, — whereupon  Mr 
Wilham  White  was  very  near  letting  his  coffee-cup  fall  to  the 
ground. 

"  Surely  the  carriage  cannot  have  returned  with  Janef 
already  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Mathews,  addressing  the  priest. 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  replied, — "for  I  heard  it  drive  from  the 
stable-yard  about  ten  minutes  ago." 

But  in  the  next  moment  all  conjecture  was  ended,  by  Sir 
Herbert  Otterborne  entering  the  room. 

"  Where  is  Janet ! — ^Nothing  is  the  matter,  is  there  ?  "  said 
Mrs,  Mathews,  looking  terrified. 

But  the  smiling  countenance  of  her  visitor  reassured  her. 
even  before  he  could  reply. 

"  Janet ! "  he  .exclaimed  ;  "  you  don't  suppose  that  I  trot 
about  the  country  by  moonlight  with  Janet,  do  yoiT  ?  No  !  I 
have  done  nothing  that  should  prevent  your  indulg-ing  me  with 
a  cup  of  your  excellent  coffee.  The  fact  is,  that  Janet,  and  my 
mother,  and  Dame  Morris  too,  I  believe,  had  got  deeply  engaged 
in  a  discussion  upon  the  best  mode  of  setting  flies  and  moths, 
and  such  small  deer,  at  defiance ;  and  as  the  moon  was  shining 
gloriously  through  the  window,  I  thought  I  would  leave  them 
at  peace,  and  come  and  torment  you  a  little." 

Having-  said  this  with  an  air  of  very  playful  gaiety,  he  shook 
haud.-3  with  Mr.  Mathews  and  the  priest,  bowed  slightly  tq 
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Stephen,  and  sat  down  without  appearing  to  have  seen  Mr. 
William  White  at  all. 

ISTevertheless,  Mr.  Cuthbridge  very  soon  perceived  that  it  was 
not  his  young  friend's  intention  to  leave  the  room  without 
seeing  him  ;  for  preserving  his  air  of  gay  vivacity,  he  seated 
himself  upon  a  footstool,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  com- 
paring Janet's  v,-orsted-work,  which  was  stretched  upon  a  large 
frame,  with  that  of  his  mother,  who  had  been  declaring  that 
she  got  on  a  great  deal  more  rapidly  with  hers. 

With  this  footstool,  which  he  continued  to  push  about  with 
gi'eat  facility,  he  contrived  so  to  place  himself  as  to  obtain  a 
very  clistinct  view  of  the  features  of  the  stranger,  without  its 
being-  very  easy  for  this  mysterious  personage  to  perceive  that 
he  was  looking  at  him  at  all. 

This  lasted  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  and  then  Sir  Herbert 
sprung  up,  received  his  cup  of  coffee  standing,  and  addressed 
two  or  three  neighbourly  bits  of  gossip  to  poor  Mr.  Mathews, 
who,  though  looking  kindly  at  him,  as  if  comforted  by  seeing 
him  there,  seemed  too  nervous  to'  understand  very  clearly  what 
he  said,  or  to  be  at  all  able  to  answer  him. 

ill's.  Mathews  and  Mr.  Ciithb ridge  meamvhile  continued  to 
converse  about  nothing  ;  while,  with  every  appearance  of  suffer- 
ing from  the  awkwardness  of  their  position,  Mr.  William  White 
and  his  friend  Stephen  did  not  converse  at  all. 

Had  Stephen  Cornington's  recent  conduct  to  ilrs.  Mathews 
been  a  little  less  pironouuced  in  the  insolence  of  its  tone,  a 
feeling  of  common  civility  would  have  led  her  to  address  some 
trifling  word  either  to  him  or  his  friend  ;  but  the  terms  they 
had  been  upon  since  the  death  of  her  father  had  gradually  led 
to  such  a  degree  of  estrangement  as  to  make  it  no  easy  matter 
for  her  now  to  speak  to  him  at  all. 

But  this  xcry  disagreeable  state  of  things  did  not  continue 
long  ;  for  the  welcome  sound  of  the  carriag-e-wheels  upon  the 
gravel,  announcing  the  return  of  Miss  Anderson,  seemed  to 
bring-  some  species  of  relief  to  everybody. 

She  cast  rather  an  anxious  glance  towards  her  adopted 
mother  as  she  entered ;  but  on  seeing  Mr.  Cuthbridge  near  her, 
she  looked  perfectly  satisfied, — and  her  next  emotion  was  that 
of  astonishment  at  seeing  Sir  Herbert  arise  from  his  lowly  seat 
upon  the  footstool,  and  stand  before  her. 

"You  did  not  expect  to  see  me  here.  Miss  Anderson  ?  "  he 
said,  laughing- ;  '■  but  to  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  I  got  heartily 
tired  of  you  and  my  mother,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  dis- 
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grace  to  all  of  ns  of  my  falling-  fast  asleep  in  your  presence,  T 
rambled  out  into  the  moonlight,  and  I  suppose  it  was  the  mere 
force  of  habit  that  brought  me  here." 

The  eyes  of  Janet  wore  fixed  upon  his  face  as  he  said  this, 
and  j\[rs.  ^Mathews,  at  least,  knew  her  well  enough  to  be  aware, 
from  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  that  the  words  Sir 
Herbert  had  uttered  were  not  true  words. 

Her  only  answer  to  him  was  a  bow,  which  was  the  best 
answer  she  could  make, — for  it  said  nothing.  While  things 
were  in  this  attitude,  Mr.  Cuthbridge,  either  by  accident  or 
design,  looked  into  the  face  of  Mr.  White.  He  instantly  with- 
drew his  eyes,  and  turning  suddenly  to  Sir  Herbert  Otterborne, 
he  said, — 

"Well,  my  young  friend,  you  have  had  3-0 ur  frolic,  and  by 
your  own  account  have  greatly  enjoyed  your  moonlight  walk. 
What  say  you  to  having  a  little  more  enjoyment  of  the  same 
kind?  Will  you  Avalk  with  me  to  Proctor  Castle?  Mrs. 
Mathews  will  send  Jem  across  the  park  to  say  you  are  going  to 
sleep  there ;  and  I  will  promise  to  go  back  with  you  in  the 
morning,  and  breakfast  with  her  ladyship.  What  say  you.  Sir 
Herbert  ?  The  distance  is  nothing  for  such  an  active  fellow  as 
you  are." 

This  was  a  proposition  as  foreign  as  was  Avell  possible  to  the 
habits  of  both  gentlemen,  for  the  priest  had  never  in  his  life 
invited  an}-  guest  to  sleep  at  Proctor  Castle  in  the  absence  of 
its  noble  owner  ;  and  Sir  Herbert  Otterborne  would  decidedly 
have  preferred  walking  back  again  from  the  Castle,  if  he  had 
walked  to  it,  rather  than  send  such  a  very  strange  message  to 
his  mother. 

But  while  the  priest  was  uttering  this  very  novel  proposal, 
he  fixed  his  eyes  on  those  of  the  intelligent  young  friend  he 
addressed  ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  occasion  for  any  further 
explanation  between  them,  for  Herbert  replied  by  just  such  a 
nod  as  he  would  have  given  had  he  proposed  any  ordinary 
excursion  for  the  morrow,  and  replied, — "  Willingly,  Mr.  Cuth- 
bridge !"  and  they  quitted  the  house  together  ;  but  not,  how- 
ever, till  Sir  Herbert  had  made  an  opportunity  of  muttering  to 
Mrs.  Mathews,  "  You  need  not  send  Jem.  I  shall  be  with  you 
early  to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

The  two  friends  then  walked  off  arm-in-arm,  in  the  direction 
tliey  v.'ould  have  taken,  had  they  indeed  been  intending  to  pro- 
ceed together  to  Proctor  Castle  ;  nor  were  they  very  far  short 
of  it,  when  Sir  Herbert  at  length  called  a  halt,  and  took  leave 
of  his  comioanion — ^but  not  till  it  had  been  settled  between  them 
that  they  vrere  to  meet  on  the  morrow  at  an  early  breakfast,  at 
the  Manor-house.  The  subject  which  they  discussed  during 
their  walk  may  be  easily  guessed — and  some  account  of  it  shall 
be  given  hereafter  ;  but  we  must  first  follow  Stephen  Cornington 
into  his  bed-room — to  which  he  was  speedily  followed  by  his 
friend,  Mr.  White,  who  remained  in  his  own  apartment  only 
long  enough  to  take  off  his  shoes,  and  put  out  his  candle  ; 
having  done  which  he  stepped  over  the  few  yards  of  carpeted 
passage  which  divided  their  rooms,  almost  as  noiselessly  as  if, 
instead  of  being  the  massive  Mr.  William  White  which  he 
has  been  described,  he  had  been  as  light  as  the  fleet  Camilla 
herself. 

"  Is  it  likely  that  your  old  woman  may  be  walking  under  the 
window  again?"  demanded  Stephen's  frowning  visitor. 

"  You  may  look,  if  you  will,"  returned  the  sulky  Stephen. 
"  There  is  no  window  opens  on  this  side  the  house,  except  the 
dairy  below  and  the  laundry  above.  You  may  open  the  window 
very  safely." 

"  Do  you  think  she  could  have  heard  us  at  that  time  that  we 
were  talking,  before  dinner?"  asked  Mr.  White. 

"  No,"  replied  Stephen  ;  without  adding  another  word. 

His  companion  looked  at  him  sternly  for  a  moment ;  and 
then  said,  "  I  would  not  advise  you  to  be  sulky.  Master  Stephen. 
You  may  take  my  word  for  it,  that  it  won't  help  you  a  bit — 
quite  the  contrary ;  for  if  you  work  me  into  a  I'age,  you  will 
just  be  the  first  to  suffer  for  it,  trust  me  for  that.  By  the 
Heaven  that  is  above  us,  boy  !  I  would  as  soon  wring  your  neck 
round,  as  I  would  that  of  a  chicken  that  I  wanted  for  my  dinner, 
if  I  found  out  that  you  were  not  true  to  me." 

"I  daresay  you  would,"  replied  Stephen,  savagely;  "and 
when  you  had  done  it,  you  would  have  done  nothing  worse  by 
me  than  you  have  done  already. 

"  And  if  I  have  done  you  harm,  you  puppy  ! "  replied  Mr. 
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White,  "wliose  fnult  is  it  ?  Who  would  ever  have  guessed, 
from  your  boasting  letters,  that  you  wore  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  by  a  set  of  infernal  spies,  instead  of  a  set  of  adoring 
friends?" 

"  I  never  said  a  word  about  adoring  friends,"  retorted 
Stephen.  "  I  told  you  that  the  old  man  doted  on  me — and  so 
he  did,  till  you  came  and  spoiled  everything  by  your  bullying 
ways.  I  don't  much  see  how  he  could  give  better  proof  of 
it  either,  than  by  leaving  me  every  sixpence  that  he  has  in  the 
world,  either  of  his  own  right  or  that  of  his  wife  either  ;  and 
he  has  repeated  this  to  me  again,  and  again,  and  again  !  And 
now,  what  do  you  think  of  my  chance,  after  such  a  pleasant 
dinner-party  as  we  had  to-day  ?  I  tell  you  that  you  have  done 
me  quite  as  much  harm  already  as  if  you  had  wrung  my 
neck." 

'■  You  had  better  not  aggravate  me,  young  man  ! "  muttered 
the  other,  between  his  closed  teeth.  "  I  should  have  thought 
you  might  have  known  me  better  than  to  fancy  it  would  be  safe 
to  do  so — selfish  hound  that  you  are  !  Have  I  not  told  you 
■  how  things  stand  with  me  ?  Have.  I  not  told  you  that  I  must 
be  a  convict  on  board  the  Hulks  in  a  week  or  two,  unless  I  can, 
by  some  means  or  other,  obtain  the  means  of  getting  out  of 
the  country  ?  At  this  moment  all  I  have  in  the  world  is 
THIS  !" 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  the  pocket  of  his 
pantaloons,  and  drew  forth  seven  or  eight  shillings,  about  as 
many  half-pence,  and  in  the  midst,  one  splendid  half-sovereign. 

"  It  is  long  since  luck  ran  so  confoundedly  against  me,"  said 
he  ;  "  and  I  don't  know  that  I  was  ever  so  thoroughly  cleaned 
out  before ;  so  you  had  better  not  try  to  pull  me  up,  for  I  am 
pretty  nearly  desperate,  young  Sir,  1  can  tell  you." 

"And  how  far  from  desperate  do  you  think  I  am?"  retorted 
Stephen.  "Do  you  think  I  can't  see  that  the  hag  and  her  set 
are  plotting  to  turn  me  out  ?  And  I  shan't  be  the  first,  and  I 
mayn't  be  the  last,  dear,  darling  grandson  that  has  been  disin- 
herited because  he  was  out  of  sight." 

"  If  you  had  had  the  heart  of  a  man,  you  might  have  settled 
all  doubts  about  the  inheritance  long  ago,"  replied  the  ruffian. 
"  You  are  a  great  reader  of  newspapers.  Master  Stephen.  Did 
you  never  read  any  of  the  pretty,  interesting  stories  to  be  found 
there  about  putting  troublesome  people  out  of  the  way,  by 
cooking  for  them  ?  " 

"But  very  pleasant  it  would  have  been  for  mc,  after  it  was. 
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done,  to  be  taken  up  as  the  only  person  who  had  any  interest 
in  such  a  job,  and  kept  in  jail  while  the  post-inoriem  work  was 
.^-oino-  on,  and  only  taken  out  again  to  be  hanged  ! "  returned 
Stephen,  bitterly. 

"You  are  a  boy,  and  an  idiot,"  rejoined  Mr.  White,  with  a 
sneer.  "  The  blundering  old  ladies  who  were  wanting  to  get 
the  burying-money  for  their  deceased  husbands,  might  easily 
get  into  trouble  with  their  clumsy  arsenie — but  I  should  have 
thought  such  an  ingenious  and  clever  young  gentleman  as  you 
are,  Stephen,  might,  by  the  help  of  a  little  reading,  liave  found 
out  something  better  than  that.  And  what  is  more,  I  am  of 
the  same  opinion  still." 

"  Then  you  may  keep  your  opinion  to  yourself,"  replied 
Stephen,  changing  colour  ;  "  I  will  do  no  such  ticklish  work 
either  for  you,  or  for  myself." 

"It  would  be  more  your  concern  than  mine/'  returned  his 
friend ;  "  I  never  heard  that  there  was  any  settlement  of  two 
thousand  a  year  made  upon  me,  which  I  should  be  sure  to  come 
into  if  I  would  leave  off  billiards  for  a  week  and  study  che- 
mistry. The  affair  is  yours,  not  mine  ;  so  let  it  bide  till  we 
have  better  leisure  to  talk  about  it." 

"Agreed  !"  returned  Stephen,  with  a  growl. 

"Now  then,  let  us  talk  of  my  business,  if  you  please.  It  is 
easy  enough  for  you  to  take  the  thing  coolly;  you  are  vastly 
well  off  as  you  are — though  your  beloved  grandfather  is  an 
idiot,  and  your  beloved  grandmother  as  vicious  a  hag  as  ever 
stood  in  the  path  of  a  j'oung  man.  But  my  condition  is  some- 
what different.  If  you  do  not  intend  to  hurry  matters  for  your- 
self, I  really  must  trouble  you  to  hurry  them  a  little  for  me. 
What  do  you  propose  doing  for  me.  Master  Stephen  ?  " 

"What  do  you  expect  me  to  do?  What  can  I  do?"  mut- 
tered the  perplexed  J'oung  man — adding  to  the  question  a 
tremendous  oath,  to  give  weight  to  his  protestation  that  he  had 
no  power  of  doing  anything. 

"  Say  that  again,  and  by  the  Heavens  above  us,  I  will  give 
myself  up  to  justice !  and  denounce  you  for  the  swindler  that 
you  are  ! "  returned  his  irritated  companion,  with  his  clenched 
tist  raised  as  if  his  first  object  were  to  la^-  him  crippled  at  his 
feet. 

"  You  may  bully  me  if  you  Avill — for  I  can't  help  myself 
unless  I  raise  the  house.  I  know  of  old  that  you  can  master 
me.  But  if  you  knock  me  down  first,  and  tread  upon  me  after- 
wards, it  would  not  make  me  at  all  more  capable  of  giving 
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monej^  to  you  that  I  have  not  got  myself,"  said  Stephen,  in  the 
most  miserable  tone  imaginable. 

"  To  think  that  you  should  be  such  a  milksop  ! "  returned 
Mr.  "William  White,  looking  at  him  with  unutterable  contempt. 
"  And  you  really  think  that  the  assistance  you  can  render  me  is 
by  putting-  your  hand  in  your  pocket,  and  giving  me  whatever 
ready  cash  you  may  happen  to  find  there  ?  And  do  you  believe, 
boy,  that  I  Avould  have  ventured  to  make  a  daylight  visit  to  a 
gentleman's  house  for  this  ?" 

"  What  do  3'^ou  come  for,  then  ? "  said  Stephen,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  him,  as  if  he  would  rather  have  read  his  answer  in 
his  face  than  heard  it  spoken. 

His  companion  returned  his  look  with  one  equally  earnest ; 
and  remained  looking  at  him  for  a  moment  without  speaking. 
Then,  drawing  the  chair  he  sat  on  forward,  so  as  to  bring  him- 
self very  close  to  his  companion,  and  exactly  in  front  of  him, 
he  placed  his  huge  hands  upon  his  tall  knees,  and  thus  replied 
to  him  : — 

"  I  will  tell  you  why  I  came  here,  Stephen.  I  will  tell  the 
precise  reason  for  making  you  this  visit,  without  a  moment's 
further  delay  We  have  wasted  quite  time  enough  already.  I  am 
here  solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money.  Your  flourish- 
ing letters  really  persuaded  us  poor  innocent  West  Indians  that 
you  were  not  only  declared  heir  to  your  devoted  grandfather, 
but  that  the  amiable  old  gentleman's  purse  was  more  at  your 
command  than  at  his  own.  Under  this  persuasion  I  very 
naturally  thought  that  there  could  not  be  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  for  me  to  visit  my  native  London  than  the  present ; 
but  I  had  many  things  to  do,  and  many  old  haunts  that  T  wished 
to  visit,  before  I  amiounced  my  arrival  to  you.  Unfortunately 
a  very  admirable  opportunity,  as  it  appeared  to  me — in  short, 
a  most  tempting  opportunity  occurred,  by  which  it  seemed  par- 
ticularly easy  for  me  to  realise  a  large  sum  of  money  by  merely 
availing  myself  of  the  power  which  you  know  I  possess  of 
imitating  any  writing  that  I  see.  I  never  did  a  job  of  the  sort 
better  in  my  life.  In  fact,  it  was  beautifully  done — beautifully, 
though  I  say  it  that  shou'dn't ;  there  was  neither  doubt  nor 
difBculty  about  it  for  a  single  moment ;  the  cash  was  paid — and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  my  confounded  itch  for  play,  I  might  have 
been  off  with  it  to  Barbadoes  in  perfect  safety,  and  have  almost 
bought  a  plantation  !  But  I  have  told  you  already  the  misfor- 
tune that  happened  to  me.  I  lost  it  all  !  all  ! — every  shilling 
at  the  gaming-table  !    And  then,  as  one  misfortune  is  sui-e  to 
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follow  another,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  the  day  after 
I  was  thus  comfortably  cleaned  out,  that  the  forgery  had  been 
discovered,  and  that  the  police  dogs  were  let  loose.  I  should 
have  snapped  my  fingers  at  them,  as  I  have  done  before  now,  if 
I  had  had  a  paltry  ten-pound  note  to  help  me — for  I  know  every 
dodge  in  London,  I  believe.  But  nothing  can  be  done  without 
money.  And  then,  Master  Stephen,  what  do  you  think  was  the 
most  natural  thing  for  me  to  do  ?  To  give  myself  up  to  the 
police,  or  to  come  down  and  pay  you  an  affectionate  visit  at  the 
house  of  your  devoted  grandfather  ?  The  latter  project  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  the  most  agreeable — and  here  I  am.  But  I 
have  not  found  you  in  the  condition  I  expected  ;  if  I  had,  I 
would  have  just  taken  all  the  ready  money  you  could  give  me, 
and  taken  myself  off  again,  leaving  your  fine  friends  nothing 
worse  to  say  of  me  than  that  your  Barbadoes  crony  was  a  tall, 
stout  man,  who  did  not  talk  much,  but  who  gave  nobody  any 
trouble,  and  had  an  excellent  appetite.  But  your  boastings  had 
deceived  me  boy — not  only  as  to  your  not  having  a  farthing  of 
money  to  give  me,  but  in  the  article  of  your  being  a  favourite. 
I  had  not  been  two  minutes  in  the  room  before  I  saw  that  the 
old  hag  hated  you  worse  than  poison,  and  that  the  young  one, 
with  all  her  prettiness,  would  have  done  anything  she  was  bid 
to  do — if  it  had  been  to  throw  the  poker  at  your  head  ;  and  as 
to  the  old  man,  with  all  his  civility,  he  looked  as  if  he  was  ready 
to  fall  into  a  fit  from  terror  of  what  poor  I  might  say  or  do 
next  And  then,  Master  Stephen,  I  should  like  you  to  tell 

me  how  you  interpret  the  manners  of  the  two  gents  who  have 
been  visiting  here  to-day.  I  should  give  it  as  my  opinion,  if 
you  asked  me,  that  everything  they  did,  and  everything  they 
said,  and  everything  they  looked,  was  as  full  of  insolence  as 
they  could  make  it ;  and  I  should  not  be  the  least  surprised 
if  they  were  both  lurking-  romid  the  house  at  this  very  moment, 
just  to  watch  if  I  might  not  take  it  into  my  head  to  set  fire  to 
it ;  it  is  no  fault  of  mine,  therefore,  Master  Stephen,  if  I  have 
got  you  into  a  scrape  ;  it  is  the  consequence  of  your  own  false 
boasting.  If  you  had  been  really  and  truly  the  beloved  and 
admired  young  gentleman  that  you  pretended  to  be,  your  very 
particular  friend  would  not  be  looked  at  in  the  way  they  one 
and  all  look  at  me." 

Nothing  could  have  proved  so  strongly  the  utterly  discom- 
fited condition  of  Stephen  as  the  forbearance  with  which  he 
listened  to  this  long  harangue. 

He  knew  he  had  lied,  he  knew  he  had  been  a  vain  boaster, 
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and  therefore  he  felt  completely  cowed  and  subdued  under  the 
accusation  ;  but,  at  the  same  thxie,  he  felt  truly,  and  he  I'clt 
stronglj-,  that  if  the  man  who  now  sat  staring  at  him  with  the 
eye  of  a  desperate  ruffian,  Iiad  not  crossed  his  path,  he  might 
have  still  been  almost  all  he  wished, if  not  quite  all  he  had  boasted 
to  be.  His  companion  read  pretty  accurately  all  that  was 
passing  in  his  heai't.  "  You  are  a  nice  one,"  he  resumed, 
tauntingly  :  "  a  noble  anchor,  are  you  not,  for  a  dismantled 
bai'k  to  swing  upon  ?  But  if  you  won't  help  me  willingly, 
young  gentleman,  I  will  see  if  I  cannot  make  you  help  me 
unwillingly ;  for  helped  I  will  be,  boy,  if  your  young  life  pays 
for  it." 

"  Tell  me  what  to  do,  and  I  will  do  it  ?  "  replied  the  pale  boy, 
trembling  with  terror,  and  with  a  very  deep  conviction  at  his 
heart  that  his  companion  was  perfectly  capable  of  executing 
whatever  threats  his  peril  and  his  poverty  might  lead  him  to 
utter. 

It  was  a  frightful  sort  of  glance  which  was  now  exchanged 
between  them  ;  desperation  and  contempt  flashing  from  the 
eye  and  curling  the  features  of  the  elder,  and  fear,  desperate 
fear,  rendering  absolutely  livid  the  face  of  the  younger. 

"Tell  me  what  to  do,  and  I  will  do  it?"  repeated  Stephen, 
as  if  to  brave  a  positive  command,  let  it  be  what  it  might,  in 
preference  to  the  dark  threatenings  of  the  fierce  eyes  that  were 
fixed  on  his. 

Mr.  William  White  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  brought  his 
companion  to  the  proper  pitch,  for  he  now  thrust  back  his 
chair  a  little,  and  not  with  an  angry,  but  with  cautious  move- 
ment and  changing  his  attitude  and  his  look  from  threatening  to 
meditative,  he  said,  after  the  silence  of  a  few  seconds, — 

"  I  will  tell  you." 

And  then  again  he  was  silent ;  but  soon  added, — "  If  my 
present  condition  could  be  changed  for  your  present  condition. 
Master  Stephen,  I  should  conceive  that  I  had  an  easy  as  \^'ell 
as  a  triumphant  game  to  play.  What  I  should  do  in  that  case 
would  be  to  remove  the  old  gentleman  by  tolerably  slow  poison, 
— not  brisk  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  coroner,  nor 
slow  enough  to  give  any  opportunity  of  meddling  to  the  doctor. 
If  you  have  not  blundered  about  the  settlement,  as  much  as  you 
have  about  the  love  and  admiration  you  have  inspired,  the  death 
of  the  old  man  would  suffice  to  ensure  the  inheritance,  after  the 
death  of  the  widow  ;  for  after  his  death,  the  settlement  could 
not  be  altered.    They  wanted  to  make  me  a  lawyer  once  ;  and 
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thougli  I  could  not  stand  the  bore  of  their  books  and  their  parch- 
ments, I  am  up  to  a  thing  or  two  in  that  hne  still.  This  bit  of 
advice,  however,  is  rather  more  than  you  deserve,  for  the  welcome 
you  have  given  me,  Master  Stephen,  has  not  been  particularly 
affectionate.  So  now  then  I  come  to  my  own  affairs, — and  if 
you  don't  help  me,  then,  you  may  repent  it  to  the  latest  day  you 
have  to  live  ;  and  yet  that  may  not  be  over  long  either." 

"  I  have  told  you,"  muttered  the  pale  Stephen  under  his 
breath,  "that  I  am  ready  to  do  yom-  bidding- ;  that  is,  if  it  is 
any  way  possible  to  do  it.  No  man  can  say  more  than  that. 
No  man  can  do  what  isn't  possible." 

"And  that's  quite  true,  my  brave  fellow!"  returned  the 
other,  jeeringly.  "  But  when  a  man  has  studied  his  trade  as 
carefully  as  I  have  studied  mine,  he  finds  it  quite  easy  to  do 
many  things,  Master  Stephen,  that  another  might  call  im- 
possible." 

"  I'll  do  what  you  bid  me,"  reiterated  the  trembling  Stephen, 
looking  nervously  at  him. 

"  Good  !  "  replied  his  companion.  "  Now  for  it,  then.  There 
is  no  poisoning,  no  stabbing,  no  killing  of  any  kind  to  be  done 
to-night,  young  gentleman ;  so  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  look  so  ridiculously  pale.  The  house  must  be  robbed 
my  dear,  that's  all.  Of  course  you  know  where  your  adored 
grandfather  keeps  his  money  ? — and  also  where  his  not  so 
fondly-beloved  wife  keeps  hers  ?  This  money  I  must  have  ; 
but  I  must  encumber  myself  with  nothing  else, — and  with  this, 
be  it  much,  or  be  it  little,  I  shall  take  myself  off  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  leaving  it  to  your  ingenuity  to  account  for 
having  had  the  misfortune  of  making  my  acquaintance.  Of 
course,  you  know,  you  had  considered  me  as  one  of  the  most 
estimable  individuals  in  existence.  And  besides,  Stephen, 

our  acquaintance  has  been  very  slight,  you  know, — so  that 
upon  the  whole  I  think  that  such  a  particularly  clever  fellow 
as  you  are,  may  easily  restore  yourself  to  as  great  a  degree  of 
popularity  as  you  were  enjoying  before  my  arrival." 

Stephen  remained  perfectly  silent. 

"  Will  you  be  so  obliging,  j^oung  gentleman,"  resumed  his 
tormentor,  "as  to  enlighten  me  on  the  subject  of  the  money 
drawers  ?  " 

"It  is  not  in  a  drawer,"  whispered  Stephen, — "it  is  in 
the  writing-desk  that  stands  upon  the  table  in  his  bed-room." 

"And  that  desk  is  locked,  I  presume,  my  stout-hearted 
heroP" 
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''Yes  ;"  was  the  pithy  answer. 

"And  whore  does  the  adored  grandfather  keep  the  key?" 
was  the  next  inquiry. 

'"In  his  pocket,"  replied  Stephen;  who  now  literally  did 
tremble  both  from  rage  and  fear. 

"  Compose  yom-self,  young  man,  compose  yourself,"  returned 
his  mocking  visitor.  "The  task  I  shall  assign  you  in  the 
transaction  shall  be_  a  very  easy  one  ;  and  it  is  lucky  for  both 
of  us  that  I  can  contrive  to  make  it  so,  for,  I  grieve  to  say  it ! 
I  very  much  doubt  if  your  valour  is  of  a  quality  likely  to 
ensure  j'our  self-possession  in  any  difficult  enterprise.  How- 
ever, it  matters  not,  upon  the  present  occasion,  for  all  I  require 
of  you  is,  that  when  you  go  into  your  beloved  grandfather's 
room  to  wish  him  an  affectionate  good  night,  you  should  take 
his  keys  out  of  his  pocket  for  me.  And  it  is  quite  time  that 
you  should  set  about  this  directly.  He  is,  probably,  already  in 
bed.  If  he  is  asleep,  do  your  errand  and  return  to  me  instantly. 
If  he  is  awake,  or  if  you  wake  him,  tell  him  that  you  thought 
you  heard  him  call.  You  told  me,  I  think,  that  our  damnably 
proud  grandmother  sleeps  in  another  room?" 

"  But  she  will  hear  as  plain  as  if  she  were  in  the  same  ! " 
said  Stephen,  in  a  whisper  that  seemed  frightened  at  the  sound 
itself  had  made, — for  his  voice  actually  failed  him  altogether 
when  he  attempted  to  add  some  further  observation. 

"  CcnvAED  !"  exclaimed  the  other,  in  a  tone  that  almost  para- 
lysed Stephen,  though  it  was  a  whisper  too  ;  but  it  was  a 
whisper  eloquent  both  of  contempt  and  rage. 

"This  is  no  moment  for  child's  play,"  he  resumed.  "A 
convict's  mode  of  existence  would  soon  send  me  to  the  other 
world,  and  therefore  it  is  a  business  of  life  and  death  to  me ; 
and  so  it  must  be  looked  at,  boy,  and  so  it  must  be  gone 
through  with.  .    Escape  from  the  job  you  cannot,  for  you 

are  in  my  power.  Strive  to  be  a  man,  you  craven,  for  one 
short  hour,  and  by  that  time  I  shall  be  off,  and  you  may  creep 
safely  to  bed,  and  pray  that  you  may  not  dream  of  robbing-  a 
beloved  grandfather, — for  if  you  do,  you  will  be  sure  to  scream 
so  loud  as  to  wake  the  whole  household !  Now  wait  for  a 
moment  here,  while  I  reconnoitre." 

And  having  said  this,  poor  Stephen  s  agreeable  visitor  took 
off  his  shoes,  opened  the  door,  and  stepped  cautiouslj^  out  into 
the  passage. 

"  Everything  is  profoundly  still,"  he  said,  in  a  low  whisper,  as 
he  returned  to  the  room.    "  Now  go  !  go  quietly  ;  but  yet  go 
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fearlessly.  Whether  the  old  man  sleeps  or  wakes,  you  may  do 
your  errand  without  risk  of  any  kind." 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  that  was  neither  gibing,  nor  angry  ; 
and  the  unfortunate  youth  appeared  in  some  degree  to  recover 
his  self-possession,  for  he  rose  from  the  chair  he  had  occupied, 
took  his  bed-candle,  and  prepared  to  leave  the  room. 

"Trust  me,  Stephen,  when  I  tell  you  that  what  you  are 
going  to  do  involves  no  danger  of  any  kind ;  only  remember, 
boy,  that  if  you  do  not  perform  it,  I  must,— and  then  the  work 
may  have  to  be  done  in  a  less  peaceable  manner.  I  have  no 
intention  whatever  of  hurting  the  old  man — that  is  to  say,  if 
the  business  can  be  done  without  it.  Now  then,  GO  !  I  shall 
wait  for  your  return  in  the  passage."  These  words  were 
uttered  by  Mr.  William  White  as  his  trembling  accomplice 
walked  through  the  door. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

While  all  this  was  done  and  said  beneath  the  umwhile 
peaceful  roof  of  the  Grange,  the  two  plotting  gentlemen  who 
had  left  it  together  did  not  immediately  separate,  although  they 
certainly  did  not  walk  off  to  Proctor  Castle. 

"  What  brought  you  to  us  so  suddenly  to-night.  Sir  Her- 
bert?" said  the  priest,  as  soon  as  they  were  quite  certain  of 
being  unwatched  and  alone. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  replied  Sir  Herbert;  "though  I  may 
thereby  run  the  risk  of  being  laughed  at  by  your  reverence. 
I  came  to  the  Grange  this  evening,  solely  because  Miss  Ander- 
son had  found  out  a  likeness  for  Mr.  Stephen  Cornington's 
gigantic  friend  ;  and  I  felt  some  curiosity  to  ascertain  whether 
her  eye  was  a  correct  one.  Do  you  smell  a  rat— as  the 
phrase  goes  ?  " 

"  Go  on,  Sir  Herbert ;  let  me  beg  you  to  explain  yourself," 
said  Mr.  Cuthbridge,  gravely. 

"  Is  it  possible,  my  dear  Sir,  that  the  same  idea  can  have 
occurred  to  you  as  to  her  ?  "  said  Herbert,  eagerly. 

"I  think  it  very  possible,"  said  the  priest.  "If  I  guess 
rightly,  she  has  told  you  that  she  thinks  this  man,  calling  him. 
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self  William  White,  is  like  to  the  other  man  that  calls  himself 
Sti'])hen  Cornington." 

"  Exactly  so,"  replied  Sir  Hei'bert  ;  adding,  with  a  good  deal 
of  interest,  "  do  you  agree  with  her  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  and  I  can  guess,  too,  the  inference 
she  draws  from  it,"  added  Mr.  Cutlibridge.  "  She  thinks,"  he 
continued,  "  that  this  middle-aged  gentleman  who  has  now  in- 
vaded our  peaceful  shades,  is  probably  the  father  of  the  young 
gentleman  who  invaded  our  peaceful  shades  about  ten  months 
ago  r  " 

"  Were  you  a  conjurer  as  well  as  a  priest,"  returned  Sir 
Herbert,  "  you  could  not  have  divined  more  correctly.  Janet 
is  seized  with  an  unreasonably  strong  conviction,  that  this 
handsome  illegitimate  descendant  of  our  well-beloved,  but  not 
very  wise  neighbour,  Mr.  Mathews,  is  an  impostor." 

"  And  did  Miss  Janet  tell  all  that  might  hang  upon  such  a 
discovery  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Cuthbridge. 

"  ISTo,"  replied  Sir  Herbert,  "  she  did  not  enter  upon  the 
subject  at  all  ;  but,  of  course,  we  all  know  that  if  the  silly  old 
man  could  be  made  aware  that  this  vulgar  and  most  audacious 
youth  was,  in  truth,  no  grandson  at  all,  the  relief  to  the  family 
would  be  great  indeed.  It  would  be  great  to  the  old  man  him- 
self, but  infinitely  greater  to  our  dear  Mrs.  Mathews  and  her 
Janet." 

"  Yes  !  "  said  the  priest,  with  great  energy ;  "  the  relief 
would  be  great !  " 

"  But,  even  if  these  two  men  really  are  father  and  son,  and 
that  Ave  could  have  the  great  good-fortune  of  proving  it,  I  do 
not  see  how  that  relieves  Mr.  Mathews  from  the  misfortune  of 
being  the  young  fellow's  grandfather,"  observed  Sir  Herbert. 

"  But,  in  order  to  prove  this,  you  must  prove  also  that  this 
huge  fellow  that  we  have  seen  to-day  is  Mr,  Mathews'  son," 
replied  Mr.  Cuthbridge. 

"  I  don't  believe  that  the  huge  fellow  is  Mr.  Mathews'  son," 
said  Herbert ;  "  nor  do  I  see  why  the  grandsonship  might  not 
arise  from  the  mother  of  the  young  man." 

"  For  one  very  simple  reason  ;  namely,  that  Mr.  Mathews,  as 
he  has  told  me  himself,  never  had  but  one  child, — and  that  child 
was  a  boy,"  said  Mr.  Cuthbridge. 

"  Nay,  then,  this  question  of  resemblance  does,  indeed,  become 
interesting,"  said  Sir  Herbert,  gravely  ;  "  for  if  Miss  Anderson 
be  right — if,  indeed,  the  grandson  be  an  impostor — the  arrival 
of  his  father  here  may  have  as  nefarious  an  object  as  the 
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imposition  of  the  son.  Extortion, — rapine !  may  be  the 
objeot." 

"  Assuredly,"  replied  the  priest ;  "  with  the  opinion  I  have 
formed  of  both,  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  my  suspicions  would 
stop.  I  have  dined  with  them  to-day,  Sir  Herbert,  and  one  fact 
became  very  clearly  evident  to  me  ;  namelj',  that  this  visit  from 
the  senior  is  very  far  from  being  welcome  to  the  junior.  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  young-  fellow  more  completely  disconcerted  than 
Mr.  Stephen  appeared  at  table  to-day  ;  he  looked  ill-at-ease  in 
every  way  ;  and  if  I  had  believed  that  there  was  any  reason  for 
his  being  alarmed,  I  certainly  should  have  thought  him  under 
the  influence  of  fear.  But  I  accounted  for  his  evident  embar- 
rassment by  thinking  that  his  pride  was  wounded  by  having  to 
display  so  very  underbred  a  personage  in  the  character  of  his 
intimate  friend.  But  now,  methinks,  the  feeling  displayed  was 
a  much  deeper  one.  How  do  we  know  at  this  moment,  Herbert, 
that  this  precious  father  and  son  may  not  be  robbing  our  dear 
friends,  pistol  in  hand  ?  " 

Without  answering  this  query,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
spoken  jestingly.  Sir  Herbert  seemed  to  be  revolving  rather 
anxiously  the  various  reasons  which  there  were  for  thinking 
that  all  was  not  right  in  the  strangely-constituted  group  which 
surrounded  his  Janet  at  this  moment. 

"  You  jest,  dear  Cuthbridge,"  he  replied,  very  gravely  ;  "but 
take  my  word  for  it,  this  is  no  jesting  matter.  As  to  any 
dang-er  arising  from  the  vulgar  young  man  who  has  thus  far 
succeeded  in  persuading  poor  old  Mathews  that  he  is  his 
grandson,  and  very  like  him,  I  do  not  suspect  it,  I  do  not  think 
of  it." 

"  In  short.  Sir  Herbert,  you  think  too  well  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Cornington  to  believe  him  capable  of  anything  more  atrocious 
than  a  vulgar,  though  very  handsome  exterior  ? "  said  the 
priest,  interrupting-  him  ;  and  then  he  added,  in  a  tone  that  had 
no  jesting  in  it,  "I  difi^er  from  you." 

"  I  know  very  little  about  him,"  returned  Sir  Herbert ;  "  it 
is  very  probable  you  may  know  more.  I  only  meant  to  say, 
that  his  position  in  the  family  is  already  so  very  advantageous  a 
one,  that  it  was  not  very  likely  he  should  use  any  violent  means 
to  improve  it.  But  in  fact,  it  is  not  of  him  that  I  am  thinking. 
If  that  man  who  is  so  decidedly  like  him  in  feature  be  not  a 
ruffian,  Cuthbridge,  I  will  give  up  phrenology  for  ever." 

"  I  am  more  inclined  to  give  up  Mr.  William  White  than  to 
give  up  phrenology,"  replied  the  priest.    "  But  the  very  eir. 
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cumstance  you  allude  to — I  mean  the  excellent  position  which 
the  young  man  holds  in  the  family— is  pretty  well  enough  to 
convince  us  that  he  is  not  likely  to  endanger  it  for  the  sake  of 
assisting  the  other  in  robbing  the  house." 

"  But  I  see  nothing  very  preposterous  in  supposing  that  he 
may  have  no  very  easy  means  of  preventing  it,"  replied  Sir 
Herbert. 

"If  the  likeness  which  we  think  we  have  discovered  has 
anything  in  it,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause, — "  in  short,  if  these 
men  be  really  father  and  son,  it  becomes  evident  that  they  are 
concerned  together  in  a  plot,  of  which  money  is  the  object. 
While  ensconced  beside  the  embroidery  frame,  in  order  to 
reconnoitre  this  resemblance,  I  examined  the  face  of  the  young 
man,  as  well  as  that  of  the  older  one  ;  and  if  the  features  of 
the  latter  spake  the  ruffian,  those  of  the  former  betrayed  a 
perfect  agony  of  fear." 

"What  do  you  suppose  he  is  afraid  of?"  demanded  Mr. 
Cuthbridge.  "  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  he  should  anticipate 
such  observations  as  we  have  been  making  upon  him  ?  Do  you 
think  he  fears  that  we  should  suspect  this  Mr.  William  White 
of  being  his  father  ?  " 

"  He  ?  "  replied  Sir  Herbert ;  "  nothing  can  be  much  less 
likely,  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Stephen  Cornington  recognises  no 
resemblance  between  this  huge  stranger  and  himself.  But  it 
might  be  that  he  feared  some  other  danger  from  his  arrival — 
and  something  worse  too,  than  merely  having  to  present  a 
vulgar  friend.  For  in  the  first  place,  I  doubt  his  being  as  con- 
scious of  this  fact  as  you  and  I  are;  and  in  the  second,  his 
unmitigated  impertinence  to  Mrs.  Mathews,  since  the  death  of 
her  father,  renders  it  very  unlikely  that  he  should  greatly  care 
whether  this  stranger  annoyed  her  by  his  vulgarity  or  not. 
But  that  the  young  man  feared  something,  I  am  certain.  In 
short,  Cuthbridge,  it  is  his  fear  that  has  created  mine.  I  do 
not  like  the  position  in  which  our  friends  are  placed  ;  I  do  not 
like  the  position  in  which  we  have  left  them.  I  devoted  several 
minutes  before  we  took  leave  to  meditating  on  the  possibility  of 
inventing  some  excuse  for  not  leaving  them  ;  but  I  could  think 
of  none.  I  expect  that  you  will  laugh  at  me  for  this,  but  I 
would  rather  stand  your  ridicule  than  not  enjoy  the  comfort  of 
hearing  myself  contradicted." 

"  I  have  no  such  consolation  to  bestow  on  you.  Sir  Herbert," 
replied  Mr.  Cuthbridge,  meditating  for  a  few  moments  on  what 
he  had  said.    "  On  the  contrary,  I  am  greatly  disposed  to  agree 
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with  you.  Par  from  having  too  good  an  opinion  of  this  young 
man,  my  opinion  of  him  is  so  very  bad,  so  very  much  worse 
than  it  is  at  all  likely  yours  should  be,  that  I  have  endeavoured 
to  drive  suspicion  from  me  respecting  the  strange  scene  we 
have  just  lett,  from  the  consciousness  that  I  was  prejudiced, 
very  strongly  prejudiced,  against  one  of  the  parties.  But  my 
prejudices  have  very  certainly  not  influenced  your  judgment, 
inasmuch  as  till  this  hour  I  have  never  expressed  them  to  any 
man  ;  nevertheless  your  own  observation  has  led  you  further 
than  my  prejudice  has  led  me,  for  it  has  induced  you  not  only 
to  conceive,  but  to  express  suspicion.  And  now  then,  I  will 
confess,"  continued  the  priest,  suddenly  stopping  short  in  his 
walk,  "  now  then  I  will  confess  that  1  am  by  no  means  certain 
that  we  are  doing  right,  or  acting  like  the  loyal  friends  to  the 
Grange  that  we  profess  ourselves  to  be,  by  thus  deliberately 
walking  away  from  it." 

"  Then  to  the  right  about,  in  Heaven's  name  !  "  exclaimed 
Sir  Herbert,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  ;  and  turning  him- 
self round,  he  began  to  retrace  his  steps  at  a  pace  considerably 
more  active  than  when  walking  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"  And  what  do  we  mean  to  do,  Sir  Herbert,  when  we  reach 
the  house  ?  "  said  the  priest. 

"  That  must  be  decided  by  what  we  may  chance  to  hear,  or  to 
see;"  replied  his  friend. 

"  But  much  might  be  going  on  within  the  house,"  returned 
Mr.  -Cuthbridge,  "  of  which  we  should  perhaps  know  nothing 
without,  till  it  was  too  late  for  our  presence  to  be  of  any  use. 
Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"True,  my  good  friend!  too  true!"  replied  Sir  Herbert, 
despondingly  "  But  is  it  quite  impossible,"  he  added,  "  that 
we  should  ourselves  enact  the  part  of  housebreakers  ?  You 
have  known  the  premises  longer  than  I  have  done,  Cuthbridge  ; 
is  there  no  such  point  by  which  we  could  make  good  an 
entrance  ?  " 

"  None,  that  I  know  of.  Sir  Herbert,"  replied  the  priest. 
"  But  I  know  of  a  stronghold,  that  if  it  could  be  made  to  hear 
a  warning  word  from  us,  might  enable  us  to  make  a  very  secret 
entry." 

"  Where  ? — and  how  ?  "  said  Sir  Herbert,  eagerly. 

"  Do  not  circulate  any  scandal  about  me,"  replied  Mr.  Cuth- 
bridge, stepping  stoutly  forward,  as  if  inspired  by  some  bright 
idea  which  had  just  occurred  to  him  ;  "  but  I  know  exactly 
where  Sally  Spicer  is  lodged,  because  I  have  assisted  in  times 
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past,  and  before  Miss  Janet  filled  the  head  of  my  old  friend 
with  other  thoughts,  at  many  a  consultation  had  and  holden  in 
the  said  Sally  Spicer's  room,  as  to  the  possibility  of  adding  the 
whole,  or  any  pai't  of  it,  to  the  rambling  library  up  stairs,  that 
my  whimsical  old  friend  calls  her  '  Den.'  You  know  this  den 
as  well  as  I  do,  Sir  Herbert ;  and  therefore  you  must  be  aware 
that  if  Sally's  room  could  be  added  to  it,  the  said  room  must, 
of  necessity,  be  at  the  top  of  the  house.  By  what  possible 
means,  therelbre,  can  we  make  her  bear  us  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  of  any  part  of  the  premises  where  there 
would  be  any  chance  of  finding  a  ladder  ? "  demanded  the 
anxious  Sir  Herbert. 

"  Ko,  truly  ;  I  know  very  little  about  the  premises,  consider- 
ing the  number  of  years  that  I  have  been  in  habits  of  familiar 
intimacy  with  the  family.  But  let  us  go  on,  and  trust  to 
fortune." 

"  So  be  it !  "  was  the  almost  solemn  reply  of  Sir  Herbert  ; 
and  as  it  seemed  evident  that  no  further  consultation  could 
avail  them,  they  strode  on  together  in  perfect  silence,  as  by 
common  consent,  and  at  a  pace  which,  though  they  had  walked 
to  a  considerable  distance  before  they  had  turned  to  retrace 
their  steps,  brought  them  back  to  the  house  they  had  left  a  few 
minutes  after  the  conversation  between  Stephen  and  his  West 
Indian  friend,  which  was  given  in  the  last  chapter,  had  reached 
the  point  at  which  we  left  it. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

Ox  reaching  the  house,  Mr.  Cuthbridge's  first  manoeuvre  was 
to  open  a  well-known  door  which  led  into  the  stable-yard  ;  for 
upon  this  stable-yard  the  window  of  Sally  Spicer  opened. 

A  very  fortunate  accident  favoured  their  design,  though  it 
was  one  generally  very  much  the  reverse  to  gentry  prowling 
round  a  lone  country  mansion,  in  the  hope  of  surreptitiously 
obtaining  an  entrance.  In  short,  the  old  stable-yard  dog  began 
barking  furiously. 

"  He  is  securely  chained,"  said  the  priest,  "  so  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  him;  and  if  old -Sally  be  the  faithful 
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guardian  I  take  her  to  be,  she  will  be  at  her  window  in  a 
moment  to  find  out  why  he  barks." 

And  he  had  scarcely  pronounced  the  words  when  a  window 
high  above  their  heads  opened,  and  the  voice  of  the;  faithful 
Sally  was  heard  to  demand — "  Who's  there  ?  " 

"  No  one  that  wants  to  harm  you,  Sally  Spicer  ! "  replied  the 
priest  aloud.  "  Sir  Herbert  Otterborne  is  with  me,  and  he  has 
hurt  his  foot.  Come  down,  and  let  us  in,  but  move  quietly,  that 
you  may  not  alarm  the  family." 

"In  one  minute,  Sir  !"  was  the  reply  to  their  summons,  and 
without  the  unnecessary  delay  of  a  moment  the  back  door,  close 
to  which  the  intruders  stood,  was  opened,  and  Sa'ly  Spicer, 
with  a  lighted  candle  in  her  hand,  ushered  them  into  the 
servants'  hall. 

"  Can  Sir  Herbert  manage  to  get  up  stairs  ?  "  said  Sally, 
compassionately.  "  There  is  a  little  room  nicely  ready  that  I 
put  in  order  for  that  big  fellow  as  come  yesterday,  only  Master 
Stephen  said  it  was  not  grand  enough  for  him.  But  it  is  a 
capital  good  bed,  Mr.  Cuthbridge,  if  you  think  he  could  get 
to  it." 

"  Now,  Sally  Spicer,  you  must  show  yourself  to  be  a  woman 
of  good  sense,  and  not  get  frightened  at  what  I  am  going  to  say 
to  you.  For  Sir  Herbert  and  I  have  come  here  on  purpose  to 
prevent  your  being  frightened.  Sir  Herbert  has  not  really  hurt 
his  foot,  Sally  ;  we  said  that  to  make  you  let  us  in  without 
delay  But  the  truth  is,  Sally  Spicer,  that  we  wanted  to  get 
into  the  house  without  disturbing  anybody." 

Sally  Spicer  was  rather  a  quick-witted  personage,  but  never- 
theless she  now  looked  very  much  puzzled  indeed. 

"  I  am  sure.  Sir,  there  is  nobody  as  would  think  the  letting 
you  in  a  disturbance,  nor  Sir  Herbert  either.  Will  you  please 
to  let  me  speak  to  my  mistress,  and  tell  her  you  are  here  ?  " 

"  No,  Sally,  no  !  You  must  do  no  such  thing ;  and  you  must 
promise  into  the  bargain,  not  to  be  alarmed  at  what  we  are 
going  to  say  to  you.  Here  we  are,  both  of  us,  you  see,  with  a 
good  walking-stick  to  defend  you,  so  you  must  not  pay  us  such 
a  bad  compliment  as  to  be  afraid." 

"  Afraid  of  what,  Sir  ?  "  said  Sally,  very  innocently.  "  If 
yon  ain't  neither  of  you  hurt,  gentlemen,  there  can't  be  any- 
thing to  be  afraid  of  in  seeing  you  here.  Only  I  am  sure  that 
my  mistress  would  like  to  know  if  you  want  anything." 

"  We  only  want  to  be  certain,  Sally,"  said  Sir  Herbert, 
smiling  so  placidly,  as  greatly  to  restore  her  spirits,  "  we  only 
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want  to  be  quite  sure,  my  good  friend,  that  there  is  no  one  else 
in  the  house  who  wants  anything,  and  who  might  be  inclined 
to  take  it  wthout  asking  your  mistress's  leave.  Mr.  Cuth- 
bridge  and  I,  Sally,  don't  quite  like  the  appearance  of  the  tall 
gentleman  yon  have  got  here." 

It  was  quite  impossible  that  any  other  words  he  could  have 
uttered  should  so  completely  have  roused  all  the  sympathy  of 
Sally  Spicer  as  these. 

"Like  him,  Sir  Herbert!"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  degree  of 
energy  which  caused  both  her  companions  to  cry  "  Hush  ! " 
But  this  caution,  though  it  lowered  her  voice  to  a  whisper, 
could  not  prevent  her  adding,  "  If  you  have  found  him  out  to 
be  the  ruffian  I  am  sure  he  is,  we  may  all  of  us  owe  our  lives 
to  you  ! " 

And  then  she  proceeded,  but  in  a  very  cautious  tone,  and 
while  leading  these  midnight  visitors  on  tip-toe  across  the  hall, 
to  state  more  than  one  fact  calculated  to  prove  that  he  was  "  no 
gentleman." 

And  then  she  narrated  what  was  more  immediately  to  the 
purpose,  namely,  that  he  and  the  impudent  young  fellow  who 
invited  hira,  had,  to  her  certain  knowledge,  been  shut  up 
together  in  Mr.  Stephen's  room,  long  and  long  after  everybody 
else  in  the  house  was  gone  to  bed. 

"  And  they  have  been  quarrelling,  too,"  she  added  ;  "  I  knew 
that  from  the  sound  of  their  voices,  though  I  dared  not,  for  the 
life  of  me,  stand  near  the  door  to  listen." 

"  And  do  you  suppose  they  are  talking  together  still  ? " 
demanded  Mr.  Cuthbridge. 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  say,  Sir,"  she  replied.  "  I  stopped 
at  the  door,  after  Miss  Janet,  and  mistress,  and  everybody  was 
gone  to  bed,  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  it  was  that  I  got  sure 
they  were  quarrelling.  But  if  my  life  had  depended  upon  it,  I 
don't  think  I  could  have  stayed  any  longer,  for  the  thoughts  of 
their  opening  the  door  and  coming  out  upon  me,  made  me  feel 
ready  to  drop — me  being  up  in  the  house  all  alone  so  !  and 
therefore  I  took  otf  my  shoes,  and  crept  up  stairs  for  all  the 
world  like  a  thief  But  I  did  not  get  into  my  bed  ;  I  only 
bolted  my  door,  and  laid  down  upon  it,  and  that's  why  I  heard 
the  dog  so  soon,  and  a  blessing  it  was  I  did,  or  you  two  gentle- 
men might  never  have  been  able  to  get  in." 

"  And  now  we  are  in,  Sally,"  said  Mr.  Cuthbridge,  "  it  would 
be  as  well  to  think  a  little  what  we  had  better  do  next. 
Though  we  are  all  perfectly  agreed  upon  the  fact  that  this  tall 
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fellow  is  not  a  gentleman,  and  can  have  no  good  right  to  be  a 
visitor  in  your  master's  house,  we  know  nothing  of  him  as  yet, 
I  believe,  that  may  justify  our  turning  him  out  of  it,  Never- 
theless, I  do  not  think  that  either  Sir  Herbert  Otteiborne  or 
myself  shall  choose  to  leave  the  house  to-night.  To-morrow  we 
can  talk  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Mathews  ;  and  I  daresay 
we  shall  make  him  feel,  as  we  do,  that  he  is  no  proper  guest 
for  Mrs.  Mathews  to  entertain,  let  him  be  as  intimate  as  he  may 
with  Mr.  Stephen.  So  now,  Sally  Spicer,  you  go  to  bed  with  a 
safe  conscience.  Sir  Herbert  and  I  will  tuck  ourselves  up  on 
these  two  sofas  ;  but  we  will  leave  the  door  open  ;  and  be  very 
sure  that  if  any  mischief  is  going  on  we  shall  hear  it." 

This  conversation  passed  in  the  drawing-room,  the  door  of 
which  Sally  had  gently  shut  as  they  entered  it.  The  room 
occupied  by  Mr.  Mathews,  and  which  was  the  best  in  the  house, 
having  a  very  good  dressing-room  attached  to  it,  was  imme- 
diately over  it. 

Nothing  had  been  spoken  by  them  since  they  entered  the 
drawing-room,  save  in  a  low  whisper  ;  and  now  Mr.  Cuthbridge 
nodded  his  head  to  Sally  as  a  signal  of  dismissal,  and  silently 
pointed  towards  the  door. 

Sally,  remembering  that  her  master's  room  was  above  them, 
took  the  hint,  and  instead  of  speaking,  inquired  by  signs 
whether  she  should  light  the  candles  which  stood  on  the  table. 

The  priest  nodded  affirmatively ;  but  just  as  she  was  in  the 
act  of  doing  so,  he  laid  his  hand  on  hers,  to  stop  her,  while  at 
"the  same  time  he  pointed  with  the  other  hand  to  the  ceiling, 
and  then,  in  the  perfect  silence  which  surrounded  them,  they  all 
three  distinctly  heard  the  sound  of  some  movement  in  the  room 
above. 

The  breath  of  all  seemed  suspended,  so  earnestly  did  they 
listen ;  and  if  there  was  any  doubt  before,  there  was  none  now, 
for  most  assuredly  there  was  some  person  moving  overhead. 

"  It  may  be  master  himself,"  said  Sally,  in  a  low  and  cautious 
whisper. 

"  Are  his  shutters  closed  ?  "  demanded  Sir  Herbert,  in  the 
same  tone. 

"  No,"  replied  Sally  ;  "there  is  one  window  always  left  with- 
out shutter  or  curtains.  Master  likes  to  see  the  first  of  the 
light." 

"  Were  it  possible  to  get  out  without  noise,"  whispered  Sir 
Herbert,  "we  might  ascertain,  by  looking  at  that  wiadow, 
whether  there  was  any  light  in  the  room." 
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"Follow  me,  then,"  said  Sally  Spicor,  stealing  noiselessly  out 
of  the  room  ;  and  making-  her  way  throuLjh  a  jiassage  which 
led  to  the  ofSces,  she  led  hoi-  two  companions  through  the  open 
door  by  which  they  had  just  entered  the  house,  and  by  a  short 
cut  passcnl  out  from  the  stable-yard  upon  the  lawn. 

Tlie  first  glance  from  thence  showed  them  that  there  was  not 
only  a  light  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Mathews,  but  that  there  were 
two  men  at  no  great  distance  from  the  window. 

"  Now,  then,  for  the  kitchen  poker,  Sally  ! "  said  the  priest, 
striding  rapidly  back  by  the  way  they  came  ;  nor  were  either 
of  his  two  companions  much  behind  him. 

In  the  article  of  pokers,  Sally  Spicer  seemed  to  have  a 
perfect  arsenal ;  but  in  passing  through  the  kitchen,  Mr.  Cuth- 
bridge  caught  sight  of  a  cleaver,  of  which  he  possessed  himself 
without  a  moment's  delay,  indicating  to  his  friend  Sir  Herbert, 
who  followed  close  upon  his  heels,  that  he  resigned  the  noble 
poker  which  Sally  was  in  the  act  of  presenting,  to  his  use. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  unhappy  Stephen  Cornington, 
whom  we  left  in  the  act  of  passing  from  his  own  room  into 
the  long  passage,  which  terminated  by  a  door,  leading  into  that 
of  his  "  adored  grandfather." 

But  though  he  stepped  pretty  steadily  forward,  and  without 
once  venturing  to  look  back,  it  seemed  that  Mr.  William  White 
did  not  feel  sufficient  confidence  in  his  valour  to  trust  to  it 
implicitly  ;  for,  shoeless,  and  so  lightly,  that,  considering  his 
weight,  it  appeared  as  if  he  must  have  studied  the  art  of  walk- 
ing stealthily,  his  tyrannical  companion  followed  close  behind 
him. 

On  reaching  Mr.  Mathews'  door,  the  young  man  laid  his 
faltering  hand  upon  the  lock,  and  made  a  not  very  vigorous 
attempt  to  open  it 

"  Idiot  !"  ejaculated  his  companion  at  his  ear.  "  Have  you 
forgotten  that  the  old  fool  is  deaf?  " 

"Not  very,"  murmured  Stephen; — "he  is  not  very  deaf 
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He  is  not  deaf  enough.  I  am  sure  he  will  wake  !  I  know  he 
will ! " 

These  doubting  words  seemed  to  try  the  patience  of  Mr. 
William  White  beyond  his  power  of  endurance  ;  for  grasping 
the  arm  of  the  young  man,  as  if  to  prevent  his  running  away, 
he  applied  his  own  powerful  hand  to  the  lock,  and  in  the  next 
moment  they  were  both  in  the  room. 

The  candle,  which  had  been  carried  by  Stephen,  was  placed 
upon  the  table  ;  and  this  being  done,  the  leader  of  the  exploit 
held  up  his  finger  as  a  signal  that  the  business  was  to  begin, 
and  uttered  the  emphatic  monosyllable,  "Now  !  " 

Though  evidently  trembling  iti  every  limb,  as  he  well  might 
do,  from  the  double  terror  of  being  taken  up  for  a  thief,  and  of 
losing  a  splendid  inheritance  into  the  bargain,  the  pale  and 
haggard-looking  young  man  seized  upon  Mr.  Mathews'  nether 
garments,  which  were  placed  beside  his  bed  on  a  chair,  and 
thrusting  his  hand  into  the  pocket,  drew  forth  a  small  bunch 
of  keys. 

It  now  seemed  that  Mr.  William  White  intended  to  perform 
the  rest  of  the  business  himself ;  for  he  grasped  the  bunch  of 
keys,  which  certainly  looked  as  if  they  were  in  danger  of 
falling,  and  holding  them  up  between  himself  and  the  candle, 
pronounced  the  word,  "  Which  ?  " 

In  reply  to  this,  the  quaking  Stephen  stretched  out  a  finger, 
and  touched  the  smallest. 

"  Where  P  "  was  now  uttered  in  the  same  imperative  whisper, 
and  again  obeyed  by  the  pointing  of  Stephen  to  a  tolerably 
massive  writing-desk,  which  stood  upon  a  table  between  the 
two  windows. 

"  Now  hold  the  candle  for  me,"  said  the  master-spirit,  who, 
unfortunately,  was  the  master-body,  too.  "  Hold  the  candle 
steadily  for  me,  my  hero,  and  I  will  not  detain  you  long. 
And  then  you  shall  let  me  out  of  the  back-door.  I  know 
where  to  find  the  brisk-trotting  horse  ;  and  then,  good-bye,  my 
dear  ;  you  won't  hear  of  me  again  in  a  hurry  ! " 

While  he  softly  whispered  these  consolatory  words,  Stephen 
held  the  candle  for  him  with  the  most  unresisting  obedience  ; 
and,  by  the  aid  of  it,  the  practised  hand  of  Mr.  William 
White  drew  forth  from  a  private  drawer  a  good-sized  pocket- 
book,  one  single  glance  at  the  contents  of  which  proved  to 
him  beyond  contradiction  that  his  host  kept  a  great  deal  more 
ready  money  in  the  house  than  was  prudent,  considering  his 
defective  hearing,  and  the  soundness  with  which  he  slept. 
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But  exactly  at  the  moment  when  this  precious  pocket-book 
was  in  the  act  of  being  transferred  to  the  pocket  of  his  own 
pantaloons,  he  felt  a  powerful,  though  when  compared  to  his 
own,  not  exactly  a  heavy  hand,  laid  upon  his  shoulder. 

The  thieving  giant  swung  himself  round  with  equal  strength 
and  agility,  and  perceived  the  priest,  whose  hand  his  quick 
movement  had  shaken  ofi",  and  the  taller,  though  less  powerful 
Sir  Herbert  Ofcterborne  behind  him. 

Mr.  William  White  measured  them  both  with  his  eye  in 
an  instant.  "If  you  are  a  priest,"  said  he,  "which  from 
3-our  white  choker  I  suspect  you  are,  you  will  prove  your- 
self too  wise  a  man  to  do  battle  against  odds.  Just  look 
at  him,"  he  continued,  pointing  at  Stephen,  "he  would  bring 
your  companion  down  by  mere  weight  of  metal  ;  and  I 
will  leave  you  to  judge  for  yourself  what  you  would  be  in  my 
clutches." 

Mr.  Cuthbridge,  though  as  complete  a  priestly  gentleman  as 
ever  was  bred  at  Rome,  was,  nevertheless,  a  stout-hearted 
Irishman,  and  there  was  probably  more  of  his  native  than  of 
his  adopted  country  in  the  feeling  with  which  he  answered  this 
bravado. 

"There  be  many"  said  he,  "who  think  that  the  corporeal 
strength  of  a  priest  is  bestowed  a  little  after  the  fashion  of 
Samson's,  and  that  it  oozes  out  when  he  submits  to  the 
tonsure  ;  but  do  not  be  too  sure,  Mr.  William  White,  that  such 
has  been  the  case  with  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  delude  you, 
however,  into  fancying  I  am  unarmed.  See  this  !"  he  added, 
suddenly  raising  his  right  arm  which  he  had  suffered  to  hang 
beside  him,  "this  cleaver.  Sir,  will  do  your  business  very 
rapidly  if  you  do  not  instantly  lay  down  upon  that  table  the 
pocket-book  you  have  stolen.  Do  you  hear  me  !  Lay  down 
the  pockefc-book,  and  be  off." 

"I  have  a  trick  worth  two  of  that,"  returned  Mr.  William 
White, — thrusting  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  and  drawing 
thence  a  pistol ;  "  I  want  this  money.  Sir,  and  will  have  it,"  he 
said,  deliberately  taking  aim  at  the  head  of  the  priest,  who 
stood  exactly  before  him  at  the  distance  of  about  four  feet. 
"  Beyond  this,"  continued  the  ruifian,  "  1  have  no  evil  intentions 
towards  any  of  ye.  Consult  your  own  safety,  Sir,  and  get  out 
of  my  way." 

But  ere  he  had  well  pronounced  the  last  word,  he  found  that 
he  had  another  adversary  to  deal  with  ;  for  Sir  Herbert  Otter- 
borne,  who  was  standing  on  his  right  hand,  but  a  little  behind 
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him,  threw  himself  suddenly  upon  him,  and  wrenched  the 
pistol  from  his  hand. 

The  startled  robber  stood  for  a  moment  aghast,  as  if  doubtful 
from  what  quarter  this  attack  upon  him  had  come  ;  and  as  he 
looked  around  him,  his  eye  encountered  that  of  Stephen  Cor- 
nington, — who  might  have  stood  at  that  moment,  notwith- 
standing all  his  manly  comeliaess,  as  a  model  of  craven  terror 
and  dismay. 

"And  there  you  stand,  accursed  coward!"  roared  the 
disarmed  ruffian  ;  "  and  this  is  the  way  you  hope  to  get  quit  of 
me,  and  escape  discovery,  is  it  ?  " 

Either  these  words,  which  were  uttered  in  a  stentorian 
voice,  or  the  sound  of  the  pistol  which  Sir  Herbert  had  pru- 
dently discharged  from  the  window,  had  conquered  both  the 
sleep  and  the  deafness  of  poor  Mr.  Mathews,  who  now  wide 
awake,  but  conscious  only  that  his  room  seemed  full  of  people 
making  a  great  noise,  raised  himself  in  his  bed,  and  chanciug 
to  fix  his  eye  upon  his  beloved  grandson,  exclaimed  in  a  piteous 
voice,  "  Come  to  me,  Stephen  !  come  to  me ! " 

Sally  Spicer,  meanwhile,  having  stayed  in  the  room  long 
enough  to  see  the  pistol  safely  discharged  through  the  window, 
proved  her  faithful  affection  to  her  mistress  by  hastening  to  her 
room, — for  seeing  the  big  man  disarmed,  and  his  ally,  Stephen, 
so  comfortably  terrified,  she  began  to  feel  more  interest  in  what 
was  going  on  than  fear  for  the  result  of  it ;  but  Mrs.  Mathews 
and  Janet,  who  had  agreed  to  pass  the  night  together  in  the 
room  of  the  former,  for  the  sake  of  talking  over  the  strange- 
ness of  having  such  a  guest  as  Mr.  William  White, — had 
already  been  disturbed  by  the  various  noises  which  had  been 
startling  the  dull  ear  of  that  eventful  night,  and  now  met  her 
in  the  passage.  Without  pausing  for  any  explanation,  the 
three  females  entered  the  bed-room  of  Mr.  Mathews  together. 

It  boots  not  to  tell  the  astonishment  felt  by  the  two  ladies 
on  beholding  the  party  assembled  there  ;  but  startling  as  was 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  Sir  Herbert  Otterborne  and  Mr. 
Cuthbridge,  it  removed  all  or  very  nearly  all,  the  terror 
which  the  scene  they  now  witnessed  might  otherwise  have 
inspired. 

Stephen  at  the  moment  they  entered  had  rushed  to  the  bed, 
in  obedience  to  the  cry  of  the  frightened  and  bewildered  old 
gentleman,  and  as  he  threw  his  arms  about  him,  assuring  him 
that  he  would  willingly  sacrifice  his  own  life  for  the  protection 
of  his  "  adored  grandfather,"  the  fond  youth  flattered  himself 
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that  his  bright  prospects  for  the  future  were  still  unchanged, 
and  that  Mr.  William  White  being  disarmed,  he  had  no  longer 
anything  to  fear  from  him.  For  it  was  evident  that  the  law 
must  now  take  its  course,  and  that  his  dear  friend,  if  not 
hanged,  would  at  any  rate  be  transported  as  a  convict  for  the 
term  of  his  natural  life,  which  would  elFectually  prevent  his 
having  any  more  trouble  from  him. 

But  in  reasoning  this,  the  hope  that  was  father  to  the  thought 
very  cruelly  deceived  him. 

Mr.  William  White,— notwithstanding  the  awkward  position 
in  which  he  found  himself  standing,  with  Mr.  Cuthbridge  on 
one  side.  Sir  Herbert  on  the  other,  and  the  three  females  joined 
by  the  now  awakened  footman,  around  him, — retained  quite 
enough  self-possession  to  hear  the  sugared  words  with  which 
Stephen  was  endeavouring  to  soothe  the  terrors  of  his  beloved 
progenitor;  whereupon  he  very  majestically  addressed  his 
audience  in  these  words  : 

"  Don't  be  afraid  of  me,  good  people  !  Even  if  his  reverence 
had  left  me  in  possession  of  the  pistol,  I  had  no  intention  of 
shooting  any  of  ye, — for  I  vastly  prefer  being  transported  to 
being  hanged.  You  may  save  yourselves ,  all  trouble  on  my 
account ;  for,  as  the  beloved  Stephen  can  tell  you,  I  have  com- 
mitted a  forgery,  which  has  been  fully  traced  to  me,  and  it  will 
be  only  necessary  to  mention  where  I  am,  in  order  for  the 
proper  authorities  to  save  you  all  further  trouble  about  me.  I 
have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with ;  for  I  made  a  very  well- 
planned  and  spirited  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  scrape — and  it 
would  have  succeeded  too,  it  would  have  succeeded  perfectly,  if 
that  degenerate  craven  had  stood  by  me.  But  I  have  not  done 
with  you  yet,  young  gentleman  ; — leave  hugging  your  adored 
grandfather,  and  come  to  me." 

"  He  shall  not  come  near  you  ! "  cried  Mr.  Mathews,  lustily. 
"You  have  done  him  mischief  enough  already;  but  it  is  clear 
that  he  has  saved  my  life  now,  and  all  my  good  friends  here 
will  give  him  credit  for  it,  and  esteem  him  accordingly." 

"  He  has  not  saved  your  life,  old  gentleman,  because  it  has 
never  been  in  danger,"  replied  Mr.  William  White,  composedly  ; 
"but  most  certainly  he  bus  saved  your  pocket-book,  and  you 
may  reward  him  for  it  as  much  as  you  think  proper.  Only  it 
will  be  more  for  your  credit,  you  know,  if  what  you  bestow 
upon  him  is  on  the  ground  of  gratitude  and  generosity,  and 
not  of  relationship, — for  it  is  quite  time  that  joke  should  come 
to  an  end  :  the  craven  fellow  does  not  deserve  to  profit  by  it 
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any  longer,  nor  shall  he.  Tou,  some  of  you,  saw  him  hold  the 
candle  to  me  as  I  took  the  pocket-book, — and  that  is  quite 
enough  to  make  him  a  party — -so  you  may  get  him  transported 
with  me,  if  you  will ;  and  if  we  should  happen  to  be  together, 
I  may  in  the  course  of  time  be  able  to  teach  him  more  than  he 
seems  to  know  at  present  of  the  duty  of  a  son." 

"  Tour  son  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Mathews,  almost  convulsively 
grasping  the  arm  of  Janet  as  she  spoke ;  "  is  Stephen  Cor- 
nington  your  son  ?  " 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  own  him,  old  lady, — but  truth  is  truth, 
and  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  shall  tell  no  more  lies  to 
pleasure  him.  Stephen  Cornington  is  my  son,  and  my  lawful 
son  too  ;  and  my  wife  is  still  alive,  and  will  take  her  oath  of  it, 
if  you  wish  it." 

"  Are  you,  then,  the  son  of  my  husband  ?  "  said  my  heroine, 
almost  gasping. 

In  reply  to  this  question,  Mr.  William  White  drew  himself 
up  to  his  full  height,  and  folding  his  arms  across  his  ample 
chest  replied,  "  IMay  I  ask  you,  my  good  lady,  whether  you  see 
sufficient  resemblance  between  us  to  make  it  probable  ?  " 

"Then  Stephen  is  not  my  grandson?"  ejaculated  Mr. 
Mathews,  with  an  eagerness  that  showed  him  to  be  exceedingly 
anxious  for  the  answer  ;  but  whether  he  wished  most  for  a 
negative  or  an  affirmative  none  but  himself  could  know. 

Notwithstanding  the  disagreeable  scrape,  as  he  called  it,  in 
which  Mr.  William  White  found  himself,  he  could  not  restrain 
a  smile  as  he  replied,  with  a  very  profound  bow,  "No,  Mr. 
Mathews,  he  is  not." 

"And  that  letter  from  Mrs.  Briot?"  said  the  old  man, 
anxiously. 

"That  letter  from  Mrs.  Briot  was  a  very  proper  letter  for 
her  to  write,  my  dear  Sir.  Mrs.  Briot  is  my  mother,  though 
you  are  not  my  father.  Your  child,  as  I  have  been  told,  Mr. 
Mathews,  was  but  a  weakly  baby,  and  it  died  before  my  mother 
had  been  married  to  my  father  six  months.  But  she  would 
have  done  a  very  foolish  thing,  Mr.  Mathews,  if  she  had  told 
you  so.  The  sum  you  allowed  her  assisted  her  very  much  in 
giving  ME  a  liberal  education.  Though,  at  this  moment,  I  am 
almost  inclined  to  wish  she  had  not  spent  so  much  of  it  in 
procuring  such  particularly  skilful  writing-lessons. 

"  But  the  man  Martha  Cornington  married  was  called  Briot, 
and  not  White,"  said  the  still  half-doubting  Mr.  Mathews. 

"  He  was  so  called,  Sir  :  you  have  made  no  mistake  what- 
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ever  in  the  name.  His  name  was  Etienne  Briot, — and  my 
name  is  Etienne  Briot  also.  But  men  of  the  world,  my  worthy 
Mr.  Mathews,  very  often  find  it  convenient  to  have  more  names 
than  one.  And  now,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  permit  me  to  wish 
you  good  night.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  fatigue  lately, 
and  am  extremely  sleepy.  I  must  trouble  your  hospitality  for 
a  night's  lodging-,  Mr.  Mathews,  and  so  must  Etienne  Briot, 
junior  ;  but  you  can  lock  us  up  together, — and  place  us  both  if 
you  like  it,  in  the  hands  of  the  police  to-morrow  " 

This  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Etienne  Briot,  senior,  with  the 
utmost  civility  and  composure;  and  when  he  had  ceased  speak- 
ing, Mr.  Cuthbridge  and  Sir  Herbert  Otterborne  approached 
the  bed  of  Mr.  Mathews,  and,  after  a  few  minutes  conversation 
between  them,  it  was  settled,  that  the  Messieurs  Briot,  father 
and  son,  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  their  respective 
rooms  until  the  following  morning;  when  the  elder,  as  he  was 
informed  by  Sir  Herbert,  who  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  would 
be  given  into  the  hands  of  the  proper  authorities. 

They  both  retired,  accordingly  ;  and  their  respective  doors 
were  locked  upon  them.  But,  notwithstanding  this  precaution, 
the  two  gentlemen,  whose  return  to  the  house  had  produced 
such  fortunate  results,  declared  their  intention  of  remaining 
there  till  the  morning,  and  a  man-servant  was  dispatched  to 
the  Manor-house,  across  the  park,  to  certify  to  Lady  Otterborne 
that  her  absent  son  was  safely  lodged  at  the  Grange. 

The  few  hours  which  intervened  before  the  sun  rose  on  the 
following  day,  were  very  tranquilly  passed  in  sleep  by  most  of 
the  persons  whom  we  have  described  as  having  been  disturbed 
during  the  night.  But  Mrs.  Mathews  was  not  among  them. 
In  truth,  she  never  closed  her  eyes  in  sleep  for  one  single 
moment  during  the  hours  of  that  important  night.  And  sorry 
would  she  have  been  had  fatigue  so  conquered  happiness  as 
to  rob  her  of  the  delightful  reveries  in  which  these  hours  were 
passed. 

Excepting  to  her  priest  and  confessor,  as  she  liked  to  call 
him,  she  had  never  fully  explained  to  anybody  all  the  misery 
that  had  fallen  upon  her  as  the  result  of  the  ill-advised  settle- 
ment which  she  had  caused  to  be  made  upon  her  at  her 
marriage. 

It  was  Mr.  Cuthbridge  only  who  knew  all  that  she  might  have 
done  towards  making  the  marriage  of  Sir  Herbert  and  her 
Janet  a  most  proper  and  prudent  one,  instead  of  being  so  widely 
the  contrary,  as  it  now  appeared.    And  dehghtful  indeed  were 
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the  hours  during  which  she  lay  awake,  meditating  on  the  happi- 

ness  which  she  had  now  the  power  to  bestow. 

******* 

******* 

The  events  which  followed  were  such  as  may  be  so  easily- 
predicted,  that  any  detailed  relation  of  them  would  be  tedious. 
The  only  event  of  any  great  importance,  which  the  sagacity  of 
the  reader  may  not  supply,  arose  from  the  professional  skill 
displayed  by  Mr.  Etienne  Briot,  senior,  before  the  sun  rose  on 
the  following  morning  ;  for  when  the  proper  individuals  into 
whose  custody  he  was  to  be  given  mounted  to  the  room  in 
which  he  had  been  lodged  on  the  preceding  night,  they  found 
the  door  still  securely  closed  ;  but  when  it  was  unlocked,  it  was 
speedily  discovered  that  the  window  was  open. 

And  through  this  window  it  was  presumed  that  the  bulky 
form  of  Mr.  Etienne  Briot  had  passed,  probably  by  the  aid  of  one 
of  those  melo-dramatic  ladders  which  have  for  ages  proved  so 
useful  to  lovers  and  thieves. 

One  other  discovery  was  made  respecting  him,  which  cer- 
tainly proved  him  to  be  a  very  clever  fellow.  Notwithstanding 
the  overwhelming  attack  made  upon  him,  at  the  moment  of  his 
seizing  upon  Mr.  Mathews'  pocket-book,  he  had  contrived, 
somehow  or  other,  to  keep  possession  of  it — for  it  was  never 
seen  nor  heard  of  afterwards  ;  and  as  no  mention  could  ever  be 
found  in  the  papers  of  the  forgery-case  of  which  he  had  avowed 
himself  the  hero,  there  was  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
quite  right  when  he  declared  to  his  son  that  all  he  wanted  to 
ensure  his  freedom  was  money. 

As  to  that  handsome  young  son  himself,  if  he  ever  met  the 
fate  he  deserved,  it  must  have  been  far  from  the  scene  of  the 
adventures  which  we  have  recounted  of  him  ;  for  the  last 
parental  act  of  his  adored  grandfather,  was  to  send  him  olF  with 
money  sufficient  to  pay  his  passage  back  to  Barbadoes — but 
with  the  assurance  that,  if  he  were  ever  heard  of  again  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  would  have  to  stand  his  trial  as  accomplice 
in  the  robbery,  for  the  perpetration  of  which  he  had  been  seen 
by  many  witnesses  to  hold  the  candle. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  repentant  and  greatly 
ashamed  Mr.  Mathews  made  a  will,  by  which  he  bequeathed  all 
his  property,  and  all  the  right  of  ultimately  disposing  of  it,  to 
his  happy  and  forgiving  wife.  But  the  adventures  of  that  for- 
tunate but  very  alarming  night,  affected  the  poor  old  gentleman 
much  more  severely  than  it  did  the  bold  hero  of  it ;  for  he  fell 
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into  a  weak  state,  both  of  body  and  mind  after  it,  from  which 
he  never  recovered,  and  which  carried  him  off,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  rapid  dropsy,  in  rather  less  than  a  year  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  King-. 

And,  tlien,  where  could  Sir  Herbert  Otterborne  have  found 
a  wife  so  every  way  calculated  to  make  a  pvudent  match  for 
him  as  the  orphan-daughter  of  John  Anderson  ? 

When  the  marriage  was  first  arranged,  it  was  agreed  amongst 
the  superlatively  happy  parties  concerned,  that  Mrs.  Mathews, 
having  settled  the  whole  of  her  property,  after  her  death,  upon 
her  adopted  child,  should  allow  her  a  thousand  a-year  from  the 
day  of  her  marriage ;  and  upon  being  made  acquainted  with  this 
arrangement,  Lady  Otterborne's  maid-of-all-work  immediately 
opened  the  windows  of  the  second-best  drawing-room  and  the 
small  dining-room. 

But  just  before  the  marriage  actually  took  place,  and  while 
the  affianced  lovers  and  their  respective  mothers  were  enjoying 
a  very  happy  evening  together  at  the  Manor-house,  Janet  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  upon  hearing  that  the  carriage  of  Mrs.  Mathews 
was  arrived  to  convey  them  home — "  Oh,  mother  !  how  I  wish 
that  we  were  all  going  to  live  together  always  ! " 

This  was  not  a  knavish  speech ;  neither  did  it  sleep  in  any 
foolish  ear.  In  less  than  three  days  afterwards  it  was  settled 
among  them  that  they  should  live  altogether  always.  A  "den" 
was  found  for  Mrs.  Mathews  ;  and  it  must  have  been  a  very  con- 
venient den,  for  never  did  my  heroine  regret  for  an  instant  that 
she  had  made  the  exchange.  But  she  still  showed  her  par- 
tiality for  a  private  and  separate  allowance  of  five  hundred 
a-year  for  her  whims.  Nevertheless,  as  the  "doubtful  mort- 
gage," when  tested  by  the  lawyers,  whom  they  could  now  con- 
trive to  pay,  was  declared  to  be  no  mortgage  at  all,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Widow  Mathews'  income  sufficed  to  induce  the 
said  maid-of-all-work  to  open  all  the  other  windows  of  the 
noble  old  mansion.  Nay,  she  pronounced,  with  an  air  of  un- 
answerable authority,  that  the  venison-dishes  and  the  soup- 
tureens  were  more  likely  to  be  in  requisition  now,  without  any 
infringement  on  the  present  well-ordered  economy  of  the  house- 
hold, than  they  had  ever  been  for  the  last  thirty  years  ;  which 
was  exactly  the  period  at  which  that  splendid  man  of  fashion, 
the  late  Sir  Charles,  had  come  into  possession  of  the  estate. 

THE  END. 
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